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Our  Country  and  Its  People 


PART  I 


ACROSS  THE  SEAS  TO  CANADA 


OU  may  remember  the  story  of  the  Flying 


Carpet,  how  Prince  Husayn  wondered  at  the 


unusual  price  asked  for  an  article  so  ordinary  in 
appearance,  until  the  broker  explained  its  value. 
“Whoever  sitteth  on  this  carpet,”  quoth  the  broker, 
“and  willeth  in  thought  to  be  taken  up  and  set  down 
upon  another  site,  will,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be 
borne  thither.  ” 

Imagine  yourself  in  possession  of  a similar  magic 
carpet,  one  which  not  only  would  take  you  to  any 
desired  place,  but  would  travel  there  as  fast  or  as  slowly 
as  you  wished,  and  would  even  fly  back  through  time, 
so  that  you  might  see  what  had  happened  many  years 
before! 

How  pleasantly  one  could  then  study  this  vast 
land  of  Canada,  could  estimate  its  extent,  survey  its 
mountains  and  plains,  its  lakes  and  rivers!  How  easy 
it  would  be  to  see  its  people  at  their  work,  to  note  the 
ways  in  which  they  put  to  use  the  natural  products  of 
the  country,  to  peep  into  their  homes  and  workshops, 
their  offices  and  factories!  And  how  exciting  to 
observe  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers  from  Europe, 
to  follow  their  advance  by  waterway  and  land  trail  from 
sea  to  sea,  to  watch  their  lonely  trading  posts  grow  into 
busy  cities! 

There  is  indeed  a magic  carpet  with  which  we  may  do 
these  very  things — but  it  is  in  a number  of  parts  which 
must  be  put  together.  For  it  consists  in  the  knowledge 
gained  by  these,  our  ancestors,  as  they  went  about  their 
work  from  day  to  day,  and  recorded  for  us  in  books 
which  have  been  written  for  the  purpose.  Let  us 
hasten  to  unroll  the  carpet  and  set  out  upon  our 
journey. 
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2 OUR  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 


Chapter  1 

OUR  NATIVE  WEALTH 

If  you  were  asked  why  some  parts  of  the  world  are 
crowded,  while  others  contain  very  few  people,  several 
answers  would  come  to  mind.  Some  regions,  you  might 
reply,  have  been  settled  much  longer  than  others.  Thus 
England,  which  has  thirty-seven  million  inhabitants,  is 
much  older  than  Canada,  which  has  eleven  million,  although 


Canada  is  more  than  seventy  times  as  large  in  area.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  district 
within  fifty  miles  of  its  centre  contain  as  many  people  as 
all  of  Canada,  yet  are  scarcely  any  older.  So  there  must 
be  other  reasons,  and,  in  any  case,  why  did  people  first 
come  to  England  and  to  New  York?  Perhaps  this  time 
you  think  of  climate.  Both  England  and  New  York  have 
a moderate  climate,  and  certainly  the  far  north  of  Canada, 
where  it  is  very  cold  during  a large  part  of  the  year,  has 
very  few  people,  while  central  Australia,  which  is  very  hot 
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and  dry,  has  almost  none.  But  nearly  half  the  world  has 
less  than  two  persons  to  the  square  mile,  so  climate  cannot 
be  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  reason  for  lack  of  population. 

Our  third  answer  will  be  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  simply 
that  men  must  go  where  they  can  make  a living;  in  other 
words,  they  settle  down  wherever  the  natural  products 
of  a region  may  be  used  to  gain  a living.  It  follows  that, 
given  a reasonably  good  climate,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  the  greater  the  natural  wealth 
of  a country  the  larger  will  be  its  population.  Especially 
is  this  true  where  this  wealth  may  be  easily  obtained  and 
easily  transported  to  other  populous  regions.  With  these 
facts  in  mind,  let  us  begin  our  survey  of  Canada. 

There  were  only  a few  thousand  Indians  (Amer-Indians 
is  a better  name)  scattered  over  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
Canada  when  Europeans  first  came  to  it,  so  we  may 
disregard  the  former  for  the  time  being.  Why  did  the 
Europeans  come?  Occasionally  very  populous  countries 
become  overcrowded,  and  then  some  of  the  inhabitants 
seek  homes  in  other  lands  where  they  hope  to  find  an 
easier  living.  Usually  they  will  go  to  the  newer  regions 
of  the  world,  where  population  may  be  less  dense  because 
there  has  not  yet  been  time  for  it  to  increase  very  much. 
This  has  been  true,  to  some  extent,  of  Canada.  But 
always  there  must  be  some  hope  of  obtaining  a living,  and 
a good  living,  or  people  will  not  leave  their  homes,  however 
uncomfortable,  and  seek  new  ones  at  a distance.  What 
attractions  does  Canada  offer? 

There  is  plenty  of  space  in  Canada  to  attract  settlers. 
Three  and  a half  million  square  miles ! As  big  as  Europe ! 
Even  greater  in  area  than  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
immense  wilderness  in  the  north ! In  the  east  the  distances 
are  not  so  striking,  but  out  west  they  are,  to  a European, 
almost  unbelievable.  No  less  than  twenty-five  hundred 
miles  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  Rockies,  five  hundred  from  Calgary 
to  the  Pacific.  From  Lake  Ontario  to  Hudson  Bay  is  over 
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six  hundred ; from  Edmonton  to  the  Arctic,  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  separate  Canadian  Provinces  are  on  the 
scale  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Quebec  is  equal  to 
France,  Germany  and  Spain  combined.  The  area  of 
Canada  accounts  for  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  British  Empire. 


Yes,  there  is  plenty  of  room,  but  the  area  of  Canada 
that  has  been  settled  is,  as  yet,  relatively  small.  Our 
journey  across  the  country  will  show  us  that,  because  of 
climate  or  else  the  nature  of  the  soil,  much  of  Canada’s 
territory  is  likely  to  remain  out  of  use.  The  districts  that 
have  been  cultivated  and  settled  lie  in  a narrow  belt 
along  the  United  States  boundary,  widening  out  only  on 
the  western  prairies.  Far  to  the  north,  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  lies  a vast  area  where  the  land  is  covered  with  snow 
most  of  the  year,  and  where  the  sea  is  frozen  over  for  the 
greater  part  of  every  twelve  months.  Another  large  area 
farther  south  is  occupied  by  the  grassy,  treeless  “ tundra,  ” 
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where  the  ground  is  frozen  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
while  in  the  short,  hot  summers  it  becomes  very  swampy 
and  unpleasant.  Only  a few  Eskimo  and  Indians  manage 
to  live  there  by  fishing  or  hunting. 

South  of  these  grasslands  stretches  a broad  belt  of 
forested  land.  To  grow  crops,  the  forest  must  be  cleared 


away — a long  and  heavy  task.  Part  of  this  forest  region 
extends  in  a giant  half-circle  about  Hudson  Bay,  over  the 
Canadian  Shield,  the  oldest  highland  in  America,  so  old 
that  its  peaks  have  been  worn  down  right  to  the  base. 
Here  the  soil  is  so  thin  and  infertile  that  there  is  little  use 
in  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation.  The  other  highlands 
of  Canada  also  contain  large  areas  of  land  too  bare  and 
broken  for  settlement;  the  Rocky  Mountains,  indeed, 
have  gained  their  name  by  reason  of  their  ruggedness.  The 
only  area  of  open,  almost  treeless  land  in  Canada  is  the 
prairies,  a continuation  of  the  prairies  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  truly  fertile  forested  regions,  the  most 
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extensive  lies  along  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  another 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  gulf  and  the  Atlantic.  In  these  areas,  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast  with  its  mild  climate,  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Canada.  » 


But  although  the  North  and  the  highlands  have  few 
inhabitants,  they  are  by  no  means  valueless  to  Canada. 
The  far  North  is  well  placed  to  serve  as  a highway  between 
the  continents,  for  distances  east  and  west  become  shorter 
as  we  approach  the  Pole.  This  fact  is  being  used  in 
planning  the  great  air  routes  of  the  future.  The  North  is 
particularly  valuable  as  an  Imperial  highway,  connecting 
Britain  by  an  all-British  route  with  such  distant  parts  of 
the  Empire  as  Australia.  In  future  times  the  most  direct 
air  routes  between  America  and  Asia  will  pass  northwards 
over  Canada.  When,  in  1935,  United  States  airships  bound 
for  Alaska  alighted  at  Edmonton,  Canadians  suddenly 
learned  that  the  capital  of  Alberta  was  on  the  route  to  Asia. 
Again,  the  rugged  and  infertile  highlands,  both  east  and 
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west,  have  been  found  to  contain  vast  stores  of  mineral 
wealth,  tempting  men  to  explore  their  farthest  reaches. 
To-day  Canada  ranks  high  as  a producer  of  both  metallic 
and  non-metallic  minerals. 

Thus  the  country  falls  naturally  into  certain  divisions. 
From  east  to  west  there  are  four  settled  areas:  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  with  their  forests  and  mines  and  agricultural 
land;  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  the  first  to  be  settled  on  a 
large  scale  and  still  the  main  centre  of  Canadian  civilization ; 
the  western  prairies,  more  recently  settled  by  wheat 
growers;  and,  lastly,  British  Columbia,  a land  of  forests, 
mines  and  fisheries.  Between  these  lie  less  favored  regions, 
difficult  to  develop  and  thus  lacking  in  population.  From 
the  Maritimes  to  Quebec  by  train  takes  twenty-four  hours; 
from  Toronto  to  Winnipeg  requires  forty-eight  hours;  from 
Calgary  to  Vancouver,  another  twenty-four  hours.  In 
each  instance  the  way  lies  across  an  almost  empty  wilder- 
ness. It  may  be  noted  that  all  these  regions,  rich  or  poor, 
are  extensions  of  similar  areas  in  the  United  States.  For 
this  reason  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  much  in  common 
with  the  New  England  States,  and  the  people  of  Vancouver 
are  more  directly  connected  with  Seattle  than  with  Mont- 
real. The  geography  of  Canada  in  itself  brings  the  two 
countries  into  close  relationship. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  viewing  the  natural  divisions 
of  the  country,  let  us  also  note  the  aids  and  barriers  to 
transportation  which  it  possesses.  In  the  east  there  is  an 
immense  natural  waterway,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  stretches  two  thousand  miles  inland 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  the  remaining  two  thousand 
miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  are  no  waterways  as  useful, 
but  the  Saskatchewan-Nelson  River  system  extends  in  a 
general  way  across  the  prairie,  and  the  Mackenzie  River 
reaches  some  twenty-five  hundred  miles  to  the  Arctic. 
Westward  lies  the  immense  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
whose  slopes  extend  almost  to  the  sea. 

With  this  picture  of  the  country  in  mind,  let  us  next 
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search  out  the  particular  sources  of  wealth  which  might 
attract  settlers.  We  soon  discover  that  Canada  is  chiefly 
a country  of  natural  resources- — rich  farm  lands,  endless 
forests,  vast  quantities  of  minerals,  extensive  fishing 
grounds,  and  immense  reserves  of  water  power  from  which 
to  generate  electricity.  Not  that  manufacturing  industries 
are  lacking;  indeed,  Canada  ranks  as  the  second  most 
important  manufacturing  country  in  the  British  Empire, 
after  Great  Britain  itself,  and  to-day  Canadian  manu- 


Sheep  Ranching  in  Alberta 


factured  goods  go  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
But  this  is  a comparatively  recent  development.  For 
many  years  after  the  Dominion  of  Canada  took  form,  the 
leading  products  of  Canadian  industry  were  grain  and 
stock,  lumber  and  timber,  fish  and  furs.  Natural  wealth 
of  this  sort  is  usually  spoken  of  as  primary  products,  while 
manufactured  goods  are  termed  secondary  products.  In 
1933  these  two  groups  were  made  up  as  follows: 


Primary  Products 

Per  cent,  of  Total  Production 


Agriculture 

28% 

Mines 

10% 

Forestry..... 

7% 

Electric  power 

6% 

Fisheries  and  Furs 

2% 

53% 


.fast  * 

6= 

[;.r 

F C5  cr 

A Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  in  Quebec 
Note  the  pile  of  pulpwood  in  the  right  background. 
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The  remaining  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  Canada’s  production 
was  accounted  for  by  manufactures  and  construction 
(buildings,  roads,  etc.). 

In  its  early  days  the  country  was  used  almost  altogether 
for  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping,  which  are  still  continued, 
particularly  by  the  French  Canadians.  Then  came  the 
first  farm  settlements,  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  the  two  great  natural 
resources,  wood  and  wheat,  were  gradually  developed. 
Then,  with  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  Canada 
began  to  increase  its  production  rapidly,  due  to  the  wide 
development  of  two  enormous  sources  of  wealth — the  vast 
wheat  lands  of  the  West  and  the  equally  vast  pulpwood 
areas  of  the  East.  Canada  became  one  of  the  great 
granaries  of  the  world,  and  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  for  the  raw  material  from  which  paper  is  made. 
As  a result,  Canadian  commerce  increased  enormously. 
Note  the  leading  products  exported  from  Canada  to  other 
countries  in  1935 : 


Commodity 

Wheat 

Newsprint  paper.... 

Nickel 

Wood  pulp 

Planks  and  boards. 

Meats 

Fish 


Value 

$132,441,685 

82,147,844 

28,422,859 

25,869,296 

24,900,902 

24,114,755 

22,411,413 


Let  us  observe  more  closely  where  this  natural  wealth 
is  to  be  found.  The  East  appears  to  be  given  over  to 
mixed  farming — cereals,  cattle,  dairy  products,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  But  here,  also,  are  the  forests,  with  their 
pulp  and  paper  industries,  and  the  cities,  with  their  fac- 
tories. The  western  prairie  practises  large-scale  grain 
farming  by  means  of  modern  machinery.  There  is  a great 
forest  industry  in  British  Columbia,  and  that  Province 
shares  with  Southern  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  fruit.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  the 
Great  Lakes  contribute  their  fish ; the  Rockies,  the  Canadian 
Shield,  and  Nova  Scotia  supply  mineral  wealth.  To  the 
north  lies  the  frontier,  where  the  pioneer  settler  is  clearing 
away  the  forest ; while  still  farther  north  begin  the  limitless 
hunting  grounds  of  the  fur  trapper.  Any  of  the  industries 
based  on  this  natural  wealth  will  be  interesting  to  study. 
Let  us  glance  at  two:  fishing , the  oldest  and  therefore  the 
one  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of  the  country, 
and  mining , now  the  second  in  value  of  production. 

A BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  CANADA 

Canada,  our  homeland,  is  a very  large  country.  It  has  towering 
mountains  in  some  parts,  and  broad  plains  or  low  hills  in  others; 
while  its  climate  is  as  varied  as  its  physical  features. 

1.  Before  you  can  begin  to  understand  the  people  of  Canada 
you  must  first  learn  a few  important  facts  about  the  land  itself. 
Appoint  five  small  committees  to  prepare  brief  reports  on  the  surface 
features  and  climate  of  each  of  the  five  important  physical  divisions 
of  Canada:  The  Appalachian  Region,  the  Lowlands  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Laurentian  Plateau,  the  Great  Central  Plain  and  the 
Cordilleran  Region.  Later  you  will  be  making  a more  careful  study 
of  each  of  these  regions,  so  your  present  reports  may  be  quite  brief. 

2.  Consult  a map  of  the  world  to  find  out  the  names  of  the 
important  nations  which  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  Canada.  Of 
these  nations  how  many  have  a climate  like  that  of  Alberta?  Like 
that  of  British  Columbia?  Like  that  of  the  Maritime  Provinces? 
Our  western  Provinces  have  a light  summer  rainfall,  and  long,  severe 
winters.  Are  there  any  other  countries  in  the  same  latitude  where 
these  conditions  are  found?  You  will  need  to  consult  the  rainfall 
and  temperature  maps  of  Europe  in  your  reference  books. 

3.  On  a map  of  Canada  lay  paper  cut-outs  of  France,  Russia, 
Germany,  British  Isles,  Italy,  Japan,  etc.  Be  careful  that  all  your 
maps  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  You  will  find  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  exercise  on  page  210  of  Our  Empire  and  Its  Neighbors. 

4.  What  important  Canadian  cities  are  approximately  the  same 
distance  apart  as  London  and  Edinburgh,  London  and  Liverpool, 
Paris  and  Berlin,  Berlin  and  Moscow,  Moscow  and  Vladivostok, 
Cherbourg  and  Marseilles,  Vienna  and  Berlin,  Hamburg  and 
Berlin,  Warsaw  and  Gdynia?  Do  you  begin  to  understand  why 
people  from  Europe  are  always  amazed  at  the  great  distances 
between  our  important  cities? 
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5.  On  page  8 there  is  a picture  of  one  of  Canada’s  important 
industries,  Sheep  Raising.  Start  a collection  of  pictures  which  will 
show  that  the  Canadian  people  make  their  living  in  many  different 
ways.  Before  you  have  been  working  on  your  collection  very  long 
you  will  begin  to  see  that  Canadians  are  engaged  in  a bewildering 
variety  of  occupations,  that  farming,  mining,  lumbering,  etc.,  are 
carried  on  in  very  different  ways  in  widely-separated  parts  of  Canada. 
Even  in  your  own  class,  or  school,  you  may  find  a wide  variety  of 
occupations  represented  by  the  daily  work  of  the  parents  of  your 
classmates.  What  occupations  might  be  represented  in  your  class 
if  you  lived  in  the  Maritime  Provinces?  If  in  Quebec  or  Ontario? 
If  in  British  Columbia?  If  in  the  North-West  Territories?  Why  is 
there  such  a variety  of  occupations  in  Canada? 

6.  Canada  has  many  large  rivers.  On  how  many  of  these  rivers 
do  you  find  large  cities  located?  Perhaps  you  can  suggest  in  each 
case  the  probable  connection  between  the  river  and  the  position  of 
the  city.  Now,  turn  to  Europe  and  Asia  and  find  some  rivers  that 
seem  of  equal  size  and  importance.  Name  any  large  cities  located 
on  their  banks.  Are  the  rivers  of  Canada  used  as  extensively  as 
those  of  Europe  and  Asia?  Why  do  we  not  make  more  use  of  these 
natural  transportation  routes? 

7.  Geographically,  Canada  is  a northern  extension  of  the  United 
States.  Show  that  there  are  fewer  geographic  barriers  (mountains, 
for  example)  between  Winnipeg  and  Chicago,  than  between  Winni- 
peg and  Toronto;  between  Halifax  and  Boston  than  between  Halifax 
and  Montreal;  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ontario  than  between 
Alberta  and  Ontario;  between  Vancouver  and  Seattle  than  between 
Vancouver  and  Calgary.  What  artificial  barrier  have  the  peoples 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  raised  to  interfere  with  communica- 
tion and  trade? 

8.  Use  a globe  and  a piece  of  string  to  investigate  the  position 
of  Canada  with  regard  to  the  important  aeroplane  routes  of  the 
present  and  those  which  may  be  used  in  the  future.  Investigate 
particularly  the  routes  between  such  important  cities  as  London  and 
Montreal,  London  and  New  York,  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool,  Lenin- 
grad and  San  Francisco,  Tokio  and  Chicago,  New  York  and  Shanghai. 
What  does  your  study  suggest  as  to  the  future  of  Canada’s  north- 
land?  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  and  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  flying  in  the  northern  regions?  To  what  extent  may  it 
be  possible  to  overcome  the  disadvantages? 

9.  Make  a set  of  cards  about  two  inches  by  three  inches  in 
size.  On  one  card  put  the  name  of  an  important  river,  or  city,  or 
lake,  and  on  a corresponding  card  put  the  name  of  the  continent  on 
which  it  is  found;  for  example,  Rhine  would  be  put  on  one  card  and 
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Europe  on  the  other.  Make  forty  or  fifty  of  such  pairs  of  cards. 
To  play  the  game  a group  of  five  or  six  players  may  sit  at  a large 
table,  or  on  the  floor.  One  player  deals  a “fact”  card  and  at  the 
same  time  another  player  deals  a “continent”  card.  If  the  two 
cards  correspond,  the  first  player  calling,  “Yes”  takes  the  cards, 
and,  when  all  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  the  one  having  the  highest 
number  of  correctly  matched  pairs  wins  the  game.  If  you  call  out 
“Yes”  when  you  should  have  remained  silent  you  forfeit  one  set  of 
cards  which  you  may  already  have  won.  Of  course  you  can  vary  this 
game  by  using  the  names  of  Provinces  or  countries  instead  of 
continents. 

10.  Prepare  a test  for  a classmate  by  marking  on  a blank  map 
a few  cities,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  which  you  think  he  should  be  able 
to  name.  He  may  at  the  same  time  prepare  a test  for  you  by  putting 
place  names  on  another  map  in  the  wrong  places.  Then  you  must 
correct  the  errors  he  has  so  carefully  made.  Do  not  forget  that  you 
have  been  using  the  maps  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as  the  map  of 
Canada. 

11.  Open  Forum:  What  part  of  Canada  would  seem  to  offer  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  a young  man  or  woman  about  to  launch 
forth  on  a career? 

Chapter  2 

FISHERIES 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  John  Cabot  set  sail 
from  England  for  the  mysterious  new  world  which  lay 
somewhere  to  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic.  As  you  know, 
he  reached  America  at  what  is  known  to-day  as  Cape 
Breton.  After  taking  on  board  a supply  of  wood  and  water, 
he  and  his  crew  of  eighteen  started  homeward.  Sailing 
north,  they  came  to  a large  island,  and  as  the  sailors 
leaned  over  the  sides  to  see  how  deep  the  water  was,  they 
were  surprised  to  see  thousands  upon  thousands  of  large 
fish  swimming  about.  Putting  a stone  in  a basket  to  sink 
it,  they  lowered  it  into  the  water  and  then  hauled  it  up  full 
of  fish.  For  several  hours  they  continued  to  amuse 
themselves  in  this  way.  To-day  the  island  is  known  as 
Newfoundland,  and  the  fish,  as  you  may  guess,  are  codfish. 
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Those  sailors  were  fishermen  as  well,  and  knew  the  value 
of  a good  fishing-ground.  It  was  through  the  tales  carried 
home  by  them  and  by  other  early  explorers  that  the  great 
cod  fisheries  of  America  were  opened. 

Other  voyages  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  Canada 
showed  the  cod  to  be  as  plentiful  inshore  as  on  the  outer 
“banks”  (shallows).  Large  quantities  were  caught,  salted 
and  dried,  and  shipped  to  France  and  England.  Fishermen 
sometimes  stayed  all  winter,  and  thus  a few  small  fishing 
settlements  grew  up.  From  then  till  now,  a matter  of  more 
than  four  hundred  years,  the  codfish  have  been  harvested 
every  summer — and  millions  still  remain. 

Important  as  are  the  cod  fisheries  in  the  East  of  Canada, 
they  take  second  place  to  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  West. 
Canada’s  fishing  grounds  are  very  extensive.  The  Bay 
of  Fundy,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  other  ocean  waters 
cover  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  fishing  area  of  the  North 
Atlantic  coast.  The  Pacific  coast  of  Canada  measures 
more  than  seven  thousand  miles  in  length.  The  Great 
Lakes  and  other  lakes  of  the  interior  together  contain 
half  the  fresh  water  in  the  world.  From  these  enormous 
areas  Canada  draws  immense  supplies  of  fish  of  the  very 
highest  quality,  for  it  is  a curious  fact  that  the  best  food  fish 
of  the  world  are  found  in  the  cold,  clear  waters  of  the 
north.  Rivalling  the  salmon  and  cod  in  value  are  the 
lobster  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Herring  (the  chief 
bait  for  cod),  whitefish,  halibut  and  haddock  are  all 
important  Canadian  food  fishes.  The  principal  catch  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  other  lakes  of  the  interior  is  whitefish  and 
salmon-trout. 

The  value  of  fish  production  varies  from  year  to  year; 
the  highest  on  record  being  in  1918,  when  it  totalled 
$60,259,744.  Usually  only  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  catch  is  consumed  in  Canada ; the  rest  is  sent  abroad, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  canned  salmon,  canned  lobster,  and 
dried  cod.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  our 
best  customers  for  fish,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
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Australia  takes  a large  quantity.  The  fisheries  provide 
work  for  a considerable  number  of  persons,  especially 
during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  The  actual 
catching  of  the  fish,  by  hook  and  line,  by  nets  and  by  traps, 
employs  some  sixty  thousand  men,  while  another  fifteen 
thousand  men  and  women  work  at  fish-canning  and  fish- 
curing. Add  the  persons  employed  in  building  and 
repairing  boats,  making  nets  and  traps,  constructing  piers 
and  wharves,  and  we  see  that  the  fishing  business  is  of 
importance  to  many  Canadians. 

1934 


Quantity 

Value 

Kind 

Caught 

Marketed 

cwt. 

$ 

Salmon 

1,696,856 

12,875,257 

Lobster 

361,992 

4,269,764 

Cod 

1,714,059 

3,327,507 

Herring 

1,901,874 

1,799,967 

Whitefish 

144,615 

1,358,692 

Halibut 

123,152 

1,134,307 

Haddock 

356,068 

1,075,529 

Modern  improvements  in  methods  of  fishing,  together 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  fish-canning  industry, 
have  caused  a large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fish  caught 
in  recent  years.  Instead  of  fishing  by  hand  from  small 
boats  (dories),  steam  trawlers  drag  a big,  funnel-shaped 
net  along  the  bottom,  gathering  every  kind  of  fish  in  great 
numbers.  The  demand  for  halibut  and  lobsters  has 
resulted  in  a rapid  increase  in  quantities  caught;  to-day 
the  lobster-fishing  of  Eastern  Canada  is  the  greatest 
industry  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  with  thirty  million 
lobsters  as  an  average  yearly  catch.  There  are  some 
fifty  large  salmon  canneries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in 
1934  they  packed  1,582,926  cases  of  forty-eight  pounds 
each.  Such  enormous  quantities  raise  the  question  of 
conservation , that  is,  the  guarding  of  the  supply  of  fish  in 
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order  that  it  may  not  become  exhausted.  So  the  Dominion 
and  the  Provincial  governments  have  passed  numerous 
laws  regulating  the  season  for  fishing,  the  places  where  fish 
may  be  taken,  the  amount  to  be  caught  in  any  one  year, 
and  similar  matters.  Where  the  fishing  grounds  are 
shared  with  the  United  States,  as  on  the  west  coast,  treaties 
have  been  made  between  the  two  countries  (such  as  the 
Halibut  Treaty  of  1923)  in  an  effort  to  prevent  waste  and 
future  scarcity.  Inspectors  and  other  officers  are  appointed 
to  enforce  these  regulations,  and  a fleet  of  government 
vessels  patrols  the  coastal  and  inland  waters  to  assist  in 
this  very  necessary  work. 

Before  leaving  this  business  of  fishing,  so  unfamiliar  to 
the  landsman,  let  us  look  in  at  the  sheds  of  a large  fishing 
company,  say,  at  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  and  discover 
how  it  is  that  a man  living  as  far  inland  as  Toronto  may 
enjoy  fresh  fish  from  the  Atlantic.  A schooner  has  just 
come  in  and  tied  up  at  the  pier,  by  one  of  the  big  shed  doors. 
She  is  well  filled  with  fish  of  several  varieties,  which  a few 
hours  before  were  swimming  about  in  the  cold,  green, 
ocean  water.  Presently  a huge  basket,  rigged  on  a rope  and 
pulley,  swings  out  of  the  hold  and  up  to  the  planking  of  the 
pier.  It  is  full  of  fish.  A worker  swings  it  over  in  front 
of  us  and  dumps  the  fish  on  a low  table,  then  sends  it  back 
for  more.  A man  at  the  table  begins  to  sort  the  fish, 
throwing  them  into  various  piles  according  to  variety  and 
quality.  Finally  they  are  weighed. 

We  watch  a big  halibut.  Away  it  goes,  with  its  com- 
panions, to  the  filleting  room.  First  it  is  dipped  into  hot 
water  to  rid  it  of  slime.  Then  it  is  laid  on  a table  and 
scaled.  A few  skilful  blows  and  cuts  remove  the  head, 
tail  and  fins,  after  which  it  is  filleted,  that  is,  the  bones  are 
removed  and  the  firm,  white  flesh  is  cut  into  regular 
sections  (fillets).  This  operation  requires  a very  sharp 
knife  and  a practised  workman.  The  fillets  are  taken  to 
the  packing  room,  where  they  are  packed  in  crushed  ice  in 
light  boxes,  ready  for  shipment  on  board  a refrigerator  car. 
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During  the  season,  these  cars  are  constantly  leaving  the 
large  fishing  centres  for  the  inland  cities.  On  arrival  there, 
the  fillets  are  quickly  transported  to  the  fish  stores,  where 
again  they  are  kept  on  ice  until  sold.  Fresh  fish  are  much 
more  prized  than  those  that  have  been  salted  or  dried  or 
otherwise  cured,  and  so  command  a better  price.  The 
invention  of  freezing  plants  and  refrigerator  cars  has 
extended  the  fresh  fish  business  enormously.  Prince 
Rupert  in  British  Columbia  has  one  of  the  largest  fish- 
freezing plants  on  the  continent. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  DEEP 

What  boy  does  not  enjoy  fishing!  Girls  are  not  so  keen  about 
the  sport, — they  don’t  like  the  flopping  trout  and  the  wriggling  worm. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  while  it  is  good  fun  as  a 
sport,  it  is  extremely  hard  and  often  dangerous  as  a regular 
occupation. 

1.  Fishing  is  the  oldest  Canadian  industry.  In  your  reference 
books  find  the  story  of  the  fishermen  from  England  and  France 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  each  spring  to  Newfoundland  and  Cape 
Breton,  long  before  Champlain  ever  set  foot  in  America.  Tell  how 
the  fish  they  caught  would  be  preserved  from  spoiling  before  it 
reached  Europe. 

2.  Several  of  the  reference  books  have  interesting  stories  about 
the  cod,  salmon,  halibut,  herring  and  lobster  fisheries.  Study  these 
descriptions  and  prepare  illustrated  reports  for  your  class.  You 
may  prepare  maps,  collect  pictures  and  make  miniature  nets  and 
other  equipment. 

3.  Are  you  interested  in  science?  Then  make  a study  of  the 
life  history  of  one  family  of  fish.  There  are  some  fish  that  have 
kept  their  life  stories  a secret  from  the  most  clever  of  our  scientists. 

4.  Draw  a diagram  which  will  show  that  man  is  partly  dependent 
for  his  food  upon  the  tiny,  microscopic  plant  life  of  the  sea. 

5.  The  interior  fisheries  of  Canada  are  very  different  from  those 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Find  out  how  Alberta  fishermen 
carry  on  their  work  in  summer  and  winter.  Try  to  find  a real  fisher- 
man who  will  talk  to  the  class  about  his  occupation. 

6.  By  means  of  a map  show  where  the  important  commercial 
fishing  waters  of  Canada  are  located.  On  the  same  map  indicate 
where  the  fish  will  be  marketed.  Indicate  also  the  railway  and  water 
transportation  routes  which  will  be  used  to  take  the  fish  from  the 
fisherman  to  the  distant  dinner  table. 
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7.  On  the  same  map  you  may  draw  graphs  showing  for  each  of 
the  Canadian  Provinces  the  kinds  of  fish  caught  and  their  value. 
The  Canada  Year  Book  has  all  the  information  you  will  need. 

8.  On  a map  of  the  world  show  the  four  most  important  fishing 
areas.  Can  you  suggest  why  fish  should  be  more  plentiful  in  these 
particular  places?  On  the  same  map  show  the  countries  which  buy 
much  of  Canada’s  fish.  What  will  Canada  take  from  these  countries 
in  exchange  for  the  fish? 

9.  As  fishing  is  such  an  important  industry  it  is  necessary  for  the 
government  to  make  strict  laws  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste  and 
destruction.  Find  out  what  the  government  is  doing  to  protect  and 

I conserve  the  fisheries.  If  possible,  visit  a fish  hatchery  to  learn  all 
you  can  about  this  important  and  interesting  work. 

10.  Imagine  that  you  have  been  on  a trip  with  the  fishing  fleet 
from  Prince  Rupert  or  Lunenburg.  Keep  a diary  covering  a period 
of  two  weeks ; tell  about  how  the  fishing  is  carried  on,  how  the  fish 
are  prepared  for  market,  how  you  were  lost  in  a fog  in  a small  dory. 
Of  course  you  will  have  had  your  camera  and  will  have  your  diary 
well  illustrated  by  pictures. 

11.  Write  a play  based  on  the  fear  and  uncertainty  which  must 
often  worry  the  fisherman’s  family  when  he  is  at  sea  in  his  small 
boat,  during  the  stormy  weather  of  spring  and  autumn. 

12.  Fishing  ships  under  full  sail  are  a sight  to  stir  the  soul  of  an 
artist.  Design  a cover  for  a booklet  on  fishing,  for  your  diary,  or  for 
your  play. 

13.  Put  on  the  blackboard  a list  of  fifteen  or  twenty  words 
associated  with  the  fishing  industry.  Your  classmates  may  suggest 
some  words  also.  Then  write  a paragraph  which  will  include  all 
of  the  words  in  the  list.  You  might  include  such  words  as : Atlantic, 
Pacific,  inland,  cod,  salmon,  lobster,  whitefish,  net,  seine,  dory,  etc. 


Chapter  3 

MINES 

Minerals  and  metals  have  had  an  enormous  influence 
upon  world  history.  Everyone  knows  how  Britain  built 
up  a great  empire  and  gained  a large  part  of  the  world’s 
trade  through  its  coal  and  steel  industries,  how  Australia 
was  settled  by  gold  seekers,  how  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  was  colonized  largely  through  the  lure  of  the 
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yellow  metal,  how  gold  and  diamonds  decided  the  ownership 
of  South  Africa.  In  Canada,  apart  from  the  coal  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  gold  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon, 
mining  on  a large  scale  is  a recent  development,  so  recent 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  what  effect  it  may  have  upon 
the  history  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Before  1900,  gold  and  coal  were  the  two  most  important 
minerals  we  produced.  To-day  Canada  stands  first  in  the 
production  of  nickel,  platinum  metals  and  asbestos,  second 
in  radium  and  zinc,  third  in  gold,  silver,  cobalt  and  copper, 
and  fourth  in  output  of  lead.  In  1886Xanada’s  mineral 
output  amounted  to  some  ten  million  dollars  in  value; 
in  1935  it  totalled  $308,164,000.  Canada  now  produces 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  nickel,  sixty  per  cent, 
of  its  asbestos,  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  its  cobalt,  thirteen 
per  cent,  of  its  lead  and  copper,  and  eleven  per  cent,  of  its 
gold  and  zinc.  This  tremendous  increase  is  due  mainly  to 
the  finding  of  new  deposits  of  the  metallic  minerals  (such 
as  gold,  lead,  zinc),  and  to  improved  methods  of  extracting 
these  metals  from  their  ores. 

The  mining  of  metals,  especially  the  precious  metals,  is 
usually  picturesque,  and  has  attracted  popular  attention. 
Stories  of  the  “gold  rushes”  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
novels  and  motion-pictures.  But  the  mining  of  coal, 
asbestos,  gypsum,  salt,  arsenic,  graphite,  mica,  talc  and 
other  minerals  of  which  Canada  is  an  important  producer 
also  contributes  heavily  to  our  native  wealth.  Nor  is  the 
list  complete  without  adding  the  quarrying  of  building  stone 
and  the  drilling  for  oil. 

Let  us  once  more  survey  our  country,  from  east  to  west, 
keeping  in  mind  the  highlands  already  noted.  The  most 
important  mining  development  in  Nova  Scotia  is  coal, 
and  upon  it  are  based  the  large  iron  and  steel  industries  of 
Sydney  and  New  Glasgow.  The  iron  ores  are  brought 
from  Bell  Island,  off  Newfoundland.  It  is  of  great  advan- 
tage that  both  the  coal  and  iron  of  this  region  are  close  to 
the  sea,  making  shipment  easy.  The  principal  asbestos 
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mines  of  the  world  are  found  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Quebec.  Copper,  gold,  silver,  lead  and  zinc  also  are 
mined  in  this  Province.  Ontario  is  the  largest  producer  of 
mineral  wealth  in  the  Dominion,  due  to  its  valuable 
deposits  of  nickel,  gold,  silver  and  copper.  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  it  may  be  noted,  lack  coal. 

Mining  is  a comparatively  recent  industry  in  Manitoba, 
but  the  same  copper-gold-silver-zinc  ores  exist  here  as  in 
Ontario,  and  extend  into  northern  Saskatchewan.  Coal  is 
produced  in  the  latter  Province,  but  not  on  the  scale 
developed  in  Alberta,  which  is  chiefly  a producer  of  non- 
metallic  minerals,  particularly  coal  and  oil  (petroleum). 
The  coal  fields  of  southern  Alberta  are  among  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  in  Canada;  the  Turner  Valley 
oil-gas  field,  south-west  of  Calgary,  is  the  chief  producer 
of  petroleum  in  the  Dominion.  There  are  enormous 
deposits  of  tar-sands  in  northern  Alberta.  Mining  is  a very 
important  industry  of  British  Columbia,  which  stands 
second  to  Ontario  in  value  of  total  production.  The 
Province  ranks  first  in  output  of  lead,  zinc,  and  silver, 
and  third  in  gold,  copper,  and  coal. 

What  kind  of  mine  would  you  like  to  see?  Let  us  pay  a 
brief  visit  to  one  in  British  Columbia,  rated  as  perhaps  the 
largest  producer  of  lead-zinc  ore  in  the  world. 

First  we  visit  the  offices  and  obtain  permission  to  make 
the  visit.  There  may  be  some  difficulty,  because  not 
everyone  is  allowed  in,  and  no  women  visitors  are  permitted. 
However,  let  us  imagine  we  receive  permission.  We  are 
then  conducted  by  one  of  the  officials  to  a room  where 
each  one  of  us  dons  oilskins  and  rubber  boots  and  a steel 
helmet.  On  our  way  out  we  pass  a big  room  from  which 
comes  a confused  noise  of  voices  and  running  water.  A 
shift  has  just  come  out  of  the  mine,  and  the  men  are  taking 
shower-baths  and  changing  their  clothes. 

The  mouth  of  the  mine  is  a tunnel  running  into  the  side 
of  a mountain.  Into  it  go  tracks  along  which  run  little 
electric  trains  of  flatcars.  We  sit  on  the  side  of  a flatcar, 
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with  our  legs  hanging  over,  and  rattle  down  a gentle  slope 
into  the  tunnel.  Daylight  disappears,  but  the  tunnel  is 
lighted  by  electric  lamps.  The  noise  of  the  train  is  deafen- 
ing, and  we  have  to  shout  into  one  another’s  ears.  We 
come  to  a place  where  the  tunnel  widens  out.  Here  there 
is  a double  track,  and  a trainload  of  ore  waits  to  let  us  pass. 

Presently  the  train  slows  down  and  stops.  We  have 
arrived  at  our  destination.  The  tracks  still  go  on,  branch- 
ing out  at  intervals,  but  at  this  point  our  crew  goes  to  work. 
A foreman  doles  out  the  tools  from  a big  tool-house  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  men  disappear.  We  go  on  to 
explore,  guided  by  our  official  friend.  But  first  we  light 
the  miner’s  lamps  which  are  stuck  in  front  of  our  helmets. 

Presently  we  come  to  a “stope,  ” a weird  cavern  of 
enormous  size,  only  dimly  visible  in  the  light  of  powerful 
searchlights  by  which  some  of  the  miners  are  working. 
And  now  we  begin  to  understand  things.  The  valuable 
lead-zinc  ore  which  comes  out  of  the  mine  is  found  in 
enormous,  irregular-shaped  masses  here  and  there  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain.  They  are  reached  by  tunnels 
along  which,  later  on,  the  trains  of  flatcars  will  run.  Skilled 
miners  drill  holes  in  the  ore,  insert  explosives,  and  blow 
the  ore  into  pieces.  When  enough  has  been  broken  loose, 
it  is  loaded  on  the  flatcars  and  taken  out  of  the  mine.  Day 
after  day  the  ore  is  broken  out,  and  as  it  is  removed  the 
cavern  grows  bigger  and  bigger.  As  long  as  there  is  any 
ore  left  the  work  goes  on,  until  all  that  remains  is  a gigantic 
cave,  with  its  ceiling  sometimes  scores  of  feet  above  the 
floor.  Now  we  understand  why  we  wear  steel  helmets,  and 
why  people  are  not  allowed  to  visit  the  mine  freely.  At 
any  time  a bit  of  rock,  loosened  by  the  explosions  which 
have  blown  away  the  ore,  may  come  away  from  the  ceiling. 
Occasionally  miners  are  injured  or  killed  in  this  way. 

It  is  pleasant  to  return  again  to  daylight  and  fresh  air, 
after  the  eternal  night  deep  within  the  mountain.  After 
returning  our  borrowed  clothes  and  helmets,  we  go  to  visit 
the  great  mills  near  by,  where  the  ore  is  crushed  and  then, 
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by  a series  of  complicated  processes,  is  separated  into  lead 
and  zinc  “concentrates.”  These  are  sent  to  an  immense 
smelter  at  Trail,  where  they  are  treated  to  yield  pure 
metal — zinc  and  lead.  One  is  impressed  by  the  large  scale 
of  this  industry,  by  the  costly  equipment  and  the  number 
of  workers  employed.  Clearly  it  requires  a vast  amount  of 
money  to  set  up  a plant  of  this  nature ; no  ordinary  miner 
or  group  of  miners  could  undertake  it.  One  marvels,  too, 
at  the  knowledge  which  enables  chemists  and  metallurgists 
to  discover  means  of  recovering  these  valuable  metals  from 
their  native  rock.  Unfortunately  the  scientists  do  not 
always  reap  the  benefit  of  their  discoveries,  but  the  man  of 
capital,  who  can  buy  machinery  and  pay  miners  to  do  the 
work,  and  so  it  will  remain  until  governments  rather  than 
private  persons  undertake  (as  they  already  do  in  some 
parts  of  the  world)  to  develop  these  natural  resources  as  a 
public  industry. 

How  are  these  ores  discovered?  That  is  another  tale, 
the  story  of  the  prospector  and  his  solitary  wanderings 
through  the  inhospitable  wilderness,  only  too  often  without 
reward  for  the  hardship  he  endures.  Let  us  take  a peep 
in  passing  at  that  enormous  waste  of  rock  and  forest  and 
lake  known  as  the  Canadian  Shield,  and  see  how  the 
amazing  discoveries  of  recent  years  are  made — discoveries 
which  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  many  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  gold  and  nickel,  silver  and  copper. 

A man  sits  in  a northern  hotel  on  a winter  morning. 
He  is  a prospector  of  long  experience.  For  twenty  years 
he  has  travelled  the  wilderness  seeking  traces  of  the  precious 
ores  which  now  and  again  have  made  men  fabulously  rich. 
Slowly  and  painfully  he  has  learned  the  lessons  of  the  rocks. 
Now  for  some  weeks  he  has  been  casting  about  for  certain 
information,  working  on  a “hunch”  that  in  a certain 
locality  there  is  gold.  As  he  sits  there,  he  passes  in  review 
the  information  he  has  gained.  Suddenly  he  makes  up 
his  mind. 

His  first  move  is  to  assemble  clothing  and  supplies  and 
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to  engage  the  services  of  an  aeroplane.  When  the  “ grub- 
stake” is  ready,  he  carries  it  out  on  the  ice  where  the  plane 
is  waiting.  Curious  eyes  watch  him,  but  none  can  guess 
his  plans.  The  pilot  starts  his  engine ; the  plane  takes  off. 
Not  until  they  are  in  the  air  does  the  prospector  disclose 
his  destination. 

Over  forest  and  frozen  lake  the  plane  roars,  covering  in 
a few  hours  a distance  which  would  have  taken  weeks  of 
hard  travel  on  foot.  At  last  it  descends,  its  skis  bumping 
gently  on  the  icy  surface  of  a little  lake.  Quickly  the 
grubstake  and  outfit  are  unloaded.  As  they  lie  in  a little 
heap  on  the  ice,  they  represent  perhaps  two  hundred 
dollars  in  value — a small  beginning. 

The  “hunch”  is  good.  A discovery  is  made — rich, 
gold-bearing  quartz.  A claim  is  staked ; samples  of  ore  are 
secured.  The  prospector  returns  to  the  nearest  outpost 
of  civilization  to  file  his  claim,  display  his  samples  and 
obtain  a partner  who  can  supply  the  needed  capital  for 
development.  The  strike  is  a good  one,  and  soon  the 
railway  has  delivered  to  the  nearest  point  several  tons  of 
supplies  for  the  support  of  a group  of  men.  Again  the 
aeroplane  roars  across  the  silent  wilderness,  carrying  men 
and  supplies  and  equipment.  Later  on  a caterpillar-tractor 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  travelling  the  level  winter 
highway  of  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

Now  the  diamond  drill  is  set  up.  As  it  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  rock,  its  borings  tell  the  miners  at  the 
surface  just  what  lies  in  the  depths  below.  The  news  is 
favorable.  More  equipment  arrives,  and  finally  the  mine 
goes  into  operation.  A mill  is  erected.  By  the  time  gold 
production  is  well  under  way  perhaps  a million  dollars  has 
been  spent.  But  this  mine,  which  in  the  very  beginning 
cost  around  one  thousand  dollars,  will  possibly  add  fifty 
million  dollars  to  Canadian  mineral  wealth. 

Many  prospectors  and  stakers  follow  a strike.  A small 
town  grows  up.  To-day  long  lines  of  men  gather  at  shaft 
heads,  with  scores  of  motor  cars  parked  in  the  mine  yard. 
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Great  whirring  motors,  throbbing  compressors,  whining 
hoists,  rumbling  ore  trains,  vast  machines  that  bore  and 
crush  the  rocky  ribs  of  the  Shield,  combine  to  form  a 
picture  of  modern  mining  industry.  The  timber  used  is 
cut  in  Canadian  forests  and  freighted  by  Canadian  railways ; 
the  machines,  the  coal  and  coke,  the  miners’  houses,  the 
car-loads  of  foodstuffs — all  mean  work  for  men  in  various 
Canadian  industries.  On  pay  day  long  queues  of  miners 
crowd  the  banks,  where  millions  of  dollars  change  hands 
every  month. 

There  are  many  romantic  tales  connected  with  this 
northland  mining.  In  1882  a blast  in  a rock-cut  on  the 
railway  near  Sudbury  uncovered  the  nickel-copper  ores 
which  have  made  Canada  the  source  of  the  world’s  nickel 
supply.  A rich  find  of  gold  was  made  within  a few  feet 
of  an  old  prospectors’  trail  which  had  been  used  for  years. 
The  lure  of  discovery  still  remains  strong,  for  it  is  thought 
that  the  present  development  of  mineral  wealth  in  Canada 
is  only  a foretaste  of  what  is  to  come. 

FROM  THE  DEPTHS  OF  THE  EARTH 

The  lonely  prospector,  camping  by  distant  lakes,  travelling 
unknown  rivers,  risking  untold  hardship  to  uncover  hidden  stores 
of  wealth,  is  a romantic  figure.  The  fact  that  to-day  he  may  swoop 
down  from  the  skies  in  an  aeroplane,  having  covered  in  a few  hours 
of  easy  flight  a distance  that  formerly  required  toilsome  weeks  on 
foot  and  by  canoe,  does  not  make  him  any  the  less  romantic. 

1.  Canada  is  rich  in  minerals;  some  parts  have  more  minerals 
than  other  parts.  On  the  map  locate  the  important  mineral-bearing 
regions.  Locate  also  the  railways  and  navigable  rivers  and  lakes 
which  are  being  used  to  reach  the  areas  rich  in  minerals.  Are 
there  any  important  mineral  deposits  which  have  not  yet  been 
developed  because  of  lack  of  transportation?  Suggest  some  means 
of  overcoming  this  handicap  of  poor  transportation.  Display  any 
suitable  pictures  and  maps  when  making  your  report  to  the  class. 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  important  minerals  of  Canada  and  tell  what 
use  is  made  of  each.  Find  out  what  other  countries  also  produce 
these  same  minerals,  and  estimate  what  part  of  the  total  each 
country  (Canada  included)  produces.  This  comparison  may  be 
made  by  a graph.  What  mineral  essential  to  modern  industry, 
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and  which  is  within  easy  reach  of  a railway,  does  Canada  seem  to 
lack?  Where  in  Canada  are  deposits  of  this  mineral  to  be  found? 

3.  Compare  the  population  map  of  Canada  with  the  map  of  the 
mineral  production.  The  class  may  be  interested  in  discovering 
whether  there  appears  to  be  any  connection  between  mineral 
resources  and  density  of  population. 

4.  Make  an  investigation  of  the  local  community  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  mineral 
wealth  for  its  prosperity.  For  instance,  a lumbering  community  in 
northern  Alberta  may  depend  on  the  Edmonton  coal  mines  to  buy 
some  of  its  lumber,  or  some  of  the  trees  in  an  Ontario  forest  may 
be  made  into  cardboard  boxes  to  enclose  goods  being  shipped  by 
aeroplane  to  the  North-West  Territories.  Other  examples  of  such 
interdependence  will  occur  to  members  of  the  class  as  you  continue 
this  study  of  the  local  community. 

5.  Make  a cartoon  showing  the  difference  between  the  old-time 
and  the  present-day  prospector. 

6.  If  you  were  going  on  a prospecting  trip  and  planning  to  be 
away  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  corner  grocery  for  three  months, 
what  would  you  take  with  you?  Make  a list  of  your  equipment  and 
estimate  its  cost  and  weight.  You  may  have  to  carry  your  pack 
many  weary  miles  over  rough  trails,  so  keep  it  as  light  as  possible. 
Make  a map  of  the  route  you  propose  to  prospect.  You  should 
leave  a copy  of  this  map  with  your  teacher  before  you  leave  in  case 
it  may  be  necessary  to  send  an  aeroplane  in  search  of  you.  If  you 
discover  an  extensive  deposit  of  rich  ore,  what  will  you  have  to  do 
in  order  to  develop  it  as  a producing,  profit-paying  mine? 

7.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  prepare  five  True-False 
statements  for  a test.  Here  are  some  examples: 

Canada  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  iron.  True  False 
Prince  Edward  Island  is  rich  in  minerals.  True  False 

Canada  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  nickel. 

True  False 

A small  class  committee  may  select  the  best  statements  and 
read  them  for  the  rest  of  the  class  to  answer.  To  obtain  your 
score  on  the  test,  subtract  your  total  number  of  incorrect  answers 
from  your  total  number  of  correct  answers. 

8.  Open  Forum:  Should  the  mineral  resources  of  Canada  be 
owned  and  developed  by  the  government  or  by  private  individuals? 
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OUR  PEOPLE 


Turning  from  the  natural  wealth  of  Canada  to  the 
people  who  have  helped  to  bring  it  into  use,  our  survey 
shows  the  latter  to  have  come  from  a wide  variety  of 
countries.  As  you  know,  every  few  years  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  makes  a census  of  the  people  in  Canada, 
or,  in  other  words,  counts  them.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
figures  for  the  last  census  (1931): 


British 

French 

German 

Ukrainian... 

Hebrew 

Dutch 

Polish 

Indian 

Italian 

Norwegian.. 

Swedish 

Austrian 

Chinese 

Finnish 

Hungarian.. 

Czech 

Roumanian 

Belgian....... 

Japanese 


5,381,071 

2,927,990 

473,554 

258,267 

156,726 

148,962 

145,503 

122,911 

98,173 

93,243 

81,306 

48,639 

46,519 

43,385 

40,582 

30,401 

29,056 

27,585 

23,342 


Others  in  smaller  numbers. 


Two  facts  stand  out.  One  is,  that  Canada  is  chiefly 
British  and  French;  the  other,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  the  Indians  and  Eskimo,  are  few  in  number. 
We  shall  have  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  British 
section  of  the  population,  because  it  is  much  the  largest, 
and  to  the  French,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  oldest. 
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But  first  let  us  observe  the  descendants  of  the  people  who 
were  already  here  when  the  first  Europeans  came. 

The  Indians  and  Eskimo  together  number  nearly 
130,000,  but  of  these  only  some  six  thousand  are  Eskimo. 
The  latter  are  the  most  northerly  race  in  the  world;  they 
are  found  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  on 


JAPANESE  1 

23,432 

ROUMANIAN  1 

29,056 

HUNGARIAN  1 

40,582 

CHINESE  1 

46,5  19 

AUSTRIAN  1 

48,639 

SWEDISH  1 

81.306 

NORWEGIAN  1 

93,243 

ITALIAN  1 

98,173 

INDIAN  1 

122,91  1 

POLISH  I 

145,503 

DUTCH  ■ 

148,962 

JEWISH  ■ 

156,726 

UKRAINIAN  ■ 

258,267 

GERMAN  m 

473,544 

FRENCH  WMl— 

2,92  7,990 

1 5,381 ,07 1 

CANADA  10,376.789 

Population  of  Canada  According  to  Races 


its  islands.  Some  live  around  Hudson  Bay,  and  a few  live 
west  of  it,  inland,  where  they  find  caribou.  Because  they 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing  only,  they  lead  a wandering  life, 
shifting  from  place  to  place  according  to  the  kind  of  game 
they  wish  to  secure.  A glance  at  the  vast  area  over  which 
they  travel  explains  why  they  are  found  in  widely  scattered 
bands,  and  it  is  easy  to  guess  that  their  small  numbers 
may  be  due  to  the  hard  conditions  under  which  they  live. 
A life  spent  in  a barren  region  where  the  winter  is  very 
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long  and  intensely  cold;  dependent  for  food  upon  fish  and 
caribou,  with  the  threat  of  starvation  always  present  should 
game  be  scarce,  is  not  attractive.  So  the  Eskimo  have 
lived  for  many  generations  undisturbed  by  other  races. 
Even  the  Europeans  who  came  to  trade  with  them  for 
walrus  tusks  and  white  fox  furs  left  them  peacefully  in 
possession  of  their  cold,  bleak  coasts. 

The  Indians,  in  early  times,  covered  a still  larger  area, 
and  just  as  Canada  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three 
regions,  so  may  the  Indians  be  divided  into  three  groups. 
In  the  East  they  used  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  for  shelters 
known  as  wigwams,  and  for  canoes.  On  the  prairies  they 
depended  upon  the  buffalo  for  meat  and  for  hides  which 
they  used  for  shelters  and  clothing.  In  the  Pacific  region 
they  found  material  for  houses,  boats  and  even  clothing  in 
the  great  cedar  trees  which  grow  there.  The  birch-bark 
canoe  Indians  were  chiefly  Algonkians,  wandering  hunters 
living  on  the  abundant  fish  and  game  of  their  region,  and 
depending  largely  upon  the  moose  for  food  and  clothing. 
It  was  they  who  invented  snowshoes  and  toboggans  and 
made  maple  sugar.  To  the  south  lived  the  Iroquoian 
tribes  (such  as  the  Hurons),  who  were  farmers  as  well  as 
hunters;  they  had  better  houses  and  stayed  longer  in  one 
place.  The  Plains  Indians  of  the  West  (such  as  the 
Sarcee)  lived  in  tipis  (tepees)  made  of  poles  and  buffalo 
hides,  and  wore  antelope  skins.  They  used  horses,  and  the 
various  tribes  fought  one  another  fiercely.  The  Pacific 
Coast  Indians  were  the  most  civilized  of  all,  because  living 
was  made  easy  by  a mild  climate  and  large  supplies  of  sal- 
mon. They  knew  very  little  of  farming,  but  their  houses 
were  the  largest  and  best  built  of  any  Canadian  Indians, 
and  they  lived  in  villages.  Clothing  was  made  of  woven 
cedar-bark. 

Where  the  Indians  lived  on  lands  desired  by  the  Euro- 
peans they  were  soon  driven  out,  because  guns  were  better 
weapons  than  bows  and  arrows.  Later  on  the  Indians 
also  began  to  use  guns,  and  so  found  it  much  easier  to  kill 
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game.  Fur  companies,  such  as  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
began  to  deal  in  furs  in  a large  way,  and  game  became 
scarce.  The  buffalo  were  killed  off,  and  on  the  prairie 
the  Indians  were  faced  with  starvation.  Then,  too,  many 
British  people  felt  that  it  was  unjust  to  take  the  land 
without  any  recompense  to  the  Indian  inhabitants,  so  the 
government  made  treaties  with  the  various  tribes,  by 
which  the  latter  gave  up  their  lands  in  return  for  certain 
payments  in  money  or  goods.  At  the  same  time  certain 
districts  were  reserved  for  their  sole  use.  To  this  day  most 
Indians  on  reserves  receive  “treaty  money”  each  year. 

As  more  and  more  Europeans  came,  and  the  game 
retreated  farther  north,  the  Indians  had  to  change  their 
way  of  living.  The  white  men  brought  two  great  evils, 
alcoholic  drinks  and  new  diseases,  such  as  smallpox. 
Indians  who  began  to  live  in  houses  and  wear  European 
clothing  often  lost  their  health.  The  fur  traders  robbed 
them  shamefully.  So  it  became  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  look  after  them,  and  after  a time  their  lot  improved. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  their  numbers  have  increased  by 
twenty  thousand.  Aided  and  taught  by  the  government, 
some  have  become  independent  farmers,  and  therefore 
citizens  with  the  right  to  vote.  In  1931  Indian  farms 
grew  1,675,000  bushels  of  grain.  Indian  property  now 
amounts  in  value  to  more  than  sixty  million  dollars.  In 
Ontario  the  Indians  have  even  sent  a member  to  Parliament. 

OUR  EARLIEST  CANADIAN  CITIZENS 

In  Canada  there  are  the  descendants  of  our  earliest  citizens, 
those  of  Indian,  Eskimo,  French  and  British  origin.  In  more 
recent  years  we  have  received  many  new  citizens  from  distant  lands. 

1.  Express  the  figures  (data)  on  page  32  in  the  form  of  a graph. 
Some  of  the  artists  in  the  class  may  wish  to  decorate  the  graph  with 
pictures  of  the  different  races  in  their  colorful  national  costumes. 
This  graph  will  be  useful  to  you  in  the  next  chapter. 

2.  The  Story  of  Britain  and  Canada , and  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment pamphlets  mentioned  among  the  reference  books,  have 
interesting  sections  on  the  Indian  and  the  Eskimo.  Committees 
might  make  miniature  villages  to  show  how  the  various  Indian  and 
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Eskimo  groups  lived  before  the  white  man  disturbed  their  estab- 
lished way  of  doing  things.  Another  committee  may  prepare  a map 
showing  where  these  people  are  living  to-day.  This  same  map 
may  have  pictures  of  the  present-day  occupations  of  the  people. 

3.  Find  out  what  the  Dominion  government  is  doing  for  the 
Indians.  If  possible,  visit  a reservation. 

4.  Open  Forum:  Should  our  pioneer  forefathers  have  taken 
Canada  from  the  Indians  and  Eskimo? 


Chapter  5 

MANY  RACES 


There  are  over  thirty  thousand  Indians  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Provinces  of  Canada, 
and  it  contains  the  largest  number  of  people  and  the 
greatest  number  of  cities  and  towns  of  all  the  Provinces. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  people  of  Ontario 
more  closely  as  to  the  countries  and  racial  stock  from 
which  they  or  their  forbears  came.  Again  we  shall  use 
the  figures  of  the  1931  census: 


Total  population 

British 

English 

Irish 

Scottish 

Other 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Dutch 

Italian 

Polish 

Indian 

Finnish 

Ukrainian 

Hungarian... 

Swedish 

Russian................. 


1,319,612 

647,831 

549,648 

22,680 


3,431,683 

2,539,771 


299,732 

174,006 

62.383 
60,241 
50,536 

42.384 
30,368 
27,137 
24,426 
13,786 
10,544 
10,050 
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Austrian 9,607 

Czech  and  Slovak.. 8,871 

Roumanian 8,267 

Jugo-Slavic 8,100 

Belgian 7,310 

Chinese 6,919 

Negro 6,886 

Norwegian 5,172 

Greek... 4,195 

Bulgarian 2,415 

Lithuanian 1,521 

Icelandic 326 

Japanese 220 

Other  Asiatics 5,158 

Other  Europeans 1,742 


Here  we  note  that  the  chief  racial  stocks  are  British, 
French,  and  German;  that  there  are  a good  many  Hebrews 
(who  are  usually  city  dwellers),  and  Dutch  (who  are  fine 
gardeners);  while  the  number  of  Asiatics  and  Negroes  is 
small.  From  these  figures  we  might  almost  guess  that 
Ontario  was  settled  in  the  first  place  mainly  by  British 
families,  that  there  were  large  French  and  German  settle- 
ments, too,  that  the  Province  has  populous  cities,  and  that 
it  contains  an  area  specially  suited,  by  soil  and  climate,  to 
gardening.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these 
groups  of  settlers  and  their  present  descendants  with 
each  other,  to  note  their  occupations  and  ways  of  living, 
and  where  in  the  Province  they  dwell.  If  we  did  so,  it 
would  soon  become  clear  that  the  civilization  which  is 
developing  in  Ontario,  while  largely  British,  owes  much 
to  the  cultures  of  many  races,  especially  of  Europe.  And 
this  fact  is  even  more  true  of  all  the  provinces  combined — 
of  Canada. 

OUR  NEWER  CANADIAN  CITIZENS 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  cheap  farm  land  of  the  United  States 
was  all  settled  by  farmers  from  Europe.  When  this  happened, 
people  began  to  come  to  Canada  in  large  numbers  to  settle  on  the 
rich  farm  lands  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
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1.  In  the  previous  chapter  you  made  a graph  showing  the 
number  of  racial  groups  in  Canada.  In  the  Canada  Year  Book  you 
will  find  similar  information  for  each  of  the  Provinces.  If  the 
class  is  large,  have  committees  make  a similar  graph  for  each 
Province;  if  the  class  is  small,  study  only  British  Columbia,  Alberta 
and  Nova  Scotia.  In  which  province  will  it  be  most  difficult  to  teach 
children  to  speak  the  English  language  correctly?  In  which  Province 
might  it  be  most  difficult  to  make  people  understand  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Canadian  people?  When  we  teach  our  newer 
citizens  to  understand  and  appreciate  our  habits  of  living  and 
thinking,  we  say  we  are  Canadianizing  them.  What  have  we 
found  to  be  the  best  ways  to  Canadianize  our  citizens? 

2.  Trace  your  own  family  tree  as  far  as  you  can  go.  Do  you 
find  that  there  is  a strain  of  foreign  blood  in  your  family  history?  - 
The  British  Royal  Family  can  trace  its  ancestry  to  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  but  it  has  been  enriched  by  intermarriage  with  almost  every 
royal  family  of  Europe. 

3.  Make  a school  and  community  survey  to  determine  what 
racial  stocks  are  represented. 

4.  Open  Forum:  Can  our  newer  Canadian  citizens  add  anything 
of  value  to  the  cultural  life  of  Canada?  Is  your  school  doing  anything 
to  preserve  the  valuable  contributions  that  may  be  made? 

Chapter  6 

EUROPE  OF  LONG  AGO 

To  understand  how  Europeans  found  the  region  now 
called  Canada,  and  why  so  many  of  them  left  their  old 
homes  to  settle  in  it,  we  should  extend  our  journey  both 
in  distance  and  in  time.  We  must  examine  the  western 
countries  of  Europe  as  they  appeared  toward  the  end  of  that 
thousand  years  of  their  history  known  as  the  Middle  Ages. 
For  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  the  finding  of  the 
New  World  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  about  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  marks  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  beginning  of  modern  times. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Europe  was,  in  the  main,  a 
farming  region ; its  towns  were  small  and  its  industries  not 
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nearly  as  important  as  they  are  to-day.  The  most  highly 
civilized  European  countries  were  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 
Very  little  was  known  of  lands  outside  Europe;  but  there 
was  some  trade  by  sea  with  the  more  highly  civilized 
countries  of  the  Near  East,  such  as  Arabia  and  Persia, 
and  through  them,  indirectly,  with  the  Far  East  (China, 
India,  etc.). 

Here  is  a village  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Out  in  the  middle  of  the  muddy  street  (for  there  are  no 
hard  roads,  nor  pavement)  is  a boy  of  twelve.  But  what  a 
strange  boy!  Suppose  we  follow  him  about  and  see  what 
he  does. 

His  name  is  Walter,  and  his  father  is  Tom  the  Mason. 
His  clothing  is  very  simple,  merely  a tunic  and  trousers, 
cut  in  very  rough  fashion  from  coarse  woollen  cloth.  His 
hair  is  long  and  uncombed ; and  he  is  very  dirty.  So  is  his 
clothing;  therefore  his  body  has  become  a breeding  ground 
for  the  vermin  which  infest  dirty  clothes.  This  fact  does 
not  worry  his  mother,  for  she  is  in  the  same  condition 
herself.  But  then,  there  are  no  bathrooms,  no  soap,  no 
barbers.  Soap  is  a new  thing  which  is  expensive  and, 
therefore,  is  used  only  by  a few  rich  people.  Barbers  are 
found  only  in  towns.  In  summer  a boy  may  swim  in  the 
river,  but  in  winter  the  water  is  too  cold.  And  hot  water 
is  scarce,  for  it  has  to  be  heated  in  pots  over  the  fire  which 
burns  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  one-roomed  cottage 
where  Walter  lives.  There  are  no  stoves,  and  no  one  has  a 
fireplace  with  a chimney  except  the  lord  who  owns  all  the 
land  about  the  village  and  lives  in  the  big  stone  castle  on 
top  of  the  hill.  In  Walter’s  home  there  is  just  a single  hole 
in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke.  If  the  wind  blows  from 
the  wrong  direction  the  room  will  be  smoky  and  his  eyes 
will  smart. 

But  these  things  do  not  trouble  Walter,  for  he  is  used 
to  them.  He  is  on  his  way  to  see  his  father,  who  is  building 
a stone  wall  for  the  lord.  The  street  is  not  only  muddy  and 
full  of  holes,  but  it  smells  of  garbage  and  other  filth  which 
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have  been  dumped  into  it  by  the  householders.  There  is 
no  garbage  collection,  no  water  system,  no  underground 
drainage.  The  village  well  stands  where  filthy  water  may 
easily  drain  into  it  from  below,  but  the  villagers  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  connection  between  impure  water 
and  the  typhoid  fever  from  which  they  constantly  suffer, 
any  more  than  they  connect  the  lice  on  their  bodies  and  the 
rats  in  their  homes  with  the  dreaded  typhus  fever.  There 
is  no  doctor  in  the  village. 

The  lord  is  a very  great  person.  Everything  in  the 
village  belongs  to  him.  Walter’s  father  works  for  him  and 
for  the  monks  in  the  monastery  over  in  the  valley;  no  one 
else  is  rich  enough  to  build  in  stone.  Ordinary  houses  are 
of  wood,  with  thatch  (straw  laid  in  rows)  for  roofing.  Tom 
the  Mason  is  a freeman,  and  receives  wages  in  money,  so 
that  he  is  better  off  than  most  of  the  farm  laborers,  the 
peasants,  who  work  on  the  lord’s  lands.  Many  of  these 
are  not  free,  but  are  bound  to  the  land,  that  is,  if  the  land 
^ were  sold,  they  would  be  sold  with  it,  like  the  cattle  and 
implements.  They  must  work  for  the  lord  whenever  he 
wishes,  without  pay.  In  return  they  may  cultivate  a small 
amount  of  land  for  themselves,  and  the  lord  is  supposed  to 
protect  them  from  attack  by  outsiders,  and — in  case  of  a 
dispute — see  that  justice  is  done  them.  Under  a good 
lord  their  lot  may  not  be  unhappy,  but  a greedy,  cruel  lord 
may  make  their  lives  wretched  indeed. 

On  goes  Walter,  up  the  hill  and  to  the  castle  gates, 
passing  the  farm  laborers  on  his  way.  He  knows  them  all, 
for  they  live  in  the  village,  going  out  to  the  fields  early  in 
the  morning  and  returning  at  night.  Even  to  this  day, 
many  farm  workers  in  England  live  in  small  villages. 
To  our  eyes  the  fields  appear  very  strange.  The  cultivated 
land  is  divided  into  three  large  fields : one  in  wheat,  another 
in  barley,  the  third  lying  fallow.  Next  year  the  order 
will  be  changed ; the  barley  land  will  lie  fallow,  the  wheat  land 
will  be  in  barley,  the  fallow  land,  having  been  rested  for  a 
year,  will  be  sown  to  wheat.  The  fields  are  quite  open 
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without  fences  or  hedges  about  them,  and  they  stretch  out 
to  the  woodland  and  meadows  where  the  cattle  and  pigs 
feed,  herded  by  small  boys.  Near  the  centre  of  it  all  lies 
the  village  where  Walter  lives,  with  its  mill  and  church, 
cottages  and  barns,  and  the  castle  some  little  way 
distant. 

Usually  the  fields  are  named  by  the  direction  in  which 
they  lie.  As  Walter  passes  the  west  field  he  sees  that  it  is 
being  plowed.  The  villagers  among  them  own  three  or  four 
plows,  and  to-day  they  have  loaned  enough  oxen  to  make 
three  teams.  The  oxen  are  small,  scrawny  beasts,  and  it 
takes  from  four  to  eight  of  them  to  pull  one  plow.  When 
half  an  acre  or  more  has  been  plowed,  a narrow  strip  of 
unplowed  land,  called  a balk,  is  left  between  it  and  the  next 
plowed  strip.  Thus  the  whole  field  is  left  in  strips,  for  it  is 
in  this  way  that  the  peasants  hold  their  land.  Each  has 
the  use  of  a number  of  strips  scattered  through  each  field, 
amounting,  perhaps,  to  three  acres  in  all  (depending  on  the 
amount  of  land  and  the  number  of  peasants).  In  this  way 
no  one  can  secure  the  use  of  all  the  best  land.  But  they 
do  not  own  their  land.  All  estates,  big  or  little,  belong  to 
the  king,  who  lets  them  out  to  great  lords,  and  these  to 
lesser  lords,  and  so  on  down  through  various  tenants  to  the 
peasants  who  do  the  work.  It  is  a very  complicated 
business,  and  the  fields  would  present  a strange  appearance 
to  us  to-day.  Walter,  however,  considers  it  quite  the 
usual  thing,  as  indeed  it  is.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  over  half  the  land  in  England  was  still  farmed  in 
this  way,  although  the  system  of  letting  it  out  (the  feudal 
system)  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

Across  the  field  Walter  can  see  the  farm  animals. 
Judged  by  our  standards  to-day,  they  are  woefully  thin 
and  small,  for  their  food  is  scanty.  In  summer  there  is 
grass  on  the  common  wasteland,  but  in  the  autumn  they 
have  only  the  stubble  left  on  the  grain  fields,  and  in  winter 
they  receive  but  a small  amount  of  hay.  There  is  no 
winter  feeding  of  roots,  and  most  cattle  and  sheep  suffer 
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from  starvation  in  long  winters.  An  ox  might  weigh 
four  hundred  pounds;  to-day  one  may  tip  the  scales  at 
two  thousand  pounds.  The  farmers  in  Walter’s  day  had 
little  knowledge  or  skill,  and  the  system  of  farming  was 
unfavorable  to  good  crops  or  good  stock. 

Because  of  the  big,  open  fields,  all  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  ran  together.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  keeping 
the  best  by  themselves  in  order  to  improve  the  breed. 
Crops  were  pretty  poor.  An  acre  took  two  bushels  of  seed, 
for  sowing  was  by  hand  and  wasteful,  and  yielded  on  an 
average  only  six  bushels,  which  was  a very  small  return. 
A good  deal  of  the  grain,  too,  went  in  brewing  ale,  for 
there  was  lack  of  pure  water,  and  everyone  used  fermented 
drinks  instead.  Not  for  a long  time  were  they  to  discover 
the  simple  Chinese  device  of  boiling  water  and  flavoring 
it  with  tea.  So  there  was  not  very  much  grain  to  live  on, 
and  because  it  was  all  grown  in  the  open  fields  common  to 
the  village,  no  one  could  experiment  with  new  kinds  of  grain 
or  fertilizer,  or  with  new  methods  of  cultivation.  If  one 
did,  the  rest  would  object,  for  bad  harvests  or  cattle 
disease  might  easily  bring  a village  close  to  starvation. 
Indeed,  as  Walter  well  knew,  the  spring  was  an  anxious 
time,  when  grain  and  hay  and  salted  meat  were  low  and 
there  was  still  a long  time  till  harvest. 

Up  at  the  castle  Walter  sees  the  lord’s  bailiff  giving 
orders  to  the  peasants  whose  turn  it  is  to  work  for  the  lord. 
Some  he  sends  to  the  plow  land,  others  to  the  beehives  or 
cattle  sheds,  still  others  to  trim  the  hedges  or  repair  the 
farm  implements.  Some  are  bringing  to  the  lord’s  steward 
the  produce  which,  in  addition  to  their  work,  they  pay  for 
the  use  of  their  land — eggs  and  fowl,  honey,  meat,  eels  and 
other  things  for  the  lord’s  pantry.  Walter’s  father  is  a good 
friend  of  the  steward,  and  presently  Walter  finds  himself 
with  a piece  of  honeycomb,  the  only  candy  he  knows. 
A few  peasants  are  able  to  pay  money,  a custom  which  is 
becoming  much  more  common  in  recent  years.  In  time, 
with  the  increasing  use  of  money,  they  may  even  be  able 
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to  buy  their  freedom  and  a bit  of  land  from  the  lord,  and 
set  up  as  independent  farmers. 

As  Walter  sucks  at  the  honeycomb,  he  little  dreams  of 
the  vast  changes  that  are  to  come  to  England,  and  to  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  next  half-dozen  generations. 
He  does  not  even  dream  of  that  distant  land  from  which 
many  of  the  new  things  are  to  come,  a land  where  a boy  of 
his  age  might  be  eating  sugar  instead  of  honey,  and  wearing 
cotton  or  silk  clothing  instead  of  rough  wool — the  mys- 
terious land  of  the  Saracens,  far  to  the  east  and  south. 
Yet  he  is  to  hear  of  it  shortly,  for  presently  there  is  an 
unusual  bustle  and  stir  about  the  castle.  The  friendly 
steward  is  summoned  and  departs  in  haste,  and  soon  there 
comes  an  exciting  bit  of  news.  The  lord  of  the  castle  is 
going  on  a Crusade. 

There  are  strangers  in  the  castle  yard,  lean,  tanned  men 
in  fighting  gear,  who  use  words  in  their  talk  which  are 
strange  to  village  ears.  Walter,  bursting  with  curiosity, 
approaches  as  near  as  he  dare,  studying  their  chain  armor 
and  their  weapons,  and  wishing  he  were  older  so  that  he, 
too,  might  see  foreign  lands  and  strange  people.  For  it 
appears  that  these  men  are  old  campaigners,  newly  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  Christians  of  Europe  are 
trying,  not  very  successfully,  to  retake  Jerusalem  from 
the  Mohammedan  Turks  and  Saracens. 

The  news  spreads  quickly,  and  a noisy,  questioning 
group  surrounds  the  men-at-arms.  Walter  listens  intently, 
and  what  he  learns  is  exciting  enough  for  a young  lad. 
He  hears  tales  of  killings  and  persecutions  visited  upon 
Christians  by  both  Saracens  and  Turks,  tales  which  have 
grown  in  the  telling,  but  which  he  firmly  accepts  as  truth, 
and  so  is  filled  with  a fiery  desire  to  go  out  himself  against 
these  accursed  heathen.  He  learns  that  the  cross,  worked 
upon  cloth,  which  is  worn  by  the  soldiers,  is  the  sign  of  all 
Crusaders  (from  crux , the  Latin  word  for  cross).  He  also 
learns  many  things  about  these  Eastern  people:  how  the 
Saracens  live  in  marvellous  stone  and  brick  houses,  orna- 
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mented  with  beautiful  carvings;  how  they  dress  in  silk 
and  cotton  clothing  of  fine  design  and  color;  how  they  eat 
rich  and  delicate  foods  unknown  to  any  but  the  wealthiest 
lords  in  England,  with  sweet  sugar  and  golden  oranges, 
melons,  apricots,  dates,  spices;  how  their  rooms  are  fur- 
nished with  sofas  and  mattresses,  marvellous  carpets  and 
tapestries;  how  they  take  baths  all  the  year  round,  using 
oils  and  soap  and  perfumes.  One  soldier  has  a dagger  of 
the  hard  steel  which  the  Moors  alone  know  how  to  make; 
another  shows  a beautiful  piece  of  pierced  metal  work, 
inlaid  with  colored  enamels.  Still  another  wears  a purse 
of  very  soft,  colored  leather  made  in  Morocco  and  brought 
by  him  from  Spain,  where  these  same  Saracens  hold  part 
of  the  country. 

How  little  do  the  listening  villagers  foresee  the  changes 
which  these  Crusades  will  make  in  their  own  lives!  How 
the  heavy  cost  of  outfitting  the  armies  will  cause  many  a 
lord  to  sell  cheaply  to  his  peasants  and  to  the  towns  on  his 
estates  the  freedom  they  desire!  How  other  lords  will  be 
killed  in  the  wars,  or  fall  into  debt  and  lose  their  lands  to 
strangers!  Or  how  the  foods  and  manufactures  of  the 
East  will  be  brought  back  by  returning  Crusaders  to 
Europe,  to  become  a part  of  western  civilization ! Already 
the  change  is  taking  place,  quite  apart  from  the  Crusades, 
in  the  busy  trading  towns.  Let  us  leave  Walter  at  the 
castle,  still  listening  to  the  soldiers’  tales,  and  look  in  at  a 
seaport  where  this  trading  business  is  going  on. 

THE  EUROPE  OF  FORMER  DAYS 

As  our  ancestors  came  from  Europe,  we  should  visit  this 
important  continent  to  find  out  what  it  is  like  to-day  and  what  it  was 
like  about  the  time  Columbus  set  sail  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic, 
bound  for  Cathay  (China)  and  Cipango  (Japan). 

1.  The  geography  of  a land  has  an  important  influence  on  what 
its  inhabitants  do  for  a living;  those  living  in  the  plains  may  be 
farmers,  while  those  on  the  mountain-sides  may  be  shepherds. 
Before  we  can  understand  how  the  people  of  Europe  live  and  think, 
we  must  know  something  of  the  surface  features  of  the  continent. 
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Instead  of  dividing  into  committees  for  this  study,  you  had 
better  all  work  together  for  a few  days,  as  everyone  needs  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  Europe.  First  of  all,  then,  study  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  continent,  learning  carefully  the  names  of  the  large 
indentations  which  permit  the  sea  to  reach  almost  into  the  heart 
of  the  continent.  Next,  locate  the  mountains  and  plains,  noting 
that  the  most  important  countries  lie  in  the  plains  and  that  the 
important  mountains  do  not  run  in  one  direction  as  do  the  mountains 
on  the  western  side  of  North  America.  Now  that  you  know  the 
location  of  the  continent,  the  surface,  and  the  direction  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  a great  deal  about  the 
climate,  and  when  you  know  the  climate  you  can  suggest  the  names 
of  the  important  farm  crops  in  different  parts.  Finally,  you  should 
study  a few  of  the  rivers  which  are  large  enough  to  be  useful  in 
transportation.  As  you  study  the  continent,  you  may  make  a relief 
map,  using  salt  and  flour,  papier  mache,  or  clay.  Be  careful  to 
keep  the  map  moist  until  you  have  the  rivers  properly  placed. 

2.  Each  age  of  human  development  has  its  own  curious  social 
customs.  We  would  not  think  of  eating  roast  meat  with  our  fingers, 
except  at  a picnic,  but  it  was  quite  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  the  best 
of  society  in  Walter’s  time.  During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
seen  breath-taking  changes  in  methods  of  travel  and  communication. 
We  live,  just  as  our  forefathers  lived,  and  our  descendants  will 
live,  in  a world  of  change. 

Follow  Walter,  step  by  step,  through  his  morning  in  the  village, 
out  in  the  fields  and  at  the  castle.  Point  out  those  features  which 
appear  strange  to  modern  eyes.  Perhaps  the  class  may  suggest 
that  there  is  yet  room  for  improvement  in  some  of  the  social  evils 
which  were  so  very  plain  in  mediaeval  times.  Make  some  models 
of  the  farming  equipment  which  was  used  by  Walter’s  friends. 

3.  Walter  may  not  be  welcome  in  the  castle  among  the  knights 
and  other  retainers  of  the  noble  lord.  However,  you  need  not  be 
shy,  and  may  explore  as  you  please.  Visit  the  great  hall,  the 
bedrooms,  the  kitchen,  the  armory,  and  even  the  dungeons,  with 
the  aid  of  the  reference  books.  Part  III  of  The  Story  of  Britain  and 
Canada  and  chapters  five  and  six  of  Our  Empire  and  Its  Neighbors 
will  be  useful  to  you  as  you  wander  from  room  to  room.  Illustrate 
your  report  with  models  of  furniture,  weapons,  and  clothing.  The 
girls  may  dress  a doll  in  the  clothes  of  the  lady  of  the  castle,  and  the 
boys  may  provide  her  lord  with  the  necessary  armor  and  equipment 
for  a tournament.  Be  careful  not  to  use  any  materials  that  were 
discovered  in  central  and  northern  Europe  at  a later  period. 

4.  Prepare  a menu  for  a banquet.  The  lord  and  his  retainers 
have  been  hunting  and  hawking  since  sunrise.  They  are  tired 
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and  very  hungry.  Be  sure  you  prepare  a substantial  dinner  or  you 
may  be  sent  to  spend  a few  days  in  the  dark,  slimy  dungeons.  As 
you  are  preparing  the  meal,  what  may  you  find  lacking  on  the 
pantry  shelves?  Why  are  these  common  and  quite  cheap  household 
necessities  lacking? 

5.  When  we  are  being  educated  we  are  receiving  a training  for 
living.  What  form  would  this  education  take  for  the  lord’s  son  and 
daughter?  For  the  son  of  Will,  the  Tanner,  who  wishes  to  become 
a carpenter?  For  Walter,  who  wishes  to  learn  to  read  and  write? 

6.  In  mediaeval  times  the  Church  had  very  great  influence  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Why  was  this? 

7.  You  should  test  each  other  frequently  on  the  surface  features 
of  Europe.  Prepare  outline  maps  and  indicate  coast  waters, 
islands,  rivers,  mountains  and  other  facts  which  have  been  learned. 

8.  Consult  the  reference  books  with  regard  to  other  features  of 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages : the  building  of  great  cathedrals,  the  writing 
of  books,  the  development  of  art  and  music  in  their  various  forms. 
These  things  are  always  of  importance  in  the  story  of  any  people. 

9.  Open  Forum:  In  mediaeval  times  there  was  poverty  and 
distress.  In  five  hundred  years  has  there  been  any  progress  made 
in  getting  rid  of  these  social  evils? 

Chapter  7 

TRADING  AND  TRADERS 

Our  view  of  country  life  in  mediaeval  Europe  has 
shown  us  that  a great  part  of  the  farming  is  carried  on 
merely  to  supply  home  wants.  After  enough  grain  has  been 
put  by  to  feed  the  village  till  the  next  harvest,  brew  the 
required  beer  and  ale,  and  supply  some  extra  feed  for  the 
livestock,  there  is  very  little  left  to  sell.  But  there  is  one 
product  which  brings  in  a little  money,  and  that  is  wool. 
Year  by  year  the  quantity  is  increasing,  for  English  wool  is 
of  fine  quality,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  foreign  nations. 
Indeed,  wool  is  to  play  a very  important  part  in  the  lives  of 
both  peasants  and  townsmen  for  many  generations  to  come. 

As  we  make  our  way  toward  the  coast  we  follow  a main 
road,  deeply  rutted  by  the  wheels  of  transport  wagons 
carrying  goods  of  many  kinds,  but  chiefly  wool.  Our  goal 
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is  London,  centre  of  the  wool  trade.  We  pass  through  a 
large  town,  where  a fair  is  being  held,  and  we  see  large 
quantities  of  wool  being  sold  to  wool  dealers  from  many 
parts  of  England  and  from  foreign  lands  as  well.  Some  of 
it  will  be  manufactured  into  yarn,  some  may  be  woven  into 
woollen  goods,  but  a large  part  is  shipped  out  of  the  country 
just  as  it  is.  We  join  a line  of  wagons  and  talk  with  one  of 
the  drivers.  After  he  has  told  us  how  bad  the  roads  are, 
we  learn  some  interesting  facts.  Noticing  the  large  number 
of  sheep  feeding  on  the  pasture  lands,  he  tells  us  that  the 
growing  of  wool  is  becoming  very  profitable,  so  much  so 
that  many  lords  are  beginning  to  enclose  the  open  fields 
with  fences,  and  pasture  sheep  on  them,  turning  out  the 
peasants  to  find  a living  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  latter 
find  employment  in  the  towns,  which  at  first  were  chiefly 
trading  centres  but  are  now  manufacturing  wool  into  yarn 
and  into  woollen  cloth,  in  greater  quantity  every  year. 

The  fact  that  the  king’s  authority  is  now  more  firmly 
established,  so  that  the  lords  fight  less  among  themselves 
and  there  are  fewer  bands  of  robbers,  has  done  much  to 
increase  trade.  Our  driver  tells  us  some  startling  tales  of 
encounters  with  highwaymen  on  the  roads  between  the 
towns  in  former  days,  when  wagons  had  to  travel  together 
with  armed  men  for  protection.  On  we  go,  feeling  rather 
glad  that  we  are  no  longer  in  those  bad  old  days,  and  at 
night  put  up  at  an  inn.  Early  in  the  morning  we  are  up 
and  away,  and  at  last  London  looms  in  sight.  Even  here 
we  see  garbage  in  the  street,  and  the  driver  recalls  when  pigs 
and  chickens  used  to  root  and  scratch  in  it.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  regulations  had  become  more  strict,  and 
pigs  must  be  kept  at  home. 

Finally  we  reach  the  port  of  London,  where  ships  lie  at 
the  docks  receiving  and  discharging  cargo.  Our  load  of 
wool  is  to  go  to  Bruges,  where  part  of  it  will  be  transferred 
to  a galley  from  Venice.  In  either  case  it  will  be  manu- 
factured into  fine  woollen  goods,  and  may  return  in  that 
form  to  England  to  be  sold  to  the  well-to-do.  It  may  be 
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noted  that  in  1350  very  little  English  cloth  went  abroad, 
but  by  1550  English  wool  was  sent  out  chiefly  as  cloth. 
The  change  was  due  partly  to  government  regulations 
forbidding  the  export  of  raw  wool,  partly  to  the  fact  that 
many  skilled  foreign  weavers,  persecuted  in  their  own  lands 
for  religious  reasons,  fled  to  the  freer  country  of  England, 
bringing  their  skill  and  experience  with  them. 

A number  of  ships  sail  together,  for  the  seas  are  not  yet 
free  of  pirates,  and  even  merchant  ships  of  another  nation 
might  try  to  rob  strange  vessels  at  any  time.  His  load 
delivered,  our  carter  visits  a big  fair,  there  to  secure  a 
return  load  of  foreign  goods — spices,  rich  textiles,  metal 
wares,  glass,  wine  and  fruit,  tar,  furs,  iron  and  salt.  There 
are  many  foreign  merchants  present:  Flemings  and  Vene- 
tians, Spaniards  and  Frenchmen.  Some  have  brought 
wares  from  their  own  lands;  others,  especially  the  Italians, 
have  luxury  goods,  imported  from  the  East.  In  the  years 
to  come,  Englishmen  are  to  become  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  these  foreign  goods,  and  English  merchants  will 
gradually  displace  the  foreigners,  sending  their  own  ships 
across  the  narrow  seas  to  Europe,  and  even  the  long  way 
through  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Near  East.  The  change 
will  be  hastened  by  the  demand  of  the  returning  Crusaders 
for  the  luxuries  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  in 
the  East,  or  of  visitors  to  Spain  and  the  North  African 
coast,  where  the  Eastern  civilization  has  taken  root. 

As  we  mingle  with  the  crowd  while  our  carter  is 
completing  his  load,  we  hear  many  wonder  tales  of  that 
mysterious  land  far  toward  the  rising  sun,  of  its  riches  and 
splendor — tales  no  doubt  wildly  exaggerated,  but  believed 
by  the  gaping,  wide-eyed  crowds  who  listen  to  the  rollicking 
sailors  and  richly  garbed  merchants  as  they  talk.  Many 
times  do  we  hear  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller, 
who  not  only  travelled  to  China  but  visited  the  court  of 
the  great  Kublai  Khan,  and  later  wrote  a book  telling  of 
the  wonders  he  had  seen. 

Here  we  see  a group  of  crusading  men-at-arms,  swagger- 
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ing  in  their  chain  mail  as  they  exchange  tales  of  battle  and 
plunder.  One  is  describing  the  long,  dreary  march  across 
Europe  to  the  Italian  seaport  from  which  the  army  set 
sail  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  dreadful  loss  in  lives,  often 
from  sheer  lack  of  food.  An  old  man  in  the  crowd,  veteran 
of  an  earlier  Crusade,  tells  of  a battle  in  which  the  Moslems 
beat  back  the  Christian  advance  with  terrible  slaughter. 
There  are  stories  of  women  and  children  who  went  with 
the  crusading  armies,  never  to  return;  of  the  Children’s 
Crusade,  when  thousands  were  sold  as  slaves  in  the  cities  of 
northern  Africa.  And  now  the  crusading  spirit  is  again 
abroad,  urged  on  by  promises  of  heavenly  rewards  to  all 
who  take  part.  Sometimes  the  tale  is  old  and  different, 
as  of  the  time  when  King  Richard  I captured  a great 
caravan  coming  up  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  loot 
was  immensely  valuable:  “precious  spices  of  various  kinds; 
gold  and  silver  in  great  plenty;  cloaks  of  silk;  purple  and 
scarlet  robes;  coats  of  mail;  costly  embroidered  quilts; 
bread,  barley,  meal,  and  a large  quantity  of  conserves  and 
medicines ; silver  dishes  and  candlesticks ; pepper,  cinnamon, 
sugar,  wax;  and  an  immense  sum  of  money.”  Tales  such 
as  this  can  lure  many  a venturesome  lad  from  his  home 
and  people. 

WE  GO  TRAVELLING 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  after,  long 
journeys  were  tiresome  and  sometimes  dangerous;  the  roads  were 
often  mere  tracks  and  highwaymen  lurked  in  the  dense  forests. 
Men  in  the  north  and  west  of  England  did  not  want  to  be  Members 
of  Parliament  because  they  would  have  to  make  the  long  and 
expensive  journey  to  London. 

1.  Your  friend  Walter,  the  son  of  Tom  the  Mason,  has  been 
granted  a rare  privilege.  A trader  who  is  passing  through  the 
village  has  promised  to  see  that  he  arrives  safely  at  the  market  town 
where  he  will  visit  his  uncle,  Will  the  Tanner,  for  a few  days. 
As  the  highways  are  not  crowded,  you  may  accompany  them  to  tell 
the  class  about  the  wonderful  sights  which  will  keep  Walter  talking 
for  months  after  he  returns  home.  Twelve-year-old  boys  have  not 
changed  much  since  Walter’s  time.  See  all  the  sights  of  the  town, 
visit  the  fair,  tell  about  the  people  in  the  streets,  enjoy  the  amuse- 
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ments,  do  some  window-shopping  (for  you  will  not  have  very  much 
money),  and  even  watch  the  tax  collectors  paying  their  money  to 
the  king’s  officers.  Perhaps  you  had  better  take  some  of  the 
reference  books  with  you  in  case  you  may  ask  some  questions  that 
no  one  in  the  town  can  answer. 

2.  As  they  approach  the  town,  Walter  notices  that  his  trader 
friend  seems  rather  worried.  In  reply  to  Walter’s  question,  the 
trader  explains  that  he  is  a stranger  in  the  town  and  that  in  some 
towns  there  are  very  strict  laws  against  outside  traders  doing 
business.  In  each  town  all  business  is  controlled  by  the  gilds. 
Find  out  what  the  trader  will  tell  Walter  about  the  gilds. 

3.  This  trader  has  made  many  journeys  to  foreign  lands  and  he 
tells  Walter  some  of  his  adventures  by  land  and  sea  and  about 
some  of  the  strange  cities  he  has  visited.  Collect  or  make  pictures 
of  mediaeval  trading  ships.  Show  the  most  important  sea  and  land 
routes  in  Europe.  Indicate  also  the  important  trading  cities. 
Try  to  explain  why  trading  cities  grew  up  at  certain  places. 

4.  Appoint  one  committee  to  describe  the  home  of  a well-to-do 
Englishman  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  another  to  describe  the  home 
of  an  equally  wealthy  Moor  in  Spain.  Use  as  many  pictures  as 
possible;  you  may  even  wish  to  make  a cardboard  model  of  the 
interior  of  the  living-room  in  each  home.  In  which  home  would 
you  rather  live?  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  living 
standards? 

5.  Crusades  were  the  great  adventure  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  even  children,  made  the  long, 
expensive,  difficult,  and  dangerous  journey  to  the  Near  East. 
Many  of  them  never  returned,  but  those  who  did  brought  back 
breath-taking  stories  of  what  they  had  seen,  of  the  strange  food  they 
had  eaten,  of  the  rich  clothing  they  had  worn.  Make  a time-line  of 
the  Crusades  and  illustrate  it  with  pictures  to  show  how  the  living 
and  thinking  of  the  people  of  Europe  was  changed  by  this  contact 
with  the  culture  of  the  Near  East. 

6.  Make  a mixed  list  of  foodstuffs  (fruit,  vegetables,  and  spices), 
of  textiles  (clothing  materials),  and  other  common  articles  on  the 
blackboard  and  have  the  members  of  the  class  put  them  in  two 
groups:  (1)  those  found  in  Europe  before  the  Crusades,  and  (2)  those 
not  found  in  Europe  until  after  the  Crusades.  There  may  be  great 
disagreement  as  to  the  placing  of  some  of  the  items.  Your  reference 
books  will  help  you  to  decide  some  of  the  disputes. 

The  sailors  from  the  trading  vessels  also  have  many 
tales  of  hardship  and  endurance  to  tell.  Here  is  a tall, 
stout  fellow  who  bears  on  his  arms  and  face  the  marks  of 
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many  an  old  wound.  Once  upon  a time  he  left  his  ship  at 
Alexandria,  and  took  service  in  one  of  the  caravans  which 
meet  the  vessels  there,  curious  to  know  from  whence  came 
the  spices  and  perfumes,  the  silks  and  ivory  they  bore. 
Thus  he  journeyed  to  Mecca,  holy  city  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  there  changed  over  to  a camel  caravan 
returning  east.  Slowly  he  journeyed  across  the  Arabian 
desert,  hot  by  day  and  cool  by  night,  until  he  reached 
Bagdad,  a city  of  a thousand  wonders.  Then  again  east, 
across  bleak  highlands,  where  he  fell  ill  and  had  to  be  left 
behind,  not  to  return  to  his  native  land  for  many  months. 
Such  was  the  way  Marco  Polo  travelled. 

While  we  are  watching  the  peasants  and  lords,  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  not  forget  those  equally  interest- 
ing persons,  the  churchmen  and  scholars,  the  artists  and 
architects,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  much  that  we  have 
to-day.  For  it  was  in  those  times  that  Chaucer  in  England 
and  Dante  in  Italy  penned  their  immortal  works,  that  the 
troubadours  of  France  sang  their  songs.  It  was  the  age  of 
magnificent  cathedrals,  of  beautiful  stained-glass  windows, 
of  wood  carving  and  lovely  tapestries,  and  many  other 
things  which  will  well  repay  our  study  of  them. 

Now  let  us  transfer  ourselves  to  Asia,  home  of  the 
luxuries  sought  by  these  western  traders.  As  you  know, 
Asia  is  the  largest  of  all  the  continents.  It  contains  the 
highest  land  in  the  world  (the  Himalaya  Mountains),  the 
lowest  land  in  the  world  (the  Dead  Sea),  and  the  coldest 
spot  in  the  world  (on  the  Lena  River  in  Siberia).  It  has 
the  place  of  greatest  rainfall  (Burma,  with  over  five 
hundred  inches  yearly),  the  highest  plateau  (Tibet),  and  the 
largest  population  of  any  continent.  Asia  is  probably  the 
original  home  of  the  human  race,  it  is  the  home  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  and  of  the  greatest  religions.  From  it 
came  most  of  our  cereals,  fruits  and  domestic  animals, 
and  many  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers.  It  first  introduced 
to  the  world  silk  and  cotton,  porcelain,  gunpowder,  paper, 
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printing,  the  mariner’s  compass,  the  use  of  natural  gas. 
Asia  has  vast  resources;  it  has  also  the  greatest  area  of 
waste  lands  in  the  world.  It  has  marked  differences  in 
climate.  It  is  the  land  of  famines. 

One  feature  strikes  our  attention  at  once.  From 
Mongolia  in  the  east,  through  Turkestan,  Afghanistan, 
Persia  and  Arabia  stretches  a belt  of  dry  desert  land, 
sometimes  sandy,  sometimes  stony — a great  barrier  to  the 
movements  of  people,  cutting  off  China  and  India  from 
the  north  and  from  Europe.  No  wonder  the  people  of  the 
west  knew  but  little  of  the  Asiatic  world ! Listen  to  what 
Marco  Polo  wrote: 

Travellers  who  intend  to  cross  the  [Gobi] 
desert  . . . load  a number  of  stout  asses  and 

camels  with  provisions  and  with  their  merchandise. 
Should  the  former  be  consumed  before  they  have 
completed  the  passage,  they  kill  and  eat  the  cattle 
of  both  kinds.  . . . The  stock  of  provisions 

should  be  laid  in  for  a month,  that  time  being 
required  for  crossing  the  desert  in  its  narrowest 
part.  . . . During  these  thirty  days  the 

journey  is  invariably  over  either  sandy  plains  or 
barren  mountains;  but  at  the  end  of  each  day’s 
march  you  stop  at  a place  where  water  is  procur- 
able. ...  In  this  tract  neither  beasts  nor 
birds  are  met  with,  because  there  is  no  kind  of 
food  for  them. 

So  for  many  centuries  the  products  of  the  old  and  highly 
civilized  East  were  conveyed  to  Europe  only  with  expense 
and  danger,  to  be  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
marvel  of  the  ordinary  man.  And  thus  it  was  that  cities 
such  as  Constantinople,  Venice,  and  Hamburg  grew 
steadily  in  wealth  and  importance.  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople  were  meeting-places  for  eastern  caravans 
and  western  ships;  Venice,  Genoa  and  Florence,  situated 
half-way  between  the  two  ends  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  a road  into  central  Europe  through  the  passes  of  the 
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Alps,  became  the  natural  distributors  of  Eastern  goods.  In 
time,  the  Mediterranean  became  practically  a “Venetian 
lake.”  Venetian  merchants  bothered  little  with  land 
trade.  Their  vessels  went  out,  in  strong  fleets,  to  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  Egypt,  and  to  England  and 
Flanders,  bearing  silk  goods,  beautiful  Venetian  glass, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron  and  brass  ware,  spices  and 
perfumes  and  Eastern  goods.  In  the  north,  Bruges  and 
Hamburg  and  other  cities  of  the  great  trading  union  called 
the  Hanseatic  League  further  distributed  these  goods. 
Venetian  ships  brought  back  wool  and  hides,  fish,  furs,  and 
other  natural  products  of  the  region.  Florence  was  a big 
buyer  of  English  wool.  Large  fortunes  were  made,  and  a 
wealthy  merchant  class  grew  up,  able  to  finance  longer 
voyages  in  better  ships. 

DARING  TRAVELLERS 

Among  men  drawn  to  the  Near  East  by  stories  of  its  marvels 
were  two  merchants  of  Venice,  in  Italy,  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  their  nephew,  a lad  of  seventeen  years.  But  when  they  reached 
the  Near  East  they  discovered  that,  in  many  cases,  the  source  of  all 
the  wonderful  things  they  saw  was  far  across  the  mountains  and 
deserts  of  Asia.  They  determined  to  visit  these  strange,  distant 
lands. 

1.  Before  you  can  properly  appreciate  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  these  earliest  European  visitors  to  the  Far  East,  you 
must  study  the  continent  of  Asia.  Proceed  just  as  you  did  in 
chapter  six  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  Be  careful  to  notice  how 
definitely  each  part  of  Asia  is  separated  from  other  parts.  There 
are  not  long  arms  of  the  ocean  stretching  into  the  interior  as  there 
are  in  Europe. 

2.  Appoint  a committee  to  study  the  journeys  made  by  Marco 
Polo  and  his  uncles.  Dramatize  scenes  from  his  life  in  China. 
Make  careful  maps  of  his  overland  journey  to  China  and  of  his 
return  journey  by  sea.  What  new  knowledge  would  he  have  which 
would  be  of  great  value  to  European  merchants? 

3.  Three  French  monks  made  a journey  to  China  and  risked  their 
lives  to  smuggle  insect  eggs  out  of  the  country.  Name  the  insect. 
If  you  were  writing  their  story  for  a moving-picture  director,  what 
scenes  would  you  include  in  the  script? 
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4.  As  a result  of  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  and  many  other 
adventurers  whose  names  are  unknown,  a flourishing  trade  sprang 
up  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  partly  overland  and  partly  by 
sea.  Show  these  trade  routes  clearly  on  a map.  On  the  same  map 
locate  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence, 
Amsterdam,  Bruges,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Cologne,  London,  Novgorod. 
Explain  why  each  city  developed  into  such  an  important  trading 
community. 

5.  Test  each  other  carefully  on  Asia  just  as  you  did  when  you 
were  studying  Europe. 

6.  Open  Forum : Is  there  any  connection  between  the  distribution 
of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  Asia  and  the  present 
attitude  of  Japan  towards  China? 


Chapter  8 
A NEW  WORLD 

Travel  by  water  has  always  been  cheaper,  and  usually 
easier,  than  travel  by  land.  The  route  across  the  Great 
Barrier  belt  of  Asia  was  both  difficult  and  expensive.  To 
some  extent  it  may  have  been  rendered  even  more  expensive 
by  the  tolls  levied  on  the  caravans  by  the  Turks,  a semi- 
barbarous  Mohammedan  people  who  took  over  the  empire 
of  the  Saracens.  At  any  rate,  the  demand  for  Eastern 
goods  steadily  grew,  but  the  supply  was  still  limited. 
Merchants  chafed  at  the  long,  slow  overland  journey  by 
which  their  goods  came.  If  only  a quicker,  easier  way  could 
be  found,  what  fortunes  were  possible!  Italian  merchants 
might  remain  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  for  theirs 
was  a monopoly  of  the  trade,  but  not  so  those  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  France  and  England. 

It  happened  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Spain  became  a strong,  united  nation,  desirous  of 
gaining  further  strength  and  wealth  by  adding  to  its 
possessions.  The  same  was  true  of  Portugal,  where  a 
remarkable  ruler,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  shared  with 
many  other  educated  men  a vast  curiosity  concerning  the 
unknown  portions  of  the  world.  Both  nations,  strongly 
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Roman  Catholic,  desired  to  spread  the  Christian  religion 
abroad,  and  for  this  purpose  the  conversion  of  “heathen” 
races  was  important.  A new  theory  that  the  earth  was 
round  rather  than  flat,  and  increasing  skill  in  seamanship, 
seemed  to  show  a way  to  cut  into  the  profits  of  the  Italian 
merchants — by  finding  a water-route  to  the  East. 

The  most  profitable  of  all  trade  was  in  spices.  Every- 
one who  could  afford  it  was  anxious  to  buy  them.  Nutmegs 
and  ginger,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  pepper  and  mace  and 
many  others  were  used  freely  to  flavor  the  salt  meats  and 
fish  of  winter.  Wine  and  other  drinks  were  spiced ; ginger 
was  a favorite  candy.  A shipload  of  spices  was  worth  a 
fortune,  for  they  were  extremely  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk.  The  nation  finding  a water-route  to  the  Spice 
Islands  would  gain  untold  wealth.  It  was  something  to 
dream  of  by  night,  to  plan  by  day. 

Prince  Henry  sent  ship  after  ship  crawling  southward 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  They  found  a simple 
coast-line,  no  long  gulfs  or  bays  running  into  the  land, 
no  large  pieces  of  land  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  as  Asia 
has,  and  very  few  islands.  They  came  to  a bare  promontory 
whose  rocks  gleamed  white  in  the  sun,  and  named  it 
Blanco  (White  Cape).  For  a long  distance  the  land  was 
bare,  but  further  south  they  came  across  another  cape 
covered  with  trees,  and  called  it  Cape  Verde  (Green  Cape). 
Still  farther  south,  forests  came  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
nor  did  these  forests  disappear  until  they  had  sailed  past 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  But  in  the  meantime  their  hopes 
had  been  raised  by  finding  that  the  coast-line  turned  east, 
only  to  be  disappointed  when  it  turned  south  again  in  a 
seemingly  endless  line.  Beyond  the  Congo  the  shores 
resembled  those  at  Cape  Verde,  then  they  became  like  the 
barren  coasts  near  Cape  Blanco.  But  when  they  reached 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  land  looked  almost  like  southern 
Portugal,  their  home,  and  they  found  it  had  a climate  in 
which  they  could  live  quite  comfortably. 

It  was  Diaz  who,  in  1487,  reached  a point  at  which  the 
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long  southward  stretch  of  the  African  coast  ended.  Eleven 
years  later,  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  that  same  point. 
At  Malinda  he  met  Indian  merchantmen,  accustomed  to 
sailing  between  India  and  Africa,  and  directed  by  one  of 
these  pilots  he  sailed  north-east,  finally  landing  at  Calicut 
in  India.  The  local  rajah  (ruler)  received  him  courteously, 
and  da  Gama  carried  back  to  Portugal  a letter  to  his  own 
king.  “In  my  kingdom  there  is  abundance  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  ginger,  pepper  and  precious  stones  . . so  a 

sentence  in  that  letter  read.  The  new  road  to  the  East  had 
been  found. 

Meanwhile,  other  navigators  had  been  exploring 
a different  route,  seeking  the  East  by  sailing  west. 
Christopher  Columbus,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  set  sail  in 
1492  on  the  voyage  which  was  to  bring  him  undying  fame 
in  later  generations,  though  not  in  his  own  time,  when  the 
search  was  for  spices  rather  than  continents.  Not  aware 
of  the  presence  of  any  large  land  mass  in  the  seas  between 
Europe  and  China,  he  stumbled  on  the  islands  fringing  the 
coast  of  the  Americas,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  believed 
he  had  found  a part  of  India.  Voyage  succeeded  voyage, 
adventurer  followed  adventurer.  Cabral  of  Portugal  found 
Brazil;  Cortes  of  Spain  invaded  Mexico,  and  his  fellow 
countryman,  Pizarro,  conquered  Peru,  another  source  of 
silver.  The  Spaniards  became  firmly  established  in 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Bolivia,  Chile;  Argentine  and 
Paraguay  received  Spanish  settlers;  California  and  Florida 
were  opened  out. 

Portugal  had  discovered  the  world  to  the  East,  Spain 
the  world  to  the  West,  and  by  a treaty  they  divided  it 
between  them.  Other  countries  were  at  once  hostile,  and 
refused  to  accept  the  arrangement.  Cabot  of  England 
sailed  to  the  north-west,  and  touched  at  Cape  Breton  and 
Newfoundland.  Then  Cartier  of  France  explored  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Champlain  made  settlements  there  from 
which  a powerful  Dominion  grew.  Mariners  sought  a way 
round  or  across  the  new  continent  to  the  Pacific.  Balboa 
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first  sighted  that  vast  ocean  by  crossing  the  Panama 
peninsula;  Magellan  made  his  wonder  voyage  around  the 
world,  rounding  South  America’s  Cape  Horn  into  the 
Pacific  and  proving  that  the  spice  islands  could  be  reached 


by  water  from  Spain.  Later  voyagers  attempted  in  vain 
for  many  years  to  find  a north-west  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Meanwhile  Portugal  became  the 
pepper  and  nutmeg  shop  of  Europe,  and  Spain  became 
rich  through  the  gold  and  silver  of  America. 

SAILING  BEYOND  THE  HORIZON 

Mediaeval  sailors  were  daring  and  resourceful,  but  they  were 
cautious  about  venturing  into  unknown  seas.  They  had  few 
navigating  instruments,  no  really  accurate  maps,  and  a great  store 
of  strange  beliefs  about  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  world. 
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1.  Appoint  a committee  to  make  a study  of  the  navigating 
instruments  sailors  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Make  a collection 
of  the  maps  that  were  used.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  describe 
the  instruments  and  maps  used  by  modern  sailors.  You  may  make 
models  of  the  simpler  instruments. 

2.  Get  as  much  information  as  you  can  about  the  strange  stories 
told  about  the  unknown  parts  of  the  world  (terra  incognita).  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  of  course,  one  belief  was  that  the  world  was  flat 
and  held  up  on  the  back  of  a great  tortoise. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  class  why  merchants  were  so  anxious  to 
find  a new  route  to  the  Far  East.  Make  a list  on  the  blackboard  of 
the  suggestions  made.  Were  there  any  cities  and  groups  of  mer- 
chants which  might  be  very  much  opposed  to  opening  up  a new 
route?  In  modern  times,  do  we  ever  find  a similar  attitude  being 
adopted  when  new  ways  of  doing  things  are  being  proposed? 

4.  Some  daring  sailors  and  scientific  thinkers  were  convinced 
that  they  could  reach  India  by  sailing  south  around  the  tip  of  Africa. 
To  appreciate  what  they  were  proposing  to  do,  you  should  make  a 
study  of  the  extent  and  coastline  of  Africa.  What  would  be  some 
of  the  dangers  these  daring  sailors  would  encounter  as  they  crept 
down  the  unknown  African  coast  in  their  tiny  vessels? 

5.  Would  not  the  stories  of  Bartholomew  Diaz  and  Vasco  da 
Gama  make  thrilling  moving  pictures?  Appoint  committees  to 
prepare  the  scripts.  Select  “stars”  and  directors  to  present  some  of 
the  scenes  on  your  classroom  stage. 

6.  If  you  were  a merchant  in  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  exercises 
in  Chapter  7,  how  would  you  feel  when  you  heard  that  da  Gama  had 
brought  shiploads  of  spices  from  the  Far  East?  What  cities  would 
be  most  affected  by  the  new  trade  route? 

7.  The  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  da  Gama  were  but  the 
beginning  of  an  age  of  exploration  which  rolled  back  the  horizons  of 
the  world.  Appoint  committees  to  make  maps  of  the  world  which 
will  show  not  only  the  voyages  made  by  the  men  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  but  also  some  not  so  well  known:  Real,  Verrazano,  Davis, 
Drake,  Hawkins  and  Frobisher. 

8.  There  were  no  newspapers  in  the  sixteenth  century.  If  there 
had  been  newspapers,  how  would  they  have  told  the  stories  of  these 
world-changing  voyages  of  exploration?  Make  up  a one-page  news- 
paper for  each  explorer  you  have  studied.  Do  not  forget  the 
headlines,  the  pictures,  the  maps,  the  stories  of  the  captain,  the 
common  sailor,  the  cabin  boy  and  the  stowaway.  This  will  be  an 
“extra,”  and  you  must  have  your  newsboys  properly  trained  to  sell 
it  as  soon  as  it  rolls  off  the  press. 
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9.  Prepare  one  list  of  explorers  and  another  of  the  parts  of  the 
world  they  explored.  Ask  a classmate  to  match  the  second  list  of 
names  with  the  first.  He  may,  at  the  same  time,  give  you  a map 
on  which  the  important  explorers  are  sadly  mixed  up.  It  will  be 
your  task  to  correct  the  errors. 

10.  Open  Forum:  In  the  Middle  Ages  did  governments  lead  the 
way  in  promoting  exploration?  In  modern  times  are  governments 
leading  the  way  in  exploring  the  unknown  world  of  science?  Should 
governments  do  more  than  they  are  doing,  or  should  this  important 
work  be  left  entirely  to  private  people  and  wealthy  business 
organizations? 

ABOUT  BOOKS 

This  Guidebook  tells  only  a small  part  of  the  story  of  our  country  and  its 
people.  Like  any  other  guidebook,  it  indicates  only  the  milestones,  and 
leaves  to  you  the  task  of  furnishing  the  intervening  scenery,  which  is  usually 
much  more  interesting  than  the  milestones.  For  this  scenery  you  must 
search  in  the  reference  books  in  your  room  library,  in  your  home  library,  in 
your  town  library. 

In  the  classroom  reference  library  there  should  at  least  be  books  such  as 
the  following : 

A political  geography.  (Recommended:  A World  Geography  for  Canadian 
Schools,  by  V.  L.  Denton  and  A.  R.  Lord.) 

A history  of  Britain  and  Canada.  (Recommended:  The  Story  of  Britain  and 
Canada,  by  G.  Paterson.) 

Our  Empire  and  Its  Neighbors,  by  W.  D.  McDougall  and  G.  Paterson. 

The  World  of  Today,  by  W.  D.  McDougall  and  G.  Paterson. 

A commercial  geography.  (Recommended:  A Manual  for  Geography  I,  by 
M.  J.  Hilton;  or  A Commercial  and  Economic  Geography,  by  N.  F. 
Morrison.) 

Canada's  Eastern  Arctic. 

Canada's  Western  Northland. 

A Canadian  civics.  (Recommended:  A Reader  in  Canadian  Civics,  by  W.  S. 

Wallace;  and  Studies  in  Citizenship,  by  J.  McCaig.) 

Our  Country  Past  and  Present,  by  W.  L.  Nida  and  V.  L.  Webb. 

In  addition,  a good  classroom  library  will  have  such  books  as : 

The  Canadian  Industrial  Reader,  by  R.  S.  Sherman  and  E.  W.  Reid. 

Man  at  Work:  His  Industries,  by  H.  Rugg  and  L.  Krueger. 

Changing  Civilizations  in  the  Modern  World,  by  H.  Rugg. 

Social  Life  in  England,  by  J.  Finnemore. 

Days  of  Chivalry,  by  F.  W.  Tickner. 

Beyond  the  Sunset,  by  E.  J.  Boog-Watson  and  J.  I.  Carruthers. 

Builders  of  the  West,  by  F.  W.  Howay. 

Foreign  Lands  and  Peoples , by  J.  R.  Smith. 

Human  Use  Geography,  Book  2,  by  J.  R.  Smith. 

Our  Industrial  World,  by  J.  R.  Smith. 
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Economic  Geography,  by  C.  F.  Jones. 

Nations  as  Neighbors,  by  L.  O.  Packard  and  C.  P.  Sinnott. 
Europe  and  Asia,  by  T.  Pickles. 

High  School  Civics,  by  A.  L.  Burt. 

We  Are  Canadian  Citizens,  by  C.  C.  Goldring. 

Peoples  and  Countries,  by  H.  Rugg  and  L.  Krueger. 
Communities  of  Men,  by  H.  Rugg  and  L.  Krueger. 
Canadian  History  Readers  (Ryerson). 


FOR  USE  WITH  PART  I 
From  the  Reference  list  as  suggested : 

A World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  by  V.  L.  Denton  and  A.  R.  Lord. 
The  Story  of  Britain  and  Canada,  by  G.  Paterson. 

Our  Empire  and  Its  Neighbors,  by  W.  D.  McDougall  and  G.  Paterson. 

A Manual  for  Geography  I,  by  M.  J.  Hilton;  or  A Commercial  and  Economic 
Geography,  by  N.  F.  Morrison. 

Canada9 s Eastern  Arctic,  Department  of  Interior,  Ottawa.  (Free) 

Canada's  Western  Northland,  Department  of  Interior,  Ottawa.  (Free) 

Other  books : 

The  Canadian  Industrial  Reader , by  R.  S.  Sherman  and  E.  W.  Reid. 

Man  at  Work:  His  Industries,  by  H.  Rugg  and  L.  Krueger. 

Changing  Civilizations  in  the  Modern  World,  by  H.  Rugg. 

Social  Life  in  England,  by  J.  Finnemore. 

Days  of  Chivalry,  by  F.  W.  Tickner. 

Beyond  the  Sunset,  by  E.  J.  Boog-Watson  and  J.  I.  Carruthers. 


PART  II 


FRENCH  HABITANTS  AND  ENGLISH 
SETTLERS 

YOU  will  remember  that  the  census  figures 
showed  the  number  of  Canadians  of  British 
stock  as  being  well  over  five  millions,  and  those 
of  French  descent  as  nearly  three  millions,  while  the 
next  largest  group  contained  less  than  half  a million. 

Let  us  therefore  go  back  in  time  some  five  hundred 
years  and  watch  the  events  which  led  to  this  present 
condition.  And  first  we  shall  have  to  visit  the  pleasant 
land  of  France,  because — as  already  mentioned — it  was 
a French  mariner  who  first  explored  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  a French  soldier-sailor  who  established 
the  first  settlement  in  the  region  now  known  as 
Canada. 

Chapter  9 

FRANCE— OLD  AND  NEW 

For  a very  long  time  France  has  been  an  important 
country.  The  reason  is  not  size  (it  is  less  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  British  Isles),  nor  population  (England  alone 
has  nearly  as  many  people).  Rather  is  it  the  fact  that 
France  is  very  centrally  located  in  Europe  (the  second  most 
populous  region  in  the  world) , and  therefore  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  European  industry  and 
commerce.  French  territory  borders  two  great  water 
highways,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  Atlantic. 
Like  Britain,  France,  lies  on  the  sea  lane  between  America 
and  Europe,  and,  unlike  Britain,  is  also  directly  on  the 
Suez  Canal  route  to  the  most  populous  region  of  the  world — 
south-western  Asia.  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Britain, 
all  of  them  populous,  industrial  nations,  are  its  neighbors. 
As  we  glance  over  the  country  we  note  that  the  western 
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and  northern  part  is  a low-lying,  fertile  plain,  across  which 
blow  the  warm,  rain-carrying  winds  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
some  extent  the  eastern  portion  is  mountainous,  the  most 
striking  feature  being  a highland,  the  central  massif,  which 
slopes  westward  from  the  mountain  range  of  the  Cevennes. 

In  general,  France  shares  with  north-western  Europe  a 
mild  but  invigorating  climate,  the  kind  of  climate  which  ^ 
makes  men  work  and  think.  In  France  it  is  sufficiently 
varied  to  permit  of  a wide  variety  of  crops.  On  the  west 
the  summers  are  mild  and  wet  and  not  too  hot;  on  the 
central  highland  they  are  cooler  and  fairly  dry;  along  the 
Mediterranean  there  is  a dry-summer-rainy-winter  type  of 
climate, 

France  is  a Mediterranean  country  and,  as  such,  has 
shared  in  the  history  of  that  ancient  region.  Along  the 
shores  of  this  great  inland  sea,  many,  many  centuries  ago, 
there  grew  up  a number  of  civilizations,  first  one  in  Egypt; 
later  another  in  Crete  and  still  later  another  in  Phoenicia, 
a country  of  Asia  Minor.  Barbarians  from  the  north  came 
down  upon  the  remnants  of  the  Cretan  civilization,  partly 
destroyed  and  partly  adopted  it,  then  built  up  a new 
civilization  of  their  own.  Then  these  Greeks,  as  they  are 
called,  were  in  turn  conquered  by  a warlike  people  from 
Italy,  the  Romans,  who  established  a widespread  empire, 
including  practically  all  of  western  Europe.  Of  that 
empire  France  (then  called  Gaul)  was  an  important  part. 
But  the  Roman  empire,  in  turn,  was  broken  up  by  a new 
race  of  barbarians  from  the  north  and  east,  the  Teutons. 
They  conquered  France  by  land,  Britain  by  sea.  In  the 
period  of  disorder  which  followed  this  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  government,  the  people  of  each  region  fended  for 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  the  feudal  system  grew 
up,  a system  of  land  lords  who  built  castles  and  kept  armed 
servants  for  defence.  To  them  the  peasants  turned  for 
protection  against  robbers  and  against  other  lords.  This 
period  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  was  a very 
dangerous  and  unsettled  time  indeed. 
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Our  glimpse  of  the  feudal  system  in  England  would  be 
much  the  same  in  France  or  Germany  or  almost  any 
European  country.  There  were  many  differences,  but  the 
main  features  were  similar.  As  kings  became  stronger  and 
better  able  to  maintain  order,  the  system  began  to  change. 
The  lords  had  less  power,  and  the  peasants  gained  more 
freedom.  In  England  the  latter  became  wholly  free,  and 
long  before  1700  the  feudal  system  there  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  same  was  true  of  Holland.  But  in  France  it 
was  different.  It  is  true  that  the  serf  was  becoming  more 
free,  but  he  still  had  many  vexatious  burdens  to  bear. 
He  was  obtaining  more  land,  and  living  in  a better  way, 
but  he  was  forced  to  pay  continually  in  money  or  goods  to 
his  lord,  his  priest,  and  his  king.  He  had  to  do  forced 
labor  for  his  lord,  and  could  seek  justice  only  in  his  lord’s 
court.  Many  French  peasants,  though  free,  had  no  land, 
and  either  worked  for  very  poor  wages,  or  rented  land  from 
their  lords  at  so  high  a rate  that  there  was  barely  enough 
left  to  live  on. 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an 
English  traveller  brought  back  tales  of  peasants  in  the 
south  of  France  who  were  forced  in  winter  to  huddle  with 
their  beasts  to  keep  warm.  A peasant  dared  not  hunt  the 
game  birds  or  the  foxes  which  infested  his  land,  eating  his 
seed  grain  and  destroying  his  poultry.  If  he  served  in  the 
king’s  army,  his  officers  (nobles)  could  have  him  whipped, 
and  some  of  them  seemed  to  like  doing  it.  But  if  he  came 
home  again  safely,  he  would  bring  tales  of  other  lands 
where  serfs  had  long  been  free,  and  lords  no  longer  had 
power  over  them.  It  was  something  to  brood  upon  in  the 
long  winter  evenings,  over  the  smoky  fire. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  United 
Kingdom  of  England  and  Scotland  was  practically  self- 
governing;  at  least  it  was  largely  governed  by  commoners. 
Trade  had  increased  greatly,  so  much  so  that  the  merchants 
were  quite  important  people.  Some  were  richer  even  than 
most  lords,  and  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  was  in  their 
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hands.  In  noble  families,  the  eldest  son  inherited  the 
title;  the  other  sons  were  only  gentlemen  commoners. 
The  latter  often  became  merchants  and  traders  in  order  to 
increase  their  wealth,  and  so  the  merchant  class  became  very 
independent. 

The  king,  too,  had  lost  much  of  his  power.  This  was 
partly  because  of  the  extravagance  of  the  Stuart  kings,  who 
were  for  ever  getting  into  debt  and  then  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment to  ask  for  money.  Parliament  was  made  up  of  lords 
and  rich  commoners,  and  the  latter,  as  more  and  more 
money  was  needed,  became  more  and  more  powerful.  So 
finally,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  there  was  war  between 
the  king  and  these  commoners.  The  king  lost  out,  and  the 
parliamentary  leaders  had  him  put  to  death.  The  Stuart 
kings  who  followed  were  much  less  powerful,  and  the  last 
one,  James  II,  who  tried  to  oppose  the  will  of  Parliament, 
was  put  off  the  throne.  A Dutch  king  who  was  married 
to  a Stuart  princess  was  then  invited  by  Parliament  to  rule. 
This  was  in  1689.  Still  later  on,  when  there  was  no  heir  to 
the  throne,  a distant  relative  of  the  Stuart  rulers,  a German 
prince,  became  ruler  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  could  speak 
little  English,  so  his  place  in  the  government  was  taken  , 
over  by  a Prime  Minister — the  leader  of  the  commoners  in 
Parliament.  Kings  and  queens  still  ruled,  but  they  no 
longer  governed  Parliament. 

In  France  nothing  like  this  had  happened.  In  noble 
families,  every  child  inherited  a title,  so  that  the  country 
was  overrun  with  titled  aristocrats.  Ordinary  work  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a lord,  so  all  these  people  had  to  be 
supported  in  luxury  by  the  peasants.  As  we  have  seen, 
many  of  the  latter  were  still  practically  serfs,  and  many 
more  were  wretchedly  poor.  The  nobles  lived  extrava- 
gantly and  quite  often  beyond  their  means.  The  king  kept 
a magnificent  court,  at  which  the  nobles  were  constantly  in 
attendance,  to  the  neglect  of  their  estates.  In  many 
instances  their  only  interest  in  the  latter  was  the  squeezing 
of  more  and  more  money  out  of  the  wretched  peasants. 
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They  vied  with  one  another  for  the  favor  of  the  king, 
which  might  mean  an  important  position  or  honor,  perhaps 
a fortune.  There  was  a vast  amount  of  ceremonial,  of  fine 
clothes  and  fine  manners,  of  silk  and  lace  and  perfume 
and  curled  hair.  Let  us  peep  at  this  amazing  court  of 
Louis  XVI,  at  Versailles,  through  the  eyes  of  a modern 
novelist,  W.  S.  Davis,  as  he  pictures  it  to  us  in  his  book 
The  Whirlwind.  The  scene  is  the  king’s  bedroom;  the 
time,  early  morning.  It  was  customary  for  Louis  to  receive 
visitors  in  his  bedroom  before  arising. 

Majesty  sits  in  his  night-gown  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  the  First  Gen tlemen-of-the- Wardrobe 
holds  before  him  a silver  basin  of  holy  water. 
Majesty  crosses  himself  and  murmurs  a short 
prayer.  Majesty  next  receives  his  slippers  from  a 
marquis,  his  dressing-gown  from  a duke,  and  lets 
a baron  set  the  chair  whereon  he  seats  himself  to 
put  on  his  clothes.  The  Very  Christian  King  is 
about  to  array  himself  for  another  day  wherein  to 
appear  and  delight  his  people.  . . . The 

Grand  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  draws  off 
Majesty’s  night  shirt  by  his  right  arm,  the  First 
Valet  of  the  Wardrobe  by  his  left.  Deeper  the 
hush.  . . . The  dressing-gown  falls.  . . . 

Majesty  casts  certain  shivery  glances  of  royal 
impatience.  The  Grand  Chamberlain  nods  to 
the  Second  Valet.  The  shirt  is  unwrapped.  . . . 

Majesty  receives  the  shirt  from  his  brother.  . . . 

The  toilet  continues.  The  Second  Valet  holds 
the  mirror  while  Majesty’s  hair  is  combed.  The 
Grand  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  assists  with  the 
vest  and  small-clothes.  The  Third  Valet  brings 
in  a basket  of  cravats  from  which  Majesty  deigns 
to  select  one,  which  the  Second  Master  arranges 
around  the  royal  neck. — So  to  the  end.  Hat, 
gloves,  handkerchief  and  cane  all  are  proffered 
and  accepted.  The  King  kneels  by  the  bedside. 

The  Third  Almoner  recites  a prayer. — The  Latin 
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ceases  and  Louis  XVI,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  clad  now  in  his  customary  gray  silk  and 
satin  slashed  with  silver,  stands  clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind  before  his  loyal  nobility. 

The  aristocrats,  however,  though  highly  privileged, 
were  comparatively  few  in  numbers.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  visit  the  homes  of  scholars  such  as  Diderot,  who  with 
others  of  the  best  French  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  wrote  contributions  to  the  famous  Encyclopedia , 
which  summed  up  the  knowledge  of  the  time.  It  would  be 
equally  interesting  to  call  upon  the  artists  and  sculptors, 
whose  achievements  were  made  possible  by  the  patronage 
bestowed  upon  them  by  these  same  aristocrats. 

But  we  have  time  only  to  glance  at  another  important 
class  in  France,  those  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce. 
For  France  had  become  the  chief  manufacturing  country 
of  Europe,  and  merchants  were  growing  wealthy  and  better 
educated.  But  no  matter  how  wealthy  a commoner  might 
be,  he  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  his  country. 
There  was  no  parliament  as  in  Britain.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  commoners  paid  all  the  taxes.  All  aristocrats,  wealthy 
or  otherwise,  were  completely  free  from  taxation  of  any 
kind.  Naturally,  the  well-to-do  commoners  disliked  this 
arrangement  very  much,  and  gradually  made  up  their 
minds  to  do  something  about  it.  The  peasants  were  even 
more  discontented,  but  until  the  commoners  of  the  towns 
showed  the  way,  they  could  do  nothing. 

This  “middle  class”  of  well-to-do  commoners,  chiefly 
from  the  towns,  became  thoroughly  discontented.  Their 
discontent  was  brought  to  a head  by  the  teachings  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  who  were  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  the  selfish  rule  of  the  aristocrats.  To  give  point  to  it 
all,  the  English  colonists  who  had  settled  in  America 
quarrelled  with  the  British  government  over  a number  of 
things,  but  chiefly  taxes,  and  finally — by  taking  up  arms — 
gained  their  independence.  The  idea  of  a revolution  grew 
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steadily  in  France.  The  revolution  itself  began  in  1789, 
and  ended  a few  years  later  with  France  a self-governing 
republic. 

To-day  France  is  still  a republic,  a country  governed  by 
the  people  of  all  classes.  A thrifty,  energetic,  hard-working 
people  they  are,  too,  a farming  and  an  industrial  people, 
world  traders  and  possessing  the  second  largest  empire  in 
the  world.  A nation  of  scholars  and  scientists,  of  poets  and 
artists,  but,  above  all,  a nation  of  small  farmers  and  shop- 
keepers. Let  us  look  more  closely  at  them  from  the 
latter  viewpoint,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  France  grows 
as  much  wheat  as  Canada. 

Two  things  strike  our  attention  at  once.  One  is  the  very 
large  number  of  small  farms.  The  other  is  the  very  large 
number  of  peasants  who  own  their  own  farms.  The 
French  are  much  more  a nation  of  farmers  than  the  British 
or  Germans.  One  reason  is  the  large  amount  of  very  good 
farm  land  in  France.  Another  is  the  lack  of  coal,  so 
necessary  for  manufacturing  on  a big  scale.  A third  is  the 
variety  of  climate  already  referred  to,  making  it  possible  to 
grow  many  kinds  of  crops.  We  note  that  there  are  not 
many  big  towns  in  France,  as  there  are  in  Britain.  Only 
fifteen  cities  have  a population  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  the  towns  next  in  size  to  Paris  are  much  smaller 
than  the  capital,  which  is,  therefore,  easily  the  most 
important  in  the  land.  Paris,  the  second  largest  city  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  lies  in  the  chief  agricultural  region 
of  France  (the  Paris  basin),  which  produces  half  the  wheat, 
three-fourths  of  the  oats  and  nearly  all  the  sugar-beets 
grown  in  the  country.  But  more  important  to  France  than 
even  Paris  are  the  ten  million  families  living  in  villages 
and  towns,  of  which  six  million  draw  a living  from  little 
farms. 

Here  is  a farm  village.  For  generations  men  and 
women  have  lived  here,  going  out  in  the  morning  to  work 
in  the  fields  surrounding  the  village,  returning  at  night  to 
eat  their  suppers,  do  the  chores,  visit  and  gossip.  That 
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farmer  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  his  cottage,  smoking  his 
evening  pipe,  comes  of  a family  which  has  farmed  in  this 
district  for  a thousand  years.  Generation  after  generation 
has  lived  on  the  land,  planting  and  weeding,  fertilizing  and 
harvesting.  The  knowledge  and  skill  which  is  gained  by 
the  parents  is  passed  on  to  the  children.  Men,  women  and 
children  work  together  in  the  fields.  To-day  they  have 
been  weeding  the  rows  of  sugar-beets,  by  hand.  At  noon 
they  ate  the  lunch  they  had  brought  with  them,  to  save  the 
time  it  would  take  to  go  home.  The  weeds  pulled  have 
been  brought  back  in  the  wagons  to  feed  to  the  rabbits  and 
pigs.  In  another  part  of  the  country,  to  the  south,  the 
villagers  have  been  working  all  day  in  their  vineyards, 
getting  ready  for  the  crop  of  grapes  upon  which  depends 
the  supply  of  the  famous  French  wines.  On  the  highlands 
they  have  been  herding  the  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle 
which  pasture  on  the  upland  grasses.  Much  of  the  wool 
will  be  shipped  north  to  Flanders,  whose  weavers  in  the 
olden  days  taught  the  English  weavers  how  to  make  finer 
cloth. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  visit  the  various  parts  of  France 
and  watch  the  people  at  their  work.  How  greatly  they 
differ!  Here  in  the  south  is  the  Rhone  Valley,  with  its 
grapes,  olives,  oranges  and  mulberry  trees.  To  the 
south-west  lies  the  Garonne  Basin,  famous  for  its  wines. 
Along  the  Loire  we  should  see  wheat  and  grapes  and 
sugar-beets,  but  in  Brittany,  the  region  of  heaviest  rainfall, 
we  should  see  less  farming  and  more  fishing.  In  the  hilly 
lands  of  the  north  and  east  the  fields  would  be  seen  planted 
to  wheat  and  grapes,  with  apple  orchards  here  and  there. 
Here  we  should  find  coal,  and  therefore  a number  of 
manufacturing  cities.  Surrounding  Paris  on  the  Seine 
we  should  find  a region  of  market-gardens,  as  might  be 
expected  near  a great  city,  with  little  wheat  fields  stretching 
far  across  the  plain.  Elsewhere  there  would  be  cattle  and 
sheep,  with  people  engaged  in  preparing  the  cheeses  for 
which  France  is  famous. 


Courtesy,  French  Government  Tourist  Bureau,  New  York  City, 
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Courtesy,  French  Government  Tourist  Bureau,  New  York  City. 

In  a Vineyard  in  France 


France  prizes  highly  the  fine  vineyards  which  provide  its  second  most  important  industry. 
The  best  known  vintages  come  from  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Alsace,  and  the 
Rhone  Valley,  but  there  are  many  less  famed  varieties  made  throughout  the  various  provinces. 

Wine  is  a staple  part  of  a meal  in  France,  like  tea  or  coffee  with  us. 

It  would  be  equally  interesting  to  visit  the  great 
industrial  cities  of  France,  such  as  Marseilles,  the  busiest 
port  on  the  busiest  sea  in  the  world,  or  Paris,  with  industries 
of  every  kind,  or  Lyons,  famous  for  its  silk  manufactures. 
It  may  be  noted  that  France  excels  in  what  we  call  quality 
goods,  or  luxuries.  There  is  not  a great  deal  of  mass 
production,  as  in  America,  but  large  quantities  of  finely 
finished  goods  are  produced,  often  by  hand  in  small  work- 
shops. Silks  and  velvets,  laces  and  gloves,  dresses  and 
hats — whatever  Paris  wears  sets  the  fashion  elsewhere. 
The  most  important  industry  is  the  making  of  iron  and 
steel,  with  textiles  next  in  order.  Yet  in  value  agriculture 
amounts  to  more  than  all  the  other  industries  put  together. 
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Probably  there  are  two  places  in  France  you  would 
wish  to  see  above  all  others,  because  they  would  be  so 
unusual.  There  are  certain  limestone  hills  in  Burgundy, 
in  central  France  near  the  city  of  Dijon,  on  which  grapes 
have  been  grown  and  wine  made  since  the  days  the  Roman 
legions  marched  under  the  Caesars  into  Gaul  and  Britain. 
Here  the  hillsides  have  a soil  which  produces  grapes  that 
are  highly  prized  for  their  wine.  So  valuable  is  the  product 
that  the  area  is  known  as  the  Cote  d’Or  (hillside  of  gold). 
There  you  could  see  just  how  these  high-priced  wines  are 
made  and,  as  you  watched,  you  would  keep  in  mind  that 
France  is  the  principal  wine-making  country  of  the  world. 

The  other  place  we  desire  to  visit  is  found  in  the  south, 
along  the  Mediterranean — the  French  Riviera  and  the 
near-by  district,  where  each  year  millions  of  dollars’ worth 
of  flowers  are  grown,  to  be  turned  into  perfumes.  The 
sight  of  so  many  miles  of  flowers  would,  in  itself,  be  well 
worth  going  to  see.  As  you  watched  the  change  into 
perfume,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  French 
people  have  long  been  noted  for  their  ingenuity  in  many 
lines.  To  mention  only  a few  things,  it  was  they  who  in 
modern  times  first  perfected  the  motor-car,  the  aeroplane 
and  the  submarine. 

LA  BELLE  FRANCE 

A revolution  is  a violent  and  sudden  change  in  the  customary 
way  of  doing  things.  For  centuries  after  it  was  discarded  in  Eng- 
land, France  had  clung  to  the  feudal  system.  As  you  read  of  the 
oppressive  burdens  borne  by  the  peasants,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
that  France,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  a long-over- 
due revolution.  It  was  all  the  more  terrible  because  it  had  been 
held  back  so  long. 

1.  To  understand  the  French  people  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
know  a great  deal  about  France,  the  country.  Read  thoughtfully 
the  description  given  in  this  chapter  and  also  anything  bearing  on 
the  same  points  that  you  can  find  in  the  reference  books.  Be  sure 
to  read  about  the  scholars  and  writers,  the  artists  and  musicians, 
the  cathedrals  and  palaces  of  this  historic  land. 
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2.  A special  committee  should  study  the  minerals  of  France. 
The  location  of  the  iron  and  coal  fields  with  respect  to  neighboring 
countries  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

3.  Such  cities  as  Paris,  Marseilles,  Cherbourg,  Lille,  Lyons, 
and  Le  Creusot  should  be  studied  to  determine  why  they  have 
developed  into  such  important  centres  of  population. 

4.  The  English  people  had  a showdown  with  their  kings  genera- 
tions before  the  French  people  dared  to  break  loose.  It  had  cost 
England  a civil  war  to  discipline  its  kings.  One  king  lost  his  head 
and  another  his  throne.  Appoint  a committee  to  prepare  an  explana- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  the  English  people  toward  their  rulers 
(especially  the  Stuarts).  Another  committee  should  prepare  a 
report  on  the  French  rulers  of  the  same  period.  Illustrated  time- 
lines covering  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  (the  fifteenth  to 
eighteenth  centuries)  would  be  useful. 

5.  When  the  revolution  took  place,  what  changes  did  the  French 
people  make  in  their  government  and  laws  that  made  them  better 
fitted  to  be  a free  (democratic)  people? 

6.  Farming  is  the  most  important  industry  in  France.  Special 
committees  should  investigate  the  kinds  of  farming  done  in  each 
of  these  sections:  the  centre  and  north-east;  the  north-west,  and  the 
south  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Careful  reports  should  be  made 
on  how  grapes  are  made  into  wine,  beets  into  sugar,  flowers  into 
perfume,  and  milk  into  Roquefort  cheese. 

7.  France  is  only  a small  country  in  comparison  with  Canada, 
yet  it  has  three  thousand  miles  of  navigable  rivers  and  four  thousand 
miles  of  canals.  Of  what  value  is  this  water  system  to  France? 
How  does  this  compare  in  length  with  Canada’s  water  transportation 
system?  Why  do  we  not  make  more  use  of  our  water  routes?  For 
example,  why  do  we  not  connect  Lake  Winnipeg  with  Lake  Superior 
by  a canal,  and  then  ship  Alberta  wheat  by  barges  instead  of  by 
trains? 

8.  We  do  a great  deal  of  business  with  France.  Make  lists  of 
the  products  we  sell  to  France  (exports),  and  of  the  French  products 
we  buy  (imports).  Graphs  may  be  used  to  show  the  relative  values 
of  the  articles  mentioned. 

9.  If  possible,  arrange  to  see  some  moving  pictures,  or  lantern 
slides,  showing  the  French  people  at  their  daily  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  city,  in  the  mine  and  factory.  Collect  pictures  similar 
to  the  one  on  page  72,  showing  other  scenes  in  France. 

10.  France  has  colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Show  the  location 
of  these  colonies  on  a map  and  indicate  the  value  of  each  to  France. 

11.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  French  inventors  who 
helped  to  develop  the  motor-car,  aeroplane,  and  submarine. 
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12.  Find  out  what  important  contribution  each  of  the  following 
Frenchmen  made  to  human  happiness  and  well-being:  Pasteur, 
De  Lesseps,  Corot,  Millet,  Lavoisier,  Hugo,  Dumas. 

13.  Open  Forum:  Should  Canada  invite  the  European  French  to 
come  and  settle  on  our  vacant  farmland?  What  valuable  lessons 
might  our  farmers  learn  from  French  farmers?  Would  the  French 
farmers  find  they  could  use  their  old-country  methods  in  Canada? 

Chapter  10 
FISH  AND  FURS 

Now  that  we  know  France  and  the  French  people  so 
much  better,  let  us  consider  the  way  in  which  Canada 
became  a part  of  France.  We  have  seen  how  John  Cabot 
discovered  the  cod-fishing  grounds  off  Newfoundland. 
It  was  not  long  before  French  and  Portuguese  as  well  as 
English  fishing-boats  came  over  to  catch  cod.  Many  of 
the  French  vessels  came  from  St.  Malo,  which  to  this  day 
is  the  chief  port  of  northern  Brittany.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  fishing  was  the  first  trade  of  any  sort  across  the 
Atlantic.  Then  a master  pilot  of  St.  Malo,  Jacques 
Cartier,  was  sent  over  to  America  by  the  French  king. 
He  landed  at  Gaspe  in  1534,  and  claimed  the  whole  region 
for  France.  Later  he  explored  the  St.  Lawrence. 

For  many  years  no  ships  except  fishing  vessels  visited 
New  France,  as  the  land  was  now  called.  Then  in  1603 
Samuel  de  Champlain  came  over,  and  five  years  later  he 
founded  a small  settlement  where  the  city  of  Quebec  now 
stands.  You  can  imagine  the  excitement  with  which  he 
viewed  the  great  river.  Already  a waterway  to  China 
and  India  had  been  found,  but  it  was  very  long.  One  had 
either  to  go  round  Africa,  as  da  Gama  had  done,  or  else 
follow  Magellan  and  Drake  round  Cape  Horn.  Here  was  a 
waterway  stretching  west,  far  into  this  new  land  which 
lay  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Might  it  not  lead  through 
to  the  Pacific?  If  so,  it  would  excel  by  far  any  route  so  far 
discovered.  Champlain  set  to  work  to  find  out.  His 
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dream  was  never  realized,  but  he  found  two  of  the  great 
lakes,  Huron  and  Ontario. 

Furs  have  been  prized  by  men — and  women — as  far 
back  in  history  as  we  can  go.  Champlain  had  really  come 
out  on  a trading  expedition,  and  the  traders  who  were  with 
him  sent  more  than  one  shipload  of  furs  back  to  France. 
With  the  traders  came  missionaries,  for  France,  no  less 
than  Spain,  desired  to  convert  the  new  world  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  the  traders  and  missionaries  who  carried 
on  the  work  of  exploration.  Pierre  (Peter)  Radisson 
found  a new  fur  country,  and  a very  rich  one,  first  in  the 
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region  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior,  then  farther 
north  toward  Hudson  Bay.  Badly  treated  by  the  French 
Governor  of  Canada,  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Groseilliers, 
turned  to  the  English,  who  formed  a fur-trading  company, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  for  trading  into  Hudson  Bay. 
But  still  no  one  had  found  a waterway  through  to  China. 

Then  came  La  Salle,  determined  to  find  it,  and  trying 
a new  route.  South  from  Lake  Ontario  he  travelled, 
seeking  a river  known  to  the  Indians.  This  was  the  Ohio, 
and  he  found  it,  only  to  learn  that  it  emptied  into  another 
river  which  flowed  south.  Canada  was  now  a considerable 
colony,  with  a Governor  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the 
Governor  at  that  time,  Count  Frontenac,  helped  La  Salle 
in  many  ways.  A ship  was  built  above  Niagara  Falls, 
and  La  Salle  sailed  away,  through  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Huron,  and  down  Lake  Michigan  as  far  as  he  could  go. 
Then  he  went  overland,  finally  to  come  out  upon  that 
same  river  which  flowed  south.  It  was  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi (Father  of  Waters)  and,  in  1682,  La  Salle  followed  its 
course  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  had  not  found  a 
way  to  the  Pacific,  but  he  had  opened  out  a wide  tract  of 
new  territory,  which  he  took  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  the  French  king. 

But  even  this  discovery  was  not  enough,  and  New 
France  continued  to  grow  yet  farther  westward.  La 
Verendrye,  a Canadian-born  fur  trader,  showed  the  way 
to  the  region  beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  From  Lake 
Superior  he  travelled  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  then  on  to 
Lake  Winnipeg,  building  a trading  post,  Fort  Rouge, 
where  Winnipeg  now  stands.  While  he  himself  collected 
furs  for  the  merchants  in  Montreal,  his  two  sons  travelled 
still  farther  west  and  south,  coming  at  last,  in  1742,  to 
within  sight  of  the  shining  mountains — the  Rockies. 
Meanwhile  the  fur  trade  grew  rapidly,  and  English  traders 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  became  stout  rivals  of  the 
French  merchants.  Alarmed,  the  French  attempted  to 
take  the  Hudson  Bay  region  from  the  English,  but  failed. 
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Not  long  afterwards  the  English  fought  and  defeated  the 
French  and,  in  1763,  took  over  the  whole  of  New  France. 

Other  traders  and  trading  companies  came  into  the 
north,  and  there  was  bitter  rivalry  between  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  the  principal  Montreal  company,  the 
Nor’-Westers.  Each  sent  out  explorers  to  find  new  fur 
regions.  Samuel  Hearne  reached  the  Arctic  by  way  of  the 


Coppermine  River,  and  discovered  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Alexander  Mackenzie  followed  the  river  of  his  name  to  the 
Arctic,  and  then  crossed  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific — the 
first  man  to  do  so.  Simon  Fraser  followed  the  Fraser 
River  to  the  same  ocean,  and  Captain  Vancouver  explored 
the  West  Coast.  Finally,  David  Thompson,  after  many 
years  spent  in  exploring  and  surveying  many  parts  of  the 
North-West,  prepared  a great  map  of  the  whole  western 
country,  which  to-day  is  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  in 
Toronto.  Then  he  mapped  the  boundary  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods, 
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Although  we  may  not  pause  here  to  follow  the  fascinat- 
ing stories  of  these  great  adventurers,  we  must  not  forget 
that  they  were  in  a sense  the  real  founders  of  our  country. 
Upon  their  courage  and  enterprise  were  based,  in  large 
measure,  the  later  achievements  in  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

SETTLING  IN  A NEW  LAND 

Our  French  ancestors  went  forth  from  their  log  forts  to  subdue 
an  inhospitable  land,  to  conquer  its  wild  animals  and  wilder  men. 
The  strong  barely  survived,  the  weak  miserably  perished. 

1.  To  Canada  came  Cartier  and  Champlain,  three-quarters  of  a 
century  apart.  French  kings  were  too  busy  with  wars  in  Europe 
during  the  intervening  years  to  be  concerned  about  a few  million 
square  miles  of  continent  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  a map 
show  the  part  of  Canada  explored  by  Cartier  and  Champlain.  Find 
out  about  Cartier’s  first  winter  at  Quebec,  and  about  Champlain’s 
first  few  years  at  Port  Royal.  Do  you  suppose  the  followers  of  these 
two  men,  who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  back  to  France,  would  tell 
stories  which  would  encourage  other  men,  and  especially  men  with 
families,  to  go  to  Canada? 

2.  As  a preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  French  settlement  of 
Canada,  make  a careful  survey  of  the  geography  of  what  is  to-day 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  Explore  the  river  valley  and  the  interior 
plateau.  Carefully  note  the  important  rivers.  Some  are  trans- 
portation routes,  some  have  power  sites,  and  some  drain  valuable 
timber  areas.  The  climate  of  the  Province  is  varied  and  should  be 
studied  carefully  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  influences  the 
occupations  of  the  people. 

3.  To  the  early  French  settlers,  fur  was  the  only  source  of 
wealth.  In  the  north  (Ungava)  trapping  is  still  carried  on,  although 
fur-farming  is  the  more  profitable  form  of  the  industry.  But  to-day 
farming,  mining,  lumbering  and  manufacturing  are  much  greater 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  people  of  Quebec.  Appoint  committees  to 
make  studies  of  each  of  these  important  industries.  In  the  course 
of  their  investigations  the  committees  should  note  the  names  of 
the  most  important  industrial  centres  and  try  to  explain  why  they 
have  become  so  prominent. 

4.  Asbestos  is  a most  unusual  mineral.  It  looks  like  stone  but 
can  be  shredded  up  like  wool,  made  into  sheets  like  paper,  woven 
into  fabric  like  cloth.  Describe  how  asbestos  is  mined  and  treated 
at  Thetford,  Quebec. 
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5.  We  know  that  where  their  descendants  travel  comfortably  in 
trains,  automobiles  and  aeroplanes,  the  early  French-Canadians 
travelled  painfully  and  wearily  on  foot  and  in  canoe,  by  trail  and 
river,  over  portage  and  rapid.  Tell  about  the  trials  of  a journey 
from  Montreal  to  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  What  equipment  will  you 
have?  To  what  ever-present  danger  will  you  be  exposed? 

6.  In  1642  Montreal  was  founded.  It  was,  at  first,  a mission 
colony,  but  quickly  became  the  recognized  centre  of  the  fur  trade. 
What  was  there  about  its  location  that  made  it  unusually  suitable 
as  a headquarters  for  fur  traders  and  missionaries? 

7.  There  is  no  more  tragic  and  heroic  story  in  the  history  of  any 
people  than  that  of  the  fate  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  among  the 
Hurons.  Select  scenes  from  the  story  of  their  life  among  the 
Indians,  and  picture  them  on  large  sheets  of  paper  with  colored 
chalk.  Write  a brief  paragraph  of  explanation  beneath  each  picture. 

8.  The  young  Frenchmen  in  the  colony  were  more  interested  in 
the  woods  than  the  farm,  in  the  rifle  than  the  axe.  These  adven- 
turous spirits  were  the  coureurs  de  bois.  Some  of  them  had 
amazing  adventures.  By  the  time  Pierre  Radisson  was  seventeen, 
he  had  been  captured  by  Indians,  twice  tortured,  and  twice  rescued, 
more  dead  than  alive,  by  friendly  Indians.  Read  his  story  in  the 
reference  books.  In  what  way  did  he  influence  the  history  of 
Canada? 

9.  The  greatest  of  the  French  royal  Governors  was  the  fiery- 
tempered  Frontenac.  Prepare  a report  on  his  career. 

10.  A more  important  man  in  the  history  of  the  country  was  La 
Salle,  a friend  of  Frontenac.  Trace  on  the  map  the  parts  of  America 
he  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  king.  We  must  not  forget 
that  over  a part  of  his  route  he  had  been  preceded  by  two  other 
explorers.  Who  were  they? 

11.  On  the  map  used  to  show  La  Salle’s  journeys,  show  how  La 
Verendrye  opened  up  the  western  plains.  Mark  carefully  the  water 
routes  he  discovered.  For  a hundred  and  fifty  years  other  men 
were  to  travel  over  the  route  he  discovered  as  the  easiest  way  to 
western  Canada. 

12.  For  almost  a century  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  content 
with  the  furs  the  Indians  brought  down  the  long  rivers  which  drained 
into  the  Bay,  But  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  enterprising 
Montreal  merchants  organized  a rival  company,  the  Northwest  Fur 
Trading  Company.  The  new  company  built  forts  in  the  interior 
and  took  much  of  the  Indian  fur  trade  away  from  the  older  company. 
To  offset  this  loss  of  business,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  built  its 
own  forts  in  the  interior.  As  a result  of  this  rivalry  between  the 
two  companies,  the  north  and  west  of  Canada  was  dotted  with 
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fur-trading  posts  within  a period  of  thirty  years  after  its  conquest  by 
Britain.  On  a map  mark  the  journeys  of  exploration  made  by 
Hearne,  Mackenzie,  Fraser,  Thompson,  Franklin,  and  of  Vancouver 
(who  had  no  connection  with  either  company).  Mark  the  trading 
posts  and  fur-trade  routes  established.  How  many  of  these  have 
since  developed  into  important  cities,  or  are  still  used  as  trans- 
portation routes? 

13.  Make  a model  of  a fur-trading  post.  Tell  how  business  was 
carried  on ; for  instance,  what  was  used  for  money?  What  articles 
would  the  trader  have  in  stock?  What  furs  would  be  offered  for 
sale?  Dramatize  a scene  in  a trader’s  store. 

But  let  us  return  to  those  earlier  years  when  the  far 
West  was  still  unknown  and  Canada  was  largely  a settle- 
ment along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  did  not 
grow  very  rapidly.  Most  of  the  French  inhabitants  were 
connected  with  the  fur  trade,  but  to  make  a permanent 
settlement  in  a new  country  there  must  be  farmers,  people 
who  stay  on  the  land.  Unfortunately,  farming  and  fur 
trading  do  not  go  well  together,  for  if  the  land  is  cultivated 
the  fur-bearing  animals  disappear.  When  Quebec  was 
twenty  years  old  there  were  still  only  sixty-five  people  in  it. 
A fur  company,  with  government  backing,  was  given 
control  over  the  colony.  Its  members  had  the  sole  right 
to  trade  in  furs,  and,  in  return,  must  bring  out  three  hundred 
new  colonists  each  year.  But  this  scheme  did  not  work 
very  well.  Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and  a few  other  little 
settlements  grew  up,  but  after  another  thirty  years  Quebec 
had  only  five  hundred  people  and  the  whole  of  Canada  less 
than  twenty-five  hundred.  So  the  colony  was  placed 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  king  of  France. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  a Governor  and  several 
other  officials  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  government 
of  the  country.  One  of  these  was  the  Intendant,  a sort  of 
business  manager,  who  was  specially  charged  with  the 
well-being  of  the  settlers.  He  was  even  supposed  to  visit 
them  in  their  homes,  and  to  help  them  in  every  way 
possible.  Let  us  imagine  for  a little  while  that  we  are 
living  in  Quebec. 
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It  is  a warm,  sunny  day  in  the  spring  of  1665.  The 
little  town  is  busily  astir;  many  feet  go  clumping  along  the 
cobble-stones  of  the  road  which  leads  down  to  the  water- 
front. The  sound  of  voices  and  laughter  mingle  in  the  still 
air,  the  voices  and  laughter  of  men,  though  some  women 
are  present  also.  Indeed,  there  is  an  unusual  number  of 
men  about  the  streets,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  most  of 
them  are  clad  in  their  very  best  clothes,  with  their  long  hair 
carefully  dressed  and  their  beards  neatly  trimmed.  A 
small  group  of  very  dignified  gentlemen  goes  past,  in 
brightly  colored  silk  coats  and  knee  breeches,  gay  silk 
stockings  and  fancy  leather  shoes.  They  wear  long  curls, 
topped  by  plumed,  three-cornered  hats,  and  display  much 
white  lace  at  throat  and  wrists.  .Some  carry  elegant 
canes,  evidently  more  for  ornament  than  for  use.  It  is 
easily  seen,  by  the  respect  paid  to  them,  that  they  are  the 
leading  men  of  the  colony. 

The  cause  of  the  commotion  is  not  far  to  seek.  A 
ship  is  coming  in,  a large  sailing  vessel  direct  from  France. 
But  why  should  the  high  officials  of  New  France  assemble 
to  meet  an  incoming  ship?  That,  too,  is  easily  explained. 
This  is  no  ordinary  ship,  as  a glance  at  its  crowded  deck 
proves.  For  there  one  sees  numbers  of  young  women. 
This  is  the  ship  sent  over  by  request  of  Monsieur  Talon, 
the  Intendant,  bringing  no  less  than  one  hundred  women 
as  wives  for  the  bachelor  settlers.  The  ship  makes  fast 
to  the  wharf,  aided  by  many  willing  hands.  The  laughter 
and  excitement  grow.  (See  the  frontispiece ) . 

Across  the  gangplank  and  up  the  street  to  the  town  the 
women  come,  in  twos  and  threes  and  fives,  some  timid 
and  ill  at  ease,  others  bolder,  laughing  and  chattering, 
eyeing  the  expectant  crowd  with  the  greatest  curiosity. 
Gravely  and  courteously  they  are  met  by  the  little  group 
of  officials,  some  of  whom  have  been  joined  by  their  wives. 
After  being  duly  welcomed  to  their  new  home,  they  are 
conducted  to  certain  rooms  fitted  up  for  their  reception. 
There  a crowd  of  expectant  suitors  quickly  surrounds  them, 
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and  a babel  of  talk  and  laughter  ensues.  Here  is  a stout, 
good-looking  country  girl,  hemmed  in  by  no  less  than  five 
applicants  for  her  hand,  each  eager  to  lay  before  her  the. 
advantages  of  his  land,  his  house,  his  cattle,  his  situation. 
Some  are  quickly  suited,  and  go  off  happily  with  their 
future  husbands  to  the  church,  where  they  are  married, 
perhaps  to  leave  town  that  very  day  for  their  new  homes. 
Others  are  more  difficult  to  please,  and  demand  full  par- 
ticulars of  each  suitor’s  standing  in  his  community.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  strong,  capable-looking  women  are  most 
desired,  for  it  is  no  easy  task  to  be  mistress  of  a pioneer 
household  in  such  a new  land,  where,  even  for  the  most 
privileged  people,  conveniences  are  so  few. 

Talon  was  indeed  a father  to  his  people.  The  officials 
in  France  were  not  anxious  to  send  many  men  to  Canada, 
because  they  required  a strong  army  at  home.  So  the 
Intendant  hit  upon  another  means  of  strengthening  the 
colony.  In  every  possible  way  he  encouraged  marriages. 
Wives  were  sent  out  from  France,  as  we  have  seen;  one 
hundred  in  1665,  two  hundred  the  next  year;  still  more  the 
next.  In  the  succeeding  eight  years  a thousand  young 
women  left  France  for  Canada.  At  first  some  mistakes 
were  made ; some  of  the  women  selected  were  not  fit  for 
farm  labor.  Colonists  of  higher  standing,  such  as  the  army 
officers,  desired  women  of  good  appearance  and  refinement, 
but  for  the  ordinary  settler  only  daughters  of  peasants, 
healthy  and  accustomed  to  field  work,  were  suitable.  In 
1672  the  Governor,  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  wrote:  “If  a 
hundred  and  fifty  girls  and  as  many  servants  had  been 
sent  out  this  year,  they  would  all  have  found  husbands 
or  masters  within  a month.’’ 

These  future  mothers  of  French  Canada  were  selected 
with  the  utmost  care.  On  their  way  to  Canada  they  were 
accompanied  by  elderly  ladies  to  look  after  them.  Settlers 
who  wanted  a wife  applied  to  the  directresses,  to  whom 
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they  were  required  to  make  known  their  possessions  and 
means  of  livelihood  before  being  permitted  to  choose  a 
bride.  After  the  marriage,  according  to  one  French 
writer,  the  Governor  presented  the  couple  with  an  ox,  a 
cow,  a pair  of  swine,  a pair  of  fowls,  two  barrels  of  salted 
meat,  and  eleven  crowns  in  money.  “By  reason  of  their 
great  numbers,”  wrote  a lady  of  those  days,  “they  are 
married  by  thirties  at  a time.”  On  the  other  hand, 
bachelors  were  heavily  taxed. 

Talon  did  many  more  things  for  New  France.  He  found 
a few  straggling  villages;  he  left  behind  him  flourishing 
settlements.  Within  five  years,  under  his  direction, 
agriculture  had  been  vastly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  new  methods.  Settlers  were  given  every  possible  help, 
including  tools  and  seed,  and  food  to  eat  until  their  own 
crops  came  in.  Talon  himself  kept  a model  farm,  stocked 
with  good  cattle  and  sheep,  pigs  and  horses,  sheltered  in 
snug  barns.  Advice  was  freely  given  to  new  settlers. 
Soon  New  France  was  growing  enough  wheat  for  its  own 
use;  before  long  it  was  shipping  grain  to  France.  New 
settlers  came  in;  soldiers  which  were  disbanded  from  the 
colony’s  army  became  farmers.  No  one  under  sixteen  or 
over  forty  was  allowed  to  enter  as  a settler. 

Talon  persuaded  some  of  the  colonists  to  build  ships. 
In  1670  three  small  vessels  carried  timber,  flour,  salmon, 
eels  and  fish-oil  to  the  French  West  Indies.  There  they 
took  on  a cargo  of  sugar  for  France,  returning  thence  to 
Canada  with  other  goods  required  by  the  colony.  There 
was  always  more  or*  less  trade  in  furs  with  France,  but 
usually  by  French  vessels.  Tanneries  were  built,  flax  was 
grown  and  linen  cloth  was  manufactured.  To  provide  a 
substitute  for  wine,  a brewery  was  established  at  Quebec, 
and  beer  was  even  shipped  to  the  West  Indies.  Men  were 
sent  out  to  look  for  minerals,  and  they  found  iron  ore  at 
Three  Rivers  and  copper  north  of  Lake  Superior.  It  was 
Talon  who  established  the  valuable  potash  industry. 
From  the  ashes  produced  by  burning  logs  when  clearing 
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land,  a fine  quality  of  potash  was  made  and  exported  to 
France  for  use  in  soap-making. 

Here  is  a French-Canadian  farm,  two  generations  after 
Talon  has  left  Canada,  and  twenty-five  years  before 
Louis  XVI  reigned  in  France.  The  methods  and  imple- 
ments used  are  still  very  crude,  but  the  land  is  so  fertile 
that  the  crops  are  good.  Wheat,  peas,  oats  and  rye  are 
grown;  some  settlers  have  taken  over  from  the  Indians 
the  practice  of  growing  corn.  Land  is  plowed  only  once  a 
year,  and  very  roughly;  there  is  no  rotation  of  crops,  no 
drainage.  In  addition  to  grain,  there  are  various  roots  and 
vegetables  (particularly  pumpkins,  cabbage,  and  melons), 
but  these  are  carelessly  cultivated.  If  the  lands  of  France 
were  farmed  as  badly,  three-quarters  of  the  people  would 
starve.  The  shore-meadows  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
furnish  plenty  of  hay,  and  so  there  are  many  cattle  and 
horses,  but  the  barns  and  stables  are  poor.  The  house  is  of 
rough-hewn  timber,  a long,  rambling  structure,  not  over  a 
dozen  feet  high,  with  two  or  three  large  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  low  attic  rooms  above.  The  chief  room  is  a parlor, 
kitchen  and  dining-room  combined,  taking  up  half  the 
house.  At  one  end  stands  the  great  fireplace  with  its 
cooking  utensils.  The  furniture  is  of  local  manufacture, 
crude  and  heavy.  In  the  neighboring  farmhouse,  whose 
owner  is  more  prosperous,  there  is  furniture  made  in 
France,  and  the  house  itself  is  of  stone. 

Talon’s  encouragement  to  large  families  is  still  remem- 
bered, and  there  are  many  children,  who  sleep  at  night  in 
the  attic  rooms.  The  house  is  built  close  to  the  highway, 
with  no  lawn  or  garden  in  front,  no  trees  to  give  shade. 
Behind  it  stands  a rougher  building,  a combined  barn, 
stable  and  poultry  shed.  The  hay  and  straw  are  stacked 
in  the  fields.  Roots  and  vegetables  are  wintered  in  pits 
dug  in  the  ground.  The  neighboring  farmhouse  has  a bake- 
oven,  made  of  stones  and  clay,  set  up  at  a distance  behind 
the  barn.  It  is  used  by  several  families.  All  these  build- 
ings^are  freely  coated  with  whitewash,  renewed  every 
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spring,  and  the  long  row  of  white  houses  along  the  river 
bank  (for  the  farms  are  narrow,  running  well  inland) 
show  clearly  against  the  green  hills. 

Everyone  is  warmly  clad  in  homemade  woollen  cloth. 
Even  the  children  have  winter  clothes  of  beaver.  Old  and 
young  wear  knitted  woollen  caps  of  gay  colors.  There  is 
plenty  of  food.  Pea  soup  is  a favorite  dish;  often  there  is 
venison  or  other  game  to  eat  with  the  bread  and  vegetables. 
There  is  milk  and  butter  and  cheese,  but  not  as  much  as 
might  be,  for  horses  are  preferred  to  cattle.  There  are 
no  luxuries  and  the  tobacco  is  home-grown  and  home-cured. 

In  winter  there  will  be  much  visiting,  whole  families 
going  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  days  and  even- 
ings, with  much  talking  and  warm  hospitality.  Everyone 
is  set  on  having  a good  time.  These  folk  are  descended 
from  peasants  of  Normandy;  they  have  inherited  a roving 
nature,  and  the  young  men  will  leave  the  farm  upon  any 
excuse  and  take  to  the  wilderness  in  quest  of  furs.  They  are 
courageous  and  independent. 

But  their  numbers  are  limited.  After  1700,  emigration 
from  France  to  Canada  practically  stopped.  The  French 
king  and  his  nobles  were  interested  chiefly  in  attempting  to 
conquer  more  and  more  of  Europe,  rather  than  in  governing 
distant  colonies.  Ten  thousand  Frenchmen  fell  in  one 
battle  (Malplaquet) — but  not  a hundred  colonists  could  be 
spared  for  Canada.  Gladly  would  emigrants  have  gone 
out,  for  although  the  feudal  system  had  come  to  Canada 
from  France,  it  was  a much  kindlier  system.  The  local 
seigneur , from  whom  the  habitant  farmer  held  his  land,  was 
not  feared  and  hated,  as  were  the  great  lords  in  France. 
Rather  was  he  almost  one  of  themselves,  wealthier,  living 
in  a better  house  with  finer  furnishings  and  perhaps  having 
some  noble  blood  in  his  veins,  but,  for  the  most  part,  making 
his  living  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  did.  A seigneur 
might  become  poor  and  cease  to  be  a seigneur;  a habitant 
might  become  well-to-do  and  rise  to  be  a seigneur.  Many 
thousands  of  the  starving  peasants  of  France  would  have 
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been  overjoyed  to  share  the  good  cheer  of  the  thrifty 
habitants. 

Under  a king  who  interfered  in  the  smallest  matters  of 
government,  Canada  not  only  was  closed  to  emigrants  from 
France,  but  was  barred  to  all  other  nationalities.  By  1759 
the  population  had  grown  to  a scant  sixty-five  thousand 
persons.  Meanwhile,  to  the  south  and  east,  colonies  far 
outnumbering  the  French  had  grown  up,  English  colonies 
to  which  English  or  Dutch,  Germans  or  French,  alike  were 
welcome.  Let  us  see  how  this  had  come  about. 

LIFE  IN  A NEW  LAND 

The  feudal  system  crossed  the  ocean  to  New  France.  The  real 
farmer  (the  habitant)  rarely  owned  his  land;  he  rented  it  from  a 
seigneur.  New  France  was  to  be  a faithful  copy  of  old  France, 
even  in  its  undesirable  features. 

1.  Read  the  parts  of  your  reference  books  which  tell  about  the 
seigniorial  system  in  New  France.  What  must  the  habitant  farmer 
do  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  living  on  the  seigniory?  Why  was 
the  feudal  system  less  burdensome  in  New  France  than  in  old 
France? 

2.  You  should  read  as  many  books  as  you  can  find  about  how  the 
French-Canadian  people  lived  and  worked.  Make  pictures  of  the 
home,  the  mill,  the  church,  the  well,  and  the  oven.  What  kind  of 
clothing  did  they  wear?  What  foods  did  they  have?  How  did  they 
travel?  What  were  their  amusements?  Did  they  have  schools? 
What  other  industries  did  they  have  besides  farming  and  fur 
trading? 

3.  A young  colony  must  always  bring  in,  or  import,  much  of  its 
manufactured  goods.  What  would  be  the  most  important  manu- 
factured goods?  Where  would  these  goods  be  obtained?  What 
products  would  the  colony  send  away,  or  export,  to  pay  for  the 
goods  which  had  been  imported?  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  make  a 
list  of  the  present-day  imports  and  exports  of  Quebec. 

4.  The  colony  grew  very  slowly  in  population.  The  English 
colonies  had  ten  times  as  many  people.  Why  did  the  population 
of  the  French  colony  remain  so  small?  Were  there  any  people  in 
France  who  would  have  been  glad  to  emigrate?  Would  these 
people  have  been  satisfactory  settlers? 

5.  Open  Forum:  To  what  extent  might  the  history  of  North 
America  have  been  changed  had  the  government  permitted  many 
of  the  French  people  to  emigrate  to  New  France? 

o.c— 4 
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ENGLAND— OLD  AND  NEW 

We  have  seen  that  the  trade  of  the  British  Isles  was  very 
small  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  Venice  and  other 
Italian  cities  were  the  chief  trading  centres.  Neither 
London  nor  Liverpool  received  the  ships  coming  from  the 
Mediterranean  with  their  cargoes  of  wines  and  spices  and 
Eastern  goods.  Indeed,  Britain  was  then  on  the  frontier 
of  Europe,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  known  world.  But  all 
this  was  changed,  as  you  know,  when  the  new  world  of 
America  was  discovered,  and  trade  shifted  to  the  Atlantic. 
For  it  was  then  found  out — and  is  still  true — that  the 
British  Isles,  lying  near  the  middle  of  the  land  mass  of  the 
earth,  are  centrally  located  with  regard  to  the  important 
trading  countries.  In  the  course  of  time  Britain  became 
the  greatest  trading  nation  in  the  world. 

Look  at  the  map.  Notice  how  small  the  British  Isles 
appear  compared  with,  say,  the  Province  of  Alberta. 
There  are  five  countries  in  the  British  Isles — England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 
Alberta  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  all  of  them  put 
together.  Yet  these  small  islands  form  the  centre  of  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  world  to-day.  If  asked  to  state  the 
reason  in  one  word,  it  would  simply  be  “trade.”  The 
British  people  live  on  islands,  and  thus  have  become  used 
to  the  sea.  The  islands,  as  mentioned,  lie  at  the  central 
point  of  world  trade.  The  climate  is  mild,  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  and  suits  people  who  want  to  work.  The  country  has 
vast  stores  of  coal,  and  there  are  large  amounts  of  iron  ore 
in  neighboring  lands  such  as  Sweden  and  Spain.  Coal  and 
iron  are  necessary  for  manufacturing  on  a large  scale,  and 
manufactured  goods  form  the  basis  of  British  trade. 

But  trade  and  manufacturing  do  not  grow  up  overnight, 
nor  is  an  empire  gained  all  at  once.  The  two  are  very 
closely  connected.  For  Britain  they  may  be  said  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  English  wool  trade.  In  the  1500’s  (the 
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About  1600,  and  many  generations  after,  houses  were  not  provided  with  water  and 
clothes  were  washed  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers.  Soap  was 
scarce,  so  the  clothes  were  beaten  instead. 
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days  of  the  Tudor  kings  and  queens)  the  merchants  of 
England  had  combined  into  various  companies  to  push 
the  sale  of  their  goods.  Thus  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple 
sold  wool  in  near-by  countries.  After  them  came  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  who  dealt  chiefly  in  cloth.  At 
that  time  the  English  government  was  accustomed  to  give 
the  sole  right  (monopoly)  of  trade  to  these  big  trading 
companies,  but  in  the  1600’s  (the  Stuart  kings),  Parliament 
gave  freedom  of  trade  to  all  who  wished  to  take  part  in  it. 
The  result  was  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  trading 
companies.  At  first  these  engaged  chiefly  in  expeditions 
to  the  new  world,  seeking  gold  and  the  way  to  China,  or 
else  they  seized  black  folk  on  the  African  coast  and  sold 
them  into  slavery  to  the  new  Spanish  sugar-plantations  in 
the  West  Indies.  Others  engaged  in  privateering  ventures 
(a  privateer  was  a “private”  warship)  against  the  Spanish 
treasure  fleets;  in  other  words,  they  robbed  them  of  the 
gold  and  silver  being  taken  home  from  America. 

Then  the  companies  turned  their  attention  to  developing 
trade  and  planting  colonies.  In  1600  the  East  India 
Company  was  formed,  to  trade  with  India  and  the  East 
Indies.  This  company  gradually  gained  control  over  a 
very  important  part  of  India.  Many  colonizing  companies 
were  formed,  for  the  special  purpose  of  founding  colonies 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  way  a large  part  of 
the  east  coast  of  North  America  was  settled.  King  James  I 
gave  land  in  America  and  permission  to  settle  it  to  the 
London-Virginia  Company;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
colonists  would  repay  the  Company  by  finding  gold,  by 
trading  in  furs,  and  by  farming.  The  final  result  was  the 
founding  of  Virginia,  and  the  commercial  growing  of 
tobacco.  In  1622  James  granted  to  John  Mason  land 
north  of  the  Merrimac  River,  which  later  became  the 
colony  of  New  Hampshire.  Another  Englishman  received 
a grant  of  land  still  farther  north,  which  later  became  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  Dutch,  who  also  were 
great  traders,  sent  a ship  under  an  English  captain,  Henry 
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Hudson,  to  explore.  He  found  the  Hudson  River,  and 
Dutch  settlers  came  out  to  live  in  its  fertile  valley.  New 
Amsterdam,  as  the  colony  was  called,  was  later  taken  by 
the  English  and  renamed  New  York.  Charles  II  granted 
to  eight  noblemen  the  land  which  was  to  become  Carolina, 
home  of  the  first  American  rice  crops. 

There  were  other  reasons  why  settlers  came  from 
England  to  America.  One  of  them  goes  back  to  Tudor 
days,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A priest  in  Germany, 
named  Martin  Luther,  headed  a protest  against  certain 
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abuses  which  had  existed  for  a long  time  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  movement  for  reform  is  known 
as  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Many  persons  left  the 
Roman  Church  and  became  Protestants.  For  a very  long 
time  there  was  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  groups.  In 
Catholic  countries  the  Protestants  were  persecuted  fiercely, 
and  later  on,  in  Protestant  countries,  the  Catholics  were 
equally  ill-treated.  Spain  was  the  leading  Catholic  nation, 
Britain  became  . the  strongest  Protestant  country.  In 
those  days  most  people  took  their  religion  very  seriously 
indeed,  and  anyone  who  differed  from  them  in^ belief  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy.  Even  the  Protestants  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  others  to  worship  as  they  pleased.  Happily  all  this 
\ has  changed. 

THE  MOAT-DEFENDED  FORTRESS 

During  the  centuries  when  France  was  wasting  its  blood  and 
treasure  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  Britain  rested  securely 
behind  the  “narrow  seas.”  She  saved  her  men  and  wealth  for  more 
profitable  conquests,  in  America,  in  India,  in  Africa — in  fact,  in  all 
parts  of  the  known,  and  many  parts  of  the  unknown,  world. 

1.  The  entire  class  should  examine  Britain’s  position  with 
respect  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  Name  the  countries  across  the 
“narrow  seas.”  Make  a survey  of  the  coast-line  of  the  British 
Isles  to  learn  the  names  of  the  important  islands  and  indentations 
of  the  sea.  Note  how  the  sea  penetrates  deeply  everywhere  into 
the  heart  of  the  islands.  Do  British  manufacturers  have  any 
difficulty  in  shipping  goods  cheaply  to  distant  parts  of  the  world? 

Examine  also  the  position  of  the  North- Atlantic  Drift  (Gulf 
Stream).  What  are  the  prevailing  winds?  How  will  these  facts 
affect  the  climate?  Will  agriculture  be  an  important  industry? 

2.  Select  a committee  to  compare  the  British  Isles  and  Alberta 
with  respect  to  latitude,  area,  climate  and  farm  products. 

3.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  that  men  were  ever  put  in  prison 
because  they  went  to  church  instead  of  chapel,  because  they  con- 
fessed their  sins  to  a priest  instead  of  in  private  prayer,  but  thus  it 
was  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times.  Indeed,  if  you  suffered  nothing 
worse  than  a few  weeks  in  prison  you  were  fortunate;  you  might 
even  be  burned  alive.  Read  in  your  history  reference  books  about 
these  troubled  times  in  Britain  and  Europe.  Find  out  what  many 
of  the  persecuted  people  in  England,  France,  and  Sweden  decided 
to  do. 
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4.  But  other  matters  beside  religion  were  bothering  people  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  small  farmer  was  finding  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  make  a living.  The  village  pasture  land  was  being  taken 
by  wealthy  landlords  to  be  made  into  sheep  pastures.  There  was 
no  grazing  land  for  the  villager’s  few  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  With- 
out them  he  must  starve.  Study  this  problem  of  enclosures  in 
Tudor  and  Stuart  times.  When  the  farmers  were  forced  to  leave 
their  farms,  what  would  they  do  for  a living? 

5.  The  Stuart  kings  were  autocratic  rulers  and  angered  their 
people  by  their  unjust  government.  They  were  finally  banished 
from  the  country.  There  were  many  people  who  were  on  the  side  of 
the  king.  When  his  enemies  triumphed  many  of  them  preferred 
to  leave  their  homes.  Where  might  they  go?  So  you  see  there 
were  many  causes  urging  people  to  leave  England,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  in  search  of  homes  in  a new  land  where  things  would 
be  very  different.  These  poor  people  forgot  that  they  might  be 
running  into  worse  trouble  than  they  were  leaving  behind.  What 
trials  would  they  face  in  their  new  homes? 

6.  In  Part  I you  learned  about  the  low  standard  of  living  in 
England  and  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Find  out  how 
much  improvement  had  taken  place  in  living  conditions  for  the 
common  people  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Collect 
pictures  similar  to  the  one  on  page  91  to  illustrate  your  report. 
Would  the  conditions  you  have  discovered  have  any  influence  on  the 
flow  of  emigrants  to  America? 

7.  Open  Forum:  Should  a government,  in  modern  times,  allow 
farmers  to  be  driven  from  their  farms  because  they  cannot  pay 
their  debts? 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I the  Catholics  in  England 
were  under  such  strict  regulations  that  many  of  those 
who  could  afford  it  decided  to  leave  the  country.  A leading 
Catholic,  Lord  Baltimore,  asked  the  king  for  land  in 
America.  He  received  a tract  north  and  east  of  the 
Potomac  River.  In  1634  two  shiploads  of  Catholic 
colonists  set  sail  for  this  territory,  there  to  found  the  colony 
of  Maryland — so  named  in  honor  of  Queen  Mary. 

They  found  their  way  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  stopping 
at  Jamestown  in  Virginia  to  buy  cattle,  sheep,  and  fruit 
trees.  Then  they  sailed  on  up  the  bay,  finally  turning 
into  the  Potomac  River.  For  several  days  they  sailed  up 
that  river,  looking  for  a good  place  to  settle.  At  last  they 
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found  one,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  on  another 
little  river  flowing  into  it.  The  river  and  the  settlement 
were  both  named  St.  Marys.  The  colonists  had  brought 
trade  goods  (knives,  hatchets,  beads,  and  cloth)  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.  From  a near-by  tribe  they  bought  a 
whole  village  of  wigwams  and  houses  and  a piece  of  land 
already  planted  with  corn. 

At  once  the  colonists  set  to  work  planting  gardens  and 
orchards.  They  had  guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  so 
they  never  lacked  meat,  for  the  river  marshes  were  full 
of  wild  fowl,  and  fish  were  plentiful.  They  even  found 
birds  they  had  known  in  England,  such  as  the  bluebird 
and  cardinal.  They  had  no  foolish  ideas  of  finding  gold, 
but  set  to  work  to  farm  the  land,  and,  like  other  settlers 
who  developed  plantations  rather  than  seeking  gold  and 
furs,  they  prospered.  From  the  beginning  it  was  decreed 
that  there  should  be  freedom  of  religion  and,  when  this 
became  known,  many  people  who  were  being  persecuted 
for  their  religion  came,  from  other  countries  as  well  as 
England,  to  live  in  the  colony.  Dutch  and  French,  English 
and  Germans,  all  lived  peaceably  together.  Indeed, 
Protestants  came  in  such  numbers  that  they  were  given  a 
whole  county  to  themselves. 

A hundred  years  after  the  founding  of  St.  Marys,  it  was 
seen  that  they  must  have  a better  harbor  for  ships.  So  a 
place  was  chosen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  River, 
and  there  the  city  of  Baltimore  began.  To-day  nothing  is 
left  of  the  first  settlement  at  St.  Marys. 

Many  years  of  hard  work  passed  by  before  the  settlers 
began  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  this  new  land. 
Gradually  the  little  farms  cut  out  of  the  forest  grew  into 
large  plantations,  and  log  houses  were  followed  by  fine 
mansions.  From  Africa  had  come  slaves  to  do  the  work 
of  tobacco  planting,  while  the  wealthy  plantation  owners 
lived  at  ease.  Houses  on  the  big  plantations  might  be  two 
or  three  miles  apart.  Each  faced  the  river,  above  the 
wharf  where  the  tobacco  was  loaded  on  ships  for  England, 
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and  where  other  ships  brought  back  furniture,  clothing  and 
miscellaneous  manufactured  goods.  A big  plantation 
resembled  a village.  To  one  side  of  the  “Big  House”  was 
the  kitchen  with  its  open  fireplace,  next  to  that  the  meat 
house  (for  salted  and  smoked  meat)  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  cabins  of  the  negro  “quarters.”  Farther  away  were 
the  stables,  where  many  fine  animals  were  kept,  some  to 
use  in  hunting  and  visiting,  others  for  work  in  the  fields. 
Then  there  was  a blacksmith  shop,  a cobbler’s  shop,  and 
the  sheds  where  the  tobacco  was  dried.  There  was  a big 
kitchen  garden  and,  beyond  that,  wide  fields  of  tobacco 
and  corn,  wheat  and  pasture. 

Visitors  were  frequent  and  stayed  a long  time — some- 
times a month  or  more.  The  planters  were  extremely 
hospitable.  Poorer  planters,  of  course,  lived  much  less 
comfortably.  There  were  no  newspapers  and,  for  a long 
time,  no  schools.  Church  services  in  the  early  days  were 
often  held  in  a room  in  the  planter’s  home.  The  children 
were  taught  by  the  clergyman  or  by  a tutor  until  the  boys 
were  old  enough  to  go  away  to  college  in  England.  The 
girls  just  stayed  at  home.  The  colony  was  governed  at 
first  by  Lord  Baltimore’s  son,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  later  on  by  a Governor  sent  out  from  Britain.  To  help 
him  make  the  laws  and  carry  on  the  public  business,  the 
settlers  elected  a number  of  burgesses,  who  met  together 
in  a form  of  Parliament,  as  in  England. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  this  region  to  which  the 
Maryland  colonists  came.  The  first  settlements  were 
made  in  a region  now  called  the  Coastal  Plain,  a low-lying, 
level  tract  which  follows  the  coast.  A hundred  miles 
inland  the  land  begins  to  rise,  and  this  higher,  hilly  land  is 
known  as  the  Piedmont  (foot  of  the  mountain).  Still 
farther  inland  lie  the  mountains,  source  of  the  rivers  which 
cut  their  way  deeply  through  the  soft  soil  of  the  coastal 
plain. 

As  towns  and  cities  grew  up,  there  came  a greater 
demand  for  food,  and  the  coastal  plain  became  one  vast 
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garden  in  which  vegetables  and  berries  were  the  chief 
crops.  The  climate  of  Maryland,  so  far  south,  enables  the 
truck-farmer  to  raise  and  ship  vegetables  to  the  north 
long  before  the  northern  farmers  can  grow  them.  Lettuce, 
peas,  cabbage,  asparagus,  strawberries,  potatoes,  corn, 
melons,  peaches  and  berries  are  all  shipped  out  in  immense 
quantities.  Maryland  is  the  largest  producer  of  tomatoes 
in  the  United  States.  Tobacco  was  the  great  crop  of  the 
early  days,  and  is  still  the  most  important.  Another 
valuable  crop  is  peanuts.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
State  has  numerous  canning  factories. 

Maryland  has  a really  wonderful  food  supply.  In 
addition  to  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  coastal  plain, 
there  are  very  valuable  fisheries  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Of 
special  interest  are  the  oyster  fisheries,  which  produce 
several  million  bushels  a year.  With  increased  demand, 
oyster  “farms”  have  been  laid  out,  where  young  oysters 
are  planted  on  a suitable  bottom.  There  are  also  the  grains 
and  cattle  and  dairy  produce  of  the  Piedmont,  which  is  a 
region  of  mixed  farming.  Everywhere  large  fruit  orchards 
dot  the  hills.  This  is  the  tobacco  region  as  well. 

Just  where  the  rivers  drop  from  the  Piedmont  to  the 
coastal  plain  there  are  large  cities,  because  this  point  is  the 
limit  of  river  navigation.  Baltimore  is  the  largest,  the 
seventh  in  size  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a fine  harbor, 
and  ship-building  has  always  been  an  important  industry. 
Both  ocean  and  coastwise  ships  make  Baltimore  a port  of 
call.  It  is  likewise  on  the  main  railway  lines  from  Boston 
to  the  south,  and  other  lines  run  directly  to  Pittsburg 
and  Chicago. 

Maryland  has  the  advantage  of  being  close  to  both  the 
coal  and  the  water  power  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Iron  ore  comes  from  Cuba  and  from  Lake  Superior  to 
feed  the  immense  steel  mills  at  Baltimore.  In  this  city 
one-fifth  of  the  copper  goods  of  the  world  are  made.  It 
leads  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes  and  oysters,  and  ships 
large  quantities  of  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  Its  factories 
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turn  out  tin  cans  by  the  million.  Because  it  is  a seaport, 
it  has  industries  based  on  such  commodities  as  spices, 
sugar  and  oil,  brought  in  from  abroad. 

But  Maryland  was  not  the  only  colony  settled  by 
persons  seeking  freedom  to  worship  as  they  pleased,  nor 
were  the  Catholics  the  only  religious  body  which  underwent 
persecution.  In  England  there  were  many  people  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  Protestant  Church  of  England, 
and  desired  a “purer”  form  of  worship,  with  no  bishops  or 
prayerbooks  or  surplices.  To  them  these  things  resembled 
too  closely  the  Catholic  forms.  In  the  time  of  the  first 
Stuart  kings  (James  I and  Charles  I)  the  position  of  these 
Puritans  became  very  uncomfortable.  They  were  fined, 
imprisoned,  flogged;  sometimes  their  noses  were  slit  or 
their  ears  cut  off.  They  were  regarded  as  disloyal,  because 
the  Church  of  England  was  the  government  or  state 
religion,  with  the  king  at  its  head.  So  they  decided  to 
leave  England.  Some  went  to  Holland,  where  the  govern- 
ment was  more  tolerant,  and  there  found  a welcome. 
But  it  was  a foreign  land  with  a strange  language,  so  most 
of  them  decided  to  emigrate  to  America.  King  James 
gave  his  permission,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the 
Virginia  Company  allowed  them  to  settle  on  a section  of 
their  territory.  As  it  turned  out,  <they  landed  farther 
north,  and  from  this  and  succeeding  expeditions  came 
the  people  of  the  New  England  States. 

Still  another  story  is  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  as  they  were  called.  They,  too,  held  various 
beliefs  which  were  greatly  disliked  by  other  people  and  by 
the  government.  They  did  not,  for  example,  believe  in 
war,  nor  would  they  take  part  in  it.  They  believed  that 
all  men  were  equal,  and  so  refused  to  take  off  their  hats  to 
anyone,  even  the  king,  as  was  the  custom.  So  they,  too, 
were  persecuted,  and  sought  refuge  in  America.  Under 
William  Penn  they  settled  west  of  the  Delaware  River,  in 
what  became  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  were  other  reasons,  besides  religious  persecution, 
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why  men  should  become  discontented  and  seek  a happier 
life  in  new  lands.  At  this  time  the  laws  in  England  with 
regard  to  crime  were  unmercifully  severe.  As  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century,  indeed,  there  were  no  less  than  two 
hundred  offences  for  which  a man  or  woman  might  be 
hanged.  A man  could  be  put  in  prison  because  of  debt, 
even  though  it  were  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  the  condition 
of  the  prisons  was  horrible.  No  provision  was  made  for 
food  or  clothing  or  warmth  for  the  prisoners;  they  were 
loaded  with  chains,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  were  herded  together  in  the  filthy  cells.  James 
Oglethorpe  asked  the  king  for  permission  to  take  a number 
of  better-class  debtors  to  found  a colony  in  America. 
He  was  given  land  in  the  south,  and  so  the  State  of  Georgia 
came  into  existence. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE 

The  English  colonies  in  America  had  a very  mixed  population. 
There  were  people  from  the  British  Isles,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Sweden — even  negroes  from  Africa.  The  religions  represented 
were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  peoples — Puritans,  Catholics, 
Anglicans,  Lutherans,  Quakers,  and  many  others.  You  will  recall 
that  only  French  Catholics  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Canada. 

1.  The  entire  class  should  study  that  part  of  North  America 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  extending  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  Notice  especially  the  changing  surface  features,  the 
varied  climate,  and  the  deep  indentations  which  permit  the  ocean 
to  extend  far  into  the  land. 

2.  Was  it  beneficial  or  harmful  to  the  English  colonies  to  have 
such  a mixture  of  races  and  religions? 

3.  In  this  chapter  you  are  given  a detailed  story  of  how  Maryland 
grew  from  a tiny  settlement  to  one  of  the  most  prosperous  States 
in  the  United  States.  Note  especially  that  you  are  told  why  the 
former  colony  became  so  prosperous.  Appoint  committees  to 
make  a similar  study  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Georgia.  If  your  class  is  small,  study  only  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia.  You  should  explain  why  there  were  many 
more  industries  in  the  northern  colonies  than  the  plantation  colonies 
in  the  south. 

4.  Appoint  a committee  to  compare  the  kinds  of  government  set 
up  in  the  French  and  English  colonies. 
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5.  James  Oglethorpe  did  much  to  relieve  the  misery  endured  by 
English  criminals.  Later  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  completed 
the  work  begun  by  Oglethorpe.  Have  two  pupils  tell  the  stories  of 
John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry. 

6.  Open  Forum:  If  governments  should  ever  again  become 
autocratic  and  tyrannical  (as  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts),  in  what 
land  would  freedom-loving  people  seek  refuge? 

Chapter  12 

FARMING  AND  LUMBERING 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  English  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  grew  and  prospered  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  French  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  reason 
lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  former  were  essentially 
plantations,  although  the  fur  trade  continued  for  a long 
time,  and  that  the  English  government  bothered  very 
little  about  them.  In  New  France,  on  the  contrary,  the 
French  government  controlled  everything  to  the  smallest 
detail,  and  its  chief  interest  lay  in  the  fisheries  and  the  fur 
trade,  because  these  would  bring  in  money  at  once.  The 
fur  trade  remained  by  far  the  most  important  business  in 
the  country.  Its  profits  tempted  many  a habitant  to 
leave  the  unexciting  life  of  the  farm  for  the  more  adven- 
turous career  of  the  trapper.  Even  in  1643,  when  the 
Atlantic  colonies  were  still  very  young,  they  had  a popula- 
tion ten  times  that  of  New  France. 

There  was  keen  rivalry  in  the  fur  trade.  The  English 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  obtained  furs  through  the  Iroquois 
Indians  to  the  north  and  west.  Far  to  the  north,  around 
Hudson  Bay,  the  fur  traders  of  the  great  English  company, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  were  developing  a highly 
profitable  business.  Along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lakes  French  traders  and  trappers  were  at  work.  Each 
summer  a whole  fleet  of  Indian  canoes  came  down  to 
Montreal.  A birch-bark  canoe  twenty  feet  long,  with  a 
crew  of  four  men,  would  carry  over  eight  hundred  pounds 
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of  furs.  The  meeting  of  Indians  and  traders  at  Montreal 
was  the  chief  event  of  the  year.  The  French  also  traded 
with  the  Indians  south  of  the  lakes,  along  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  right  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  aimed  to 
occupy  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  head  off  the  English 
traders,  who  were  working  that  way. 

When  the  Algonkian  tribes  brought  furs  down  the 
Ottawa  River  from  the  north,  on  their  way  to  Montreal, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  a strong  band  of  Iroquois  to  waylay 
them  and  force  them  to  take  their  furs  on  south,  to  the 
English  trading  posts.  This  actually  happened,  and 
Frontenac  tried  to  prevent  it  by  building  a fort  at  Cataraqui 
(now  Kingston)  and  making  treaties  with  the  Iroquois. 
He  also  tried  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Hudson  Bay,  and 
began  raiding  the  English  settlements.  The  English,  in 
return,  sent  a fleet  against  Quebec,  but  failed  to  take  it. 

The  final  clash  came  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  both 
sides  were  actively  pushing  . the  fur  trade.  Meanwhile 
France  and  Britain  themselves,  each  with  allies,  went  to 
war  over  rivalries  in  Europe,  increased  by  colonial  rivalries 
in  India  and — as  we  have  seen — in  America.  The  war 
lasted  from  1756  to  1763,  and  so  is  known  as  the  Seven 
Years’  War  or  the  French  and  Indian  War.  At  first  the 
campaign  in  America  went  against  the  British,  largely 
because  of  inefficient  commanders.  That  mistake  was 
corrected  by  a new  war  minister,  William  Pitt  the  Elder, 
Earl  of  Chatham.  Louisbourg  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia) 
was  captured,  making  it  difficult  for  French  ships  to  bring 
supplies  and  soldiers  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  in  1759, 
General  Wolfe  took  Quebec.  The  next  year  Montreal  was 
taken,  and  Canada  became  a British  possession. 

BUSINESS  RIVALRY  AND  WAR 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  North  America  should  have  been 
large  enough  for  France,  England  and  Spain.  But  such  was  not  the 
case.  French  fur  traders  interfered  with  the  business  of  English 
fur  traders,  and  the  latter  in  turn  stole  business  from  their  French 
rivals.  Both  groups  of  merchants  complained  to  their  governments 
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and  soon  armies  were  moving  through  the  forests,  along  the  water- 
ways and  on  the  seas  of  America. 

1.  Study  the  map  you  made  in  Part  I showing  the  location  of 
the  important  Indian  tribes  of  Canada.  Along  what  waterways 
would  these  tribes  travel  if  trading  with  Montreal  or  Albany? 
Would  it  be  possible  for  the  French  and  English  to  interfere  with 
each  other’s  trade?  Where  did  both  sides  put  forts  to  “protect” 
their  trade  routes? 

2.  Appoint  several  committees  to  make  brief  reports  on  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  One  committee  may  explain  events  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  another  the  attacks  from  the  sea  on  Louisburg  and  Quebec, 
and  a third  the  British  advance  along  the  Champlain-Richelieu 
route.  In  each  case  a large  map  of  the  particular  area  affected 
would  be  useful. 

3.  Another  committee  may  report  on  how  Britain  treated  the 
conquered  French-Canadians,  and  tell  how  they  responded  to  such 
treatment.  You  should,  perhaps,  explain  why  the  Quebec  Act 
pleased  the  French-Canadians,  but  very  much  displeased  the 
English  colonists  to  the  south. 

In  the  Seven  Years’  War  the  Atlantic  colonies  had  not 
taken  a very  active  part.  The  British  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  spent  very  large  sums  of  money  on  it, 
piling  up  a huge  debt  for  the  British  taxpayers  to  meet.  In 
common  with  other  European  nations  at  the  time,  the 
British  considered  all  colonies  as  existing  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  motherland.  For  a hundred  years  the 
British  government,  while  supposedly  controlling  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  colonies  in  the  usual  European 
fashion,  had  not  been  very  strict  about  it,  and  the  colonists 
had  become  rather  independent.  But  now,  with  the 
expense  of  the  war  to  consider,  the  control  was  made 
stiffen  The  navigation  laws,  which  favored  British  ship- 
builders and  traders  rather  than  the  colonials,  were  more 
strictly  enforced.  The  old  regulations  which  forbade  the 
colonists  selling  such  commodities  as  tobacco,  cotton  or 
sugar  to  any  save  British  merchants,  or  manufacturing 
certain  articles  for  themselves,  were  renewed.  In  addition, 
various  taxes  were  laid  upon  them. 

The  colonists  had  no  wish  to  help  pay  for  the  war,  and 
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they  objected  strongly  to  being  taxed  by  a Parliament 
in  which  they  had  no  representatives.  Not  only  so,  but 
having  enjoyed  greater  liberty  in  this  new  land  than  in 
England,  they  were  most  unwilling  to  give  up  any  part  of 
their  new-found  democracy.  One  quarrel  led  to  another 
and,  in  1775,  war  broke  out.  The  colonists  invaded 
Canada,  hoping  to  make  it  one  of  themselves,  but  were 
driven  out  again.  France,  Spain  and  Holland  aided  the 
colonists,  and  in  the  end  Britain  was  forced  to  come  to 
terms  with  them.  In  1783,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the 
British  government  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
English  colonies  and  they  became  the  United  States  of 
America . 

But  not  all  of  the  colonists  had  favored  becoming 
independent  of  Britain,  and  even  after  the  United  States 
had  come  into  existence  many  still  objected,  thus  gaining 
the  name  of  United  Empire  Loyalists.  Naturally  they 
suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  victorious  inde- 
pendents, some  were  killed,  and  others  had  their  lands  and 
offices  seized,  therefore  many  of  them  decided  to  leave  the 
country.  Some  went  to  Britain,  or  to  the  British  colony 
of  Bermuda,  but  many  could  not  afford  to  do  this.  The 
nearest  British  colony  was  Canada,  and  to  it  they  flocked 
in  considerable  numbers,  aided  by  the  British  government. 
The  story  of  their  settlement  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  in  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  is  not  only  highly  interest- 
ing and  picturesque,  but  exceedingly  important,  because 
their  influence  upon  the  future  development  of  these  regions 
was  very  great.  It  is  estimated  that  over  thirty-five 
thousand  settled  in  Canada  altogether.  With  them  they 
brought  a knowledge  of  farming  under  pioneer  conditions, 
and  the  practice  of  self-government. 

After  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists,  Canada  became  more 
and  more  British,  for  immigration  from  France  had  ceased, 
while  British  settlers  continued  to  come  over  in  large 
numbers.  Almost  any  section  of  the  country  outside 
Quebec  shows  this  quite  clearly.  In  Nova  Scotia,  for 
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example,  before  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
there  was  a mixed  population  of  French,  English,  Irish, 
Germans,  Swiss  and  Americans.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Loyalists,  the  population  was  more  than  doubled.  Shortly 
after  1800  Scottish  settlers  began  to  come  in  large  numbers. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Irish,  forced  out  of  their  native 
land  by  poverty  and  famine.  Most  of  them  settled  in 
Halifax  and  other  towns,  while  the  Scots  settled  along  the 
shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  on  the  north-eastern  coast. 
The  English  never  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia  in  very  large 
numbers. 

There  were  many  Scottish,  Irish  and  English  settle- 
ments made  in  Ontario,  besides  French  and  German  and 
others,  after  Loyalist  times.  The  life  of  these  pioneers 
was  not  unlike  that  of  early  times  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
There  was  the  same  forest  to  clear,  the  same  log  houses  to 
build,  the  same  crops  to  grow.  Possibly  even  greater 
hardships  were  experienced,  because  of  the  longer  distance 
to  markets.  The  children  of  pioneer  settlers  were  accus- 
tomed to  a way  of  living  which  would  appear  very  strange 
to  children  to-day.  Here  is  what  an  old  settler  in  the 
famous  Scottish  settlement  of  Zorra  wrote : 

My  father  couldn’t  get  shoes  for  all  of  us  some- 
times till  winter  would  be  half  over,  and  we  never 
thought  of  wearing  shoes  in  warm  weather.  The 
lack  of  shoes,  however,  didn’t  bother  us  very 
much.  Often  we  boys  would  run  out  and  chase 
each  other  in  the  snow  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

One  day  a neighbour’s  pigs,  about  half  a mile 
away,  came  along,  and,  barefoot  as  I was,  I 
started  after  them.  They  ran  home  and  I chased 
them  every  step  of  the  way.  The  snow  was  about 
a foot  deep  and  the  day  was  cold,  but  I enjoyed 
the  fun  of  chasing  the  pigs.  I went  into  Mr. 
Dorman’s  to  warm  my  feet,  and  Mrs.  Dorman,  a 
kind,  motherly  woman,  hunted  up  a pair  of  socks 
and  insisted  on  my  wearing  them  home. 

Late  one  fall  a neighbour,  Mr.  Wm.  Land,  went 
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to  mill  barefoot,  with  oxen  and  sled,  through  the 
woods  to  where  Ingersoll  now  stands,  a distance  of 
about  six  miles  from  home.  He  had  to  stay  all 
night  for  his  grist  to  be  ready.  In  the  morning 
there  were  several  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

In  this  predicament  what  was  a poor  man  to  do? 

Help  came;  Charles  Ingersoll,  Esq.,  met  the  bare- 
footed man  and  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  gave 
him  a pair  of  shoes  and  enabled  him  to  return 
home  in  comfort.  ( One  Hundred  Years  in  Zorra , 
by  W.  D.  McIntosh.) 

Many  a boy  in  that  same  settlement,  going  in  bare  feet 
to  the  pasture  for  the  cows  late  in  the  fall,  would  run  to 
the  place  where  a cow  had  been  lying  down  and  stand  on 
it  to  warm  his  feet.  In  one  family,  too  poor  to  buy  boots 
even  in  winter,  the  young  men  used  to  heat  blocks  of  wood 
by  the  fire,  and  then  run  out  in  their  stockinged  feet 
through  the  snow,  stand  on  the  heated  blocks,  and  thus  chop 
down  a tree.  There  is  no  end  to  the  stories  of  pioneer  life, 
its  hardships  and  pleasures,  and  the  ingenious  ways  in 
which  men  and  women  managed  to  do  with  very  little. 

A FAMILY  QUARREL 

Britain  had  conquered  an  empire,  but  was  now  to  lose  its  choicest 
portion,  because  there  were  hot-headed  and  stubborn  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  were  unreasonable  and  unwise. 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  two  debating  teams  to  prepare  arguments 
on  this  topic:  Resolved  that  the  American  colonists  were  justified  in 
rebelling  against  the  Mother  Country.  To  debate  successfully, 
it  is  wise  to  prepare  your  case  by  a great  deal  of  reading.  You  need 
to  know  both  sides  of  the  argument  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
answer  (refute)  the  arguments  of  your  opponents. 

2.  What  provision  did  the  British  government  make  for  taking 
care  of  the  Loyalists?  In  the  reference  books  you  will  find  informa- 
about,  and  pictures  of,  how  the  Loyalists  came  to  Canada.  Study 
these  carefully  and  then  set  up  on  a table  a model  Loyalist  home- 
stead in  the  Canadian  wilderness.  Find  as  many  stories  as  possible 
about  the  Loyalist  settlements  in  Ontario  (Upper  Canada)  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

3.  The  Maritime  Provinces  were  settled  largely  by  Loyalists. 
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The  class  should  now  make  a careful  study  of  the  surface,  coastal 
and  climatic  features  of  these  provinces  by  the  sea.  What  industries 
would  the  Loyalists  be  able  to  engage  in  almost  immediately?  What  *•" 
other  industries  have  developed  since  Loyalist  times?  What 
important  cities  have  grown  up? 

4.  What  products  would  the  Loyalists  export?  Where  would 
be  their  chief  market?  What  would  they  import?  Make  a list  of 
the  present-day  exports  and  imports  of  this  region.  What  are  the 
most  important  markets? 

5.  In  Chapter  3 there  is  a description  of  a visit  to  a mine  in 
British  Columbia.  The  mineral  is  followed  from  the  depths  of  the 
mine  to  the  smelter,  where  it  is  refined  into  the  lead  which  is  used 
for  water  pipes,  car  batteries  and  many  other  useful  articles. 
Describe  a similar  visit  to  a coal  mine.  There  is  an  interesting 
mine  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  near  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  (See 
the  picture  on  page  21.)  Tell  how  the  coal  is  mined,  how  it  is 
treated  on  the  surface,  how  some  of  it  is  made  into  coke,  tar,  chemi- 
cals, dyes,  perfumes,  and  over  a thousand  similar  articles. 

6.  Collect  pictures  of  lumbering  in  eastern  Canada  similar  to 
the  one  on  page  159.  Under  each  picture  write  a few  explanatory 
sentences.  Other  pupils  may  make  collections  of  pictures  illustrat- 
ing fruit  raising,  dairying  and  other  special  forms  of  farming. 

7.  There  are  stories  in  the  reference  books  about  pioneer  days 
in  Ontario  (Upper  Canada).  Tell  about  the  hardships  these  hardy 
folk  endured,  the  amusements  they  enjoyed,  the  tragedies  theyv, 
suffered.  Write  stories  about  schooldays,  barn  raisings,  quilting 
bees,  spelling  matches,  singing  schools,  corn  huskings,  the  sugar 
bush,  and  chopping,  plowing,  and  hay-cutting  contests. 

8.  Prepare  a radio  play  picturing  the  loneliness  of  a pioneer  home. 

9.  There  may  be  some  elderly  people  in  your  community  who  can 
tell  you  interesting  stories  about  pioneer  days.  These  stories  H 
should  be  carefully  written  out  and  stored  away  in  your  school 
library.  They  will  form  an  invaluable  record  of  local  history. 

10.  In  what  industries  would  the  pioneers  be  engaged  during 
their  first  few  years?  What  would  they  be  able  to  sell?  What 
would  they  need  to  buy?  Look  up  the  stories  of  Red  Fife  wheat 
and  McIntosh  Red  apples. 

11.  The  entire  class  should  make  a careful  study  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  Include  in  this  study  the  extent,  surface,  drainage 
and  climate.  What  are  the  important  industries  and  in  what  parts 
of  the  Province  is  each  located?  Why  has  part  of  the  Province 
become  the  manufacturing  heart  of  Canada?  Name  the  important 
cities.  Make  lists  of  the  important  exports  and  imports. 
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12.  Appoint  committees  to  study  some  important  industries: 
the  making  of  an  automobile,  of  rubber  tires,  of  a radio,  of  farm 
machinery,  of  paper,  of  rayon,  of  breakfast  foods,  of  salt  and  its 
uses.  The  raw  materials  for  some  of  these  come  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  Show  on  a world  map  how  interdependent 
Ontario  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
have  become.  Does  a miner  of  tin  ore  in  Malaya  suffer  if  the 
Ontario  peach  crop  fails? 

13.  Make  a series  of  cartoons  contrasting  the  pioneer  and  the 
modern  standard  of  living:  e.g.,  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  trans- 
portation, manufacturing. 

14.  Open  Forum:  How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  statement  that 
the  coming  of  the  Loyalists  changed  the  history  of  Canada? 

A famous  Scottish  settlement  was  that  on  the  Red 
River  in  what  is  now  Manitoba.  It  was  started  by  Lord 
Selkirk,  a Scottish  nobleman  who  was  interested  in  coloniza- 
tion schemes.  Many  Scots  were  emigrating  to  the  United 
States.  Selkirk  settled  six  hundred  of  them  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  1803.  After  travelling  widely  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  he  decided  to  plant  a larger  colony 
far  in  the  western  interior,  on  the  Red  River.  He  bought 
shares  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  then  from  it 
obtained  a grant  of  over  110,000  square  miles,  which 
covered  a large  part  of  the  present  Province  of  Manitoba 
and  also  territory  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  North  West  Company  opposed  his  scheme,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  fur  trade,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
gave  him  very  little  help.  However,  an  advance  party  of 
a hundred  settlers  came  in  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay  in  1812, 
using  flat-bottomed  boats  to  travel  the  rivers  and  lakes 
to  the  place  where  Winnipeg  now  stands.  Other  bands 
followed,  and  the  settlement  held  its  own,  in  spite  of 
attacks  by  the  fur  traders.  Extraordinary  hardships  were 
endured  in  this  new  land,  so  far  from  civilization.  Heavy 
frosts  and  violent  storms  destroyed  the  crops.  In  1818 
grasshoppers  appeared  in  clouds  that  darkened  the  sun, 
covering  the  fields  to  a depth  of  several  inches,  and  devour- 
ing every  green  thing.  The  young  settlers  took  to  buffalo 
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hunting  and  fur  trading  for  a living.  In  1826  a heavy 
snowfall  drove  the  buffalo  away,  and  so  there  was  no  meat 
supply.  That  spring  there  was  a disastrous  flood  which 
swept  away  houses  and  cattle.  But  the  older  settlers  began 
anew,  and  in  the  end  the  settlement  flourished.  The 
further  settlement  of  the  western  plains  thus  became 
possible. 

For  a long  time  the  Red  River  settlers  were  not  solely 
farmers,  but,  of  necessity,  occasional  hunters.  Cattle  were 
valuable,  and  the  buffalo  which  roamed  the  prairies  in  vast 
herds  provided  both  meat  and  robes.  The  great  delicacy 
of  the  time  was  buffalo  tongue.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
buffalo  travelled  north,  the  hunt  was  for  robes;  in  the  fall, 
on  their  way  south,  it  was  for  meat.  The  hunt  was 
organized  like  an  army  on  the  march,  with  captains  and 
strict  discipline,  for  buffalo  meat  was  the  chief  food  supply. 
All  the  men  in  a settlement  took  part.  They  went  mounted 
on  Indian  ponies  and  accompanied  by  carts.  Women  and 
children  went  with  the  carts,  for  the  heavy  task  of  skinning 
the  animals,  cutting  up  the  meat,  and  drying  it  in  the  sun. 
Scouts  went  in  advance  to  locate  the  herds.  Perhaps  two 
months  later  the  carts  would  return,  laden  with  meat. 

Here  is  an  account  of  a buffalo  hunt  about  1846,  as  seen 
by  an  employee  of  a fur  company,  Alexander  Ross.  On 
this  occasion  over  six  hundred  men  took  part,  and  nearly 
one  thousand  women  and  children  assisted.  The  provisions 
and  camp  supplies  filled  twelve  hundred  carts;  there  were 
four  hundred  trained  buffalo-running  horses  and  six 
hundred  and  fifty  cart  horses.  The  camp  took  up  as  much 
space  as  a town. 

On  the  third  day  of  July,  our  nineteenth  day 
from  the  settlement,  and  at  a distance  of  little 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we  came 
in  sight  of  our  destined  hunting  ground;  and  on 
the  following  day  we  had  our  first  buffalo  race. 

Our  array  in  the  field  must  have  been  an  imposing 
one  to  those  who  had  never  seen  the  like  before. 
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No  less  than  four  hundred  huntsmen,  all  mounted 
and  anxiously  awaiting  the  word  Start!  took  up 
their  position  in  a line  at  one  end  of  the  camp, 
while  Captain  Wilkie,  with  his  spy-glass  at  his 
eye,  surveyed  the  buffalo,  examined  the  ground, 
and  issued  his  orders.  At  eight  o’clock  the  whole 
cavalcade  broke  ground  and  made  for  the  buffalo ; 
first  at  a slow  trot,  then  at  a gallop,  and  lastly  at 
full  speed.  Their  advance  was  over  a dead  level, 
the  plain  having  no  hollow  or  shelter  of  any  kind 
to  conceal  their  approach.  When  the  horsemen 
started,  the  cattle  might  have  been  a mile  and  a 
half  ahead;  but  they  had  approached  to  within 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  before  the  bulls  curved 
their  tails  or  pawed  the  ground.  In  a moment 
more  the  herd  took  flight,  and  horse  and  rider  are 
presently  seen  bursting  in  among  them;  shots  are 
heard,  and  all  is  smoke,  dust  and  hurry.  The 
fattest  are  first  singled  out  for  slaughter;  and  in 
less  time  than  we  have  occupied  with  the  descrip- 
tion, a thousand  carcasses  strew  the  plain.  . . . 

The  earth  seemed  to  tremble  when  the  horses 
started;  but  when  the  animals  fled,  it  was  like  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  . . . Two  hours,  and 

all  is  over.  ...  In  the  evening  no  less  than 
1,375  tongues  are  brought  into  camp. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  wholesale  slaughter  hastened 
the  extermination  of  ^the  buffalo,  whose  enormous  herds 
seem  now  like  a fairy  tale. 

Meanwhile  settlements  continued  to  grow  and  spread, 
East  and  West.  Ontario  received  the  largest  number, 
and  presently  many  natives  of  that  Province  began  to 
drift  westward,  attracted  by  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  the 
Red  River  and  farther  west.  On  the  prairie  there  was  no 
forest  to  clear  away ; the  soil  lay  ready  for  the  plow.  When 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed,  in  1867,  the  Canadian 
government  took  over  the  lands  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  the  West  was  thrown  open  to  settlers.  On 
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the  west  coast,  in  British  Columbia,  there  were  ten  thousand 
settlers.  Some  day  a railway  would  connect  them  with 
the  East.  In  the  meantime  the  prairies  began  to  fill. 


From  When  the  West  Was  Young,  by  Higinbotham. 

Buffalo  Bones,  1885 


Gathered  and  shipped  in  trainloads  to  the  sugar  refineries  of  the  United  States,  for  use 
as  charcoal. 

The  buffalo  disappeared.  In  the  north  the  fur  trader  was 
still  at  work;  there  he  found  the  smaller  but  more  valuable 
furs,  with  beaver  skins  as  the  standard  of  price. 

TRUE  PIONEERS 

Western  Canada  had  its  birth  as  a farming  country  in  the  Selkirk 
Settlement.  For  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  the  settlement 
struggled  against  hostile  traders,  floods,  grasshoppers,  famine, 
but  the  settlers  never  despaired.  Make  a frieze  (a  series  of  large 
pictures),  which  will  tell  the  story  of  these  years  of  struggle  through 
hardship  and  adversity  to  prosperity. 

The  two  main  industries  of  Canada  now  became 
lumbering  and  farming.  In  the  East,  manufacturing  was 
on  the  increase.  Once  the  pioneer  stage  was  passed,  in 
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either  East  or  West,  the  farmer  began  to  live  a different 
kind  of  life.  He  and  his  family  lived  in  greater  comfort, 
but  his  lot  was  not  altogether  happy.  He  saw  the  lumber- 
man, the  merchant,  and  the  manufacturer  prospering, 
often  making  a fortune,  while  he  himself  did  little  more 
than  make  a living.  As  his  children  grew  up,  they  were 
forced  into  other  lines  of  work  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
Competition  was  keen,  and  prices  for  farm  produce 
remained  at  a low  level  when  compared  with  those  he  paid 
for  manufactured  goods.  In  other  words,  he  sold  his 
produce  at  low  prices  and  bought  his  household  necessities 
at  high  prices.  When  railways  came,  the  farmer  found 
he  had  to  pay  high  rates  on  both  the  goods  he  shipped  out 
and  the  supplies  he  brought  in,  and  he  was  sometimes 
treated  with  scant  courtesy  by  railway  officials.  He  was 
charged  a high  rate  of  interest  on  loans  by  the  banks. 
Finally  the  manufacturers  became  very  influential.  The 
government  placed  high  customs  duties  on  manufactured 
goods  coming  in  from  other  countries,  thus  preventing  the 
farmer  from  buying  cheaply  elsewhere.  As  the  wheat  lands 
of  the  West  continued  to  be  opened  up,  this  handicap 
became  a chief  grievance,  because  it  meant  that  the 
western  farmer  had  to  buy  practically  all  his  goods  from 
eastern  manufacturers. 

So  the  farmers  began  to  band  themselves  together  for 
mutual  protection.  Beginning  in  the  United  States,  where 
conditions  were  much  the  same,  cooperative  organizations 
were  formed,  beginning  with  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or 
Grange,  which  entered  Canada  in  1872.  It  was  followed 
some  fifteen  years  later  by  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  that 
in  turn  by  the  Farmers’  Association  of  Ontario.  In  the 
West  there  came  a struggle  for  control  of  the  grain  trade, 
with  the  rise  of  Grain  Growers’  movements  on  the  prairies. 
In  more  recent  years  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  took 
form;  in  the  West,  the  Grain  Growers’  Grain  Company 
developed  into  the  United  Grain  Growers,  and  the  National 
Progressive  Party  (a  farmers’  organization)  sent  members 
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to  the  Dominion  Parliament.  CoSperative  wheat  pools 
were  formed  in  the  three  prairie  provinces. 

These  farmers’  organizations  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  are  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so.  In  a sense,  they  may  be  said  to  owe  their 
beginnings  to  the  Grange,  the  first  cooperative  movement  of 
importance  in  Canada.  An  agent  of  the  Grange  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  was  invited  to  address  a meeting  of 
farmers  in  Stanstead  County,  Quebec.  Two  or  three  local 
Grange  branches  were  set  up.  In  the  next  two  years 
several  more  were  founded.  Then  the  movement  spread 
to  Ontario,  where  it  took  a firm  hold.  In  1874  a Dominion 
Grange  was  organized,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  and 
local  branches  increased  rapidly.  In  1879  the  membership 
totalled  thirty-one  thousand.  After  that  date  the  move- 
ment began  to  decline.  A few  branches  were  opened  in 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  but  these  were 
short-lived.  At  one  time  there  were  no  less  than  sixty 
branches  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  main  object  of  the  Grange  in  Canada  was  to  lower 
prices  on  goods  the  farmer  had  to  buy,  by  doing  without 
the  middlemen  in  trade.  The  factories  would  turn  out  a 
farm  implement  at  a certain  price.  A wholesale  merchant 
would  then  handle  it  at  an  increased  price.  A retail 
merchant  would  buy  it  from  the  wholesaler  and  resell  it 
to  the  farmer  at  a still  higher  price.  Or  an  agent  or 
travelling  salesman  would  sell  it  at  a price  which  included 
his  own  commission  on  it.  Everyone  made  a profit  out  of 
the  farmer.  Agricultural  implements,  sewing  machines, 
fruit  trees,  groceries  and  many  other  commodities  reached 
the  farmer  only  in  this  way.  The  Grange  proposed  to  buy 
direct  from  the  manufacturer,  and  sell  to  the  farmer  at  a 
moderate  profit. 

Many  local  Granges  began  to  buy  and  sell  on  this  plan. 
The  merchants  then  began  to  compete,  offering  to  sell 
goods  at  the  same  cash  price,  and  many  farmers  foolishly 
bought  from  them.  If  they  had  not  done  so,  but  had 
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dealt  with  the  Grange  alone,  the  movement  would  have 
succeeded.  But  the  value  of  cooperation  has  to  be  learned 
slowly,  and  sometimes  painfully,  by  most  people.  The 
best  business  was  that  done  in  agricultural  implements, 
many  of  which  were  expensive.  Then  the  Grange  Whole- 
sale Supply  Company  was  formed,  with  a store  at  Napanee, 
Ontario.  It  dealt  in  implements  and  general  hardware, 
drygoods,  boots  and  shoes  and  groceries.  The  store  was 
moved  to  Toronto,  as  being  more  central,  and  a branch  was 
opened  in  Halifax.  For  a number  of  years  a very  profitable 
business  was  carried  on.  Then  the  Halifax  store  failed, 
and  personal  quarrels  weakened  the  organization  in 
Ontario.  More  and  more  trade  was  lost,  and  in  1899  the 
company  failed. 

Some  members  of  the  Grange,  in  its  prosperous  years, 
planned  to  enter  the  field  of  production,  and  manufacture 
cooperatively  many  of  the  goods  needed  by  the  farmers. 
The  only  successful  venture  of  this  kind,  however,  was  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt  at  Kincardine.  At  the  time  an 
association  of  salt  producers  controlled  the  market  and  set 
a high  price  on  this  necessary  article.  So  the  Ontario  Salt 
Manufacturing  Company  was  formed,  and  in  1885  sold 
270  carloads  of  salt  to  farmers.  The  private  manufacturers 
cut  their  prices,  but  the  cooperative  company  held  out,  and 
for  thirty  years  carried  on  a good  business.  Finally, 
however,  conditions  became  unfavorable ; expenses  increased 
and  sales  decreased,  and  in  1922  the  company  failed. 

The  Grange  was  also  interested  in  fire  and  life  insurance, 
in  banking  and  in  colonization,  but  in  none  of  these  was 
any  outstanding  success  achieved.  Its  members  also 
joined  in  protesting  against  high  tariffs  on  goods  of  common 
use,  such  as  coal  oil  (which  was  then  used  in  lamps),  in 
obtaining  the  passage  of  a Noxious  Weeds  Act  in  Ontario, 
and  in  other  useful  legislation.  But  the  organization  was 
slowly  losing  ground.  . Its  membership  dwindled,  and  the 
Maritime  branches  disappeared  after  1890.  In  1907  the 
Dominion  Grange  joined  with  another  cooperative  body, 
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the  Farmers’  Association  of  Ontario.  Through  this  and 
succeeding  organizations  the  story  of  farmers’  cooperative 
movements  extends  on  down  to  its  greatest  and  most 
successful  achievement,  the  Wheat  Pool. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  FARMER 

The  farmer  in  eastern  Canada  saw  the  manufacturer  growing 
richer,  while  he  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  make  a living. 
He  felt  that  he  needed  to  cooperate  with  other  farmers  if  he  were 
to  obtain  better  conditions. 

1.  In  England  and  Scotland  cooperative  societies  had  been 
very  successful.  Try  to  find  some  information  on  the  Rochdale 
Cooperative  Society  in  England. 

2.  In  the  United  States  the  farmers  (particularly  those  in  the 
centre  and  west)  had  organized  the  Grange.  It  spread  into  Canada. 
Find  out  what  the  Grange  tried  to  do  for  the  farmers.  Why  did  it 
fail? 

3.  Do  farmer  cooperative  organizations  to-day  meet  with  any 
opposition  from  the  regular  business  men?  If  there  is  a cooperative 
society  in  your  neighborhood,  find  out  if  it  is  flourishing  or  if  it  is 
having  a hard  struggle  to  stay  in  business. 

4.  Prepare  a Best-Answer  test.  Ask  a question  and  give  three 
answers,  of  which  one  is  correct: 

Asbestos  is  mined  at  Sydney,  Thetford,  Windsor. 

Lunenburg  is  important  for : fishing,  mining,  fruit  raising. 

5.  Prepare  a Matching  test.  Make  a column  of  questions; 
then  make  a column  of  answers,  but  have  the  answers  in  a different 
order  from  the  questions : 

Where  is  there  an  important  asbestos  mine?  Prince  Edward  Island 
Where  is  coal  mined?  Thetford 

Where  are  lobsters  obtained?  Cape  Breton  Island 

Where  is  fur  farming  an  important  industry?  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

6.  Make  a cartoon  showing  the  unfortunate  position  of  the 
farmer  when  he  is  selling  and  buying. 

7.  Open  Forum:  Should  every  farmer  belong  to  a cooperative 
or  other  farmers’  organization?  There  may  be  advantages  in  such 
membership;  there  may,  too,  be  disadvantages,  since  many  farmers 
do  not  join.  Discuss  carefully. 
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PART  III 

THE  GOLDEN  WEST 

EARLY  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  the  ancient 
city  of  London,  Edward  VII  was  crowned  king 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  preparations  for  the 
ceremony  were  most  elaborate.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  every  corner  of  the  world  flocked 
to  witness  it.  As  the  long  lines  of  troops  from  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  marched  along  the  route  of  the 
coronation  procession,  they  passed  under  an  immense 
triumphal  arch  erected  by  the  government  of  Canada. 

It  was  built  of  sheaves  of  wheat. 

At  that  time  the  western  Provinces  were  only 
beginning  to  receive  settlers  in  large  numbers,  yet 
already  wheat  held  an  important  place  in  Canadian 
life.  With  their  further  settlement,  Canada  has 
become  the  leading  wheat-exporting  country  of  the 
world.  The  story  is  largely  that  of  three  Provinces, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Beyond  the  Great  Lakes  a new  land  has  opened  out, 
differing  in  many  ways  from  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  An  immense  plain,  flat,  almost  treeless,  it 
stretches  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  wide  as  any  ocean. 

The  sky  is  unbelievably  clear,  the  air  is  keen  with  the 
freshness  of  wide  open  spaces.  Beyond  this  seemingly 
limitless  region  there  rises  the  barrier  wall  of  the 
Rockies,  pink  at  sunrise,  blue  at  night.  Beyond  this 
again  lies  British  Columbia,  and,  finally,  the  boundless 
Pacific,  goal  of  many  a gallant  explorer. 

Chapter  13 

ACROSS  THE  PRAIRIE 

Wheat  is  of  vital  importance  to  Canada.  In  recent 
times  it  has  become  our  chief  commodity  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  From  1914  to  1918  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  engaged  in  a deadly  struggle  for 
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supremacy.  Millions  of  men  were  sent  into  battle ; millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  were  needed  to  feed  them.  During  the 
period  of  that  war,  and  in  the  years  immediately  following 
(before  Europe  once  more  began  to  grow  much  of  its  own 
food),  the  wheat  area  in  Canada  increased  to  twenty-five 
million  acres.  Over  nine-tenths  of  it  lay  in  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces.  .Roughly,  it  formed  a vast  triangle,  with 
its  angles  at  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  The  line 
from  Winnipeg  to  Calgary  measured  some  625  miles. 
South  of  it  lay  prairie  grassland;  while  far  to  the  north 
extended  a thinly  wooded  region  reaching  to  the  Canadian 
Shield. 

Why  is  this  enormous  area  devoted  so  largely  to  wheat? 
There  are  three  answers.  First,  it  is  an  unbroken  plain, 
like  one  immense  field,  and  therefore  unusually  well  suited 
to  the  use  of  machinery,  without  which  large-scale  farming 
would  be  practically  impossible.  Again,  the  climate  is 
exceptionally  favorable.  Wheat  is  a grass,  and  the  prairie 
is  a land  of  grass.  When  the  wheat  is  forming  and  ripening, 
it  does  not  like  heat  and  rain.  Dampness  favors  the  growth 
of  a tiny,  but  destructive,  fungus  known  as  rust.  As  the 
rainfall  increases,  too,  the  wheat  becomes  softer,  and  hard 
wheat  is  much  more  valuable  for  flour.  Drought  which  will 
kill  corn  may  suit  wheat  perfectly.  The  ideal  growing 
conditions  for  hard  wheat  are  a cool,  moderately  moist 
season  in  spring,  followed  by  warm,  dry,  bright  weather. 
On  the  prairie,  however,  frost  may  come  early,  and  during 
the  winter  there  is  not  a very  heavy  blanket  of  snow  to 
protect  the  ground  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
So  the  prairie  farmer  sows  his  wheat  in  the  spring  (spring 
wheat)  and  chooses  varieties  which  will  ripen  early. 

Equally  important  is  the  black  soil  of  the  prairie,  formed 
by  the  rotting  of  grass  roots  in  the  ground  during  many 
hundreds  of  years.  This  vegetable  matter  (humus)  is 
rich  in  plant  food,  makes  the  ground  easy  to  cultivate,  lets 
air  into  it,  and  holds  moisture.  Also  it  is  not  washed 
(leached)  out  of  the  soil,  because  the  rainfall  is  scanty. 
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Altogether,  black  soil  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
where  it  is  found  one  usually  finds  wheat. 

Wheat  has  gradually  worked  its  way  across  the  con- 
tinent. The  French  settlers  along  the  St.  Lawrence  grew 
wheat  until  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  exhausted  in  the 
early  1800’s.  Ontario  went  heavily  into  wheat  growing 
as  the  land  was  cleared,  but  after  1870  the  soil  there  became 
less  fertile,  and  mixed  farming  took  its  place.  In  the 
meantime  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  the  Red  River  had  been 
discovered — the  first  of  the  prairie.  By  1896  the  farmers 
of  Manitoba  were  sowing  a million  acres  to  wheat,  and 
many  thousands  of  acres  to  the  coarser  grains.  Farther 
west,  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  began  to  increase 
rapidly.  Note  the  following  figures: 


Wheat  Output 

Year  ( Canada ) 

1900 47  million  bushels 

1911................. 227  “ 

1915 392  » 

1928 566  “ 

1935 275  “ 


The  figures  tell  their  own  story.  With  the  higher  wheat 
prices  created  by  the  World  War,  the  output  mounted 
steadily.  Then  the  business  depression,  which  reached  its 
lowest  point  about  1932,  brought  lower  prices.  Europe 
was  again  growing  wheat,  and  the  output  in  Canada,  already 
reduced  by  drought,  fell  to  pre-war  levels. 

NEEDED,  A CASH  CROP! 

Pioneers  are  usually  poor  in  all  but  courage  and  faith  and  the 
strength  to  endure.  Most  wealthy  people  do  not  need  to  emigrate, 
as  they  already  have  at  their  command  many  material  comforts  and 
luxuries.  It  is  necessary  for  new  settlers  to  find  some  means  of 
making  a living  without  loss  of  time.  In  Virginia,  tobacco  solved 
the  problem.  In  eastern  Canada,  fur  and  lumber  answered  the 
purpose.  In  western  Canada,  it  was  wheat. 
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1.  To  understand  the  story  of  the  development  of  western 
Canada  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  make  a study  of  its  extent, 
its  surface  and  drainage  features.  Imagine  such  a vast  area  almost 
unpeopled  fifty  years  ago. 

2.  As  wheat  and  other  crops  and  all  farming  activities  are 
influenced  by  the  heat  of  summer,  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  moisture 
of  rain,  you  should  make  a careful  study  of  the  climate.  This  study 
will  explain,  in  part,  why  there  is  a “dry  belt”  in  part  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.  Later  you  will  discover  that  lack  of  rainfall  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  this  arid  region. 

3.  On  page  119  you  find  data  on  Canada’s  wheat  production  over 
a period  of  years.  Find  out  what  price  was  paid  for  wheat  in  each 
of  the  years  mentioned.  Change  the  bushels  of  wheat  into  dollars. 
Do  you  now  begin  to  see  the  effect  of  depression  prices  on  the 
farmer’s  standard  of  living? 

4.  On  a map  of  the  world  show  the  important  wheat-producing 
(black  earth)  regions.  On  the  same  map  show  the  important 
wheat-consuming  countries  (the  markets).  Which  countries  are  in 
the  best  position  to  ship  grain  cheaply  to  these  markets?  Beside 
each  of  the  wheat-producing  countries,  show  how  much  grain  it 
usually  has  for  sale. 

5.  Prepare  a map  test  on  the  Great  Central  Plain.  Include  in 
the  test  the  rivers,  lakes  and  important  cities. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Canada,  with  a population 
of  some  eleven  millions,  can  use  up  any  large  proportion  of 
this  enormous  crop.  About  two-thirds  of  the  harvest 
must  be  exported  to  other  countries.  This  may  amount  to 
two  hundred  million  bushels,  most  of  it  grown  on  the 
prairie,  far  inland.  How  are  such  immense  quantities  of 
grain  to  be  moved? 

Transportation  is  easier  and  cheaper  by  water,  even 
where  the  land  is  clear  of  trees.  In  Eastern  Canada  it  was 
expensive  and  sometimes  practically  impossible  to  carry 
any  large  quantity  of  goods  overland  through  the  forest. 
Fortunately,  waterways  extended  from  the  sea  inland  for 
two  thousand  miles,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  main  streams  were  fed  by  countless  tribu- 
taries. This  was  the  home  of  the  birch-bark  canoe,  the 
vehicle  of  the  fur  trade.  A large  canoe  might  carry  as 
much  as  four  tons  of  cargo,  rested  on  poles  laid  lengthwise 
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on  the  bottom ; thus  the  cedar  ribs  bore  the  weight,  which 
otherwise  would  have  broken  through  the  birchbark  skin. 
Such  a canoe  carried  a crew  of  eight  or  ten  voyageurs,  their 
food  and  equipment,  supplies  for  traders  at  distant  posts, 
and  trade  goods  for  the  Indians.  On  the  return  trip  it 
would  be  loaded  with  a much  more  valuable  cargo  of  furs. 

The  way  led  up  the  Ottawa,  across  the  height  of  land  to 
Lake  Nipissing,  down  French  River  to  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Superior,  and  along  their  northern  shores  to  Grand 
Portage,  about  forty  miles  west  of  the  present  city  of  Fort 
William.  But  there  the  easy  water  route  ended.  To  reach 
Lake  Winnipeg  it  was  necessary  to  strike  inland,  cross  the 
heights  which  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Superior 
from  those  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay,  pass  through  Rainy 
Lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  then  descend  the  Winnipeg 
River.  Or  it  could  be  reached  from  Hudson  Bay  by  way  of 
the  Nelson  River.  From  Lake  Winnipeg  the  Saskatchewan 
River  and  its  branches  reached  a thousand  miles  across  the 
prairie,  but  its  course  was  broken  by  rapids  and  falls, 
around  which  cargo  and  canoe  alike  had  to  be  carried 
(a  portage).  To  go  north,  it  was  possible  to  portage 
across  from  the  Saskatchewan  to  Churchill  River  and 
thence  to  the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Athabaska;  from 
that  point  the  way  to  the  Arctic  lay  open.  As  may  be 
imagined,  these  western  water  routes  were  toilsome  and 
hazardous;  in  winter  they  were  closed.  A journey  to  the 
West  was  a tremendous  undertaking. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  using  horses  rather  than  canoes.  When  they  moved 
camp,  they  rolled  up  their  skin  tents  and  furs  and  loaded 
them  on  a travois — simply  a pair  of  long  poles  crossed  over 
the  back  of  a horse,  and  trailing  wide  apart  on  the  ground 
behind,  with  crossbars  to  carry  the  load.  The  horse  was 
led  by  a woman  on  foot;  the  baby  might  be  added  to  the 
load  on  the  travois.  Before  Europeans  came  to  Canada, 
no  wheeled  vehicle  was  known.  Then  carts  came  into  use, 
and  gradually  took  the  place  of  boats  and  canoes.  These 
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“Red  River  carts”  were  heavy,  clumsy,  two-wheeled 
vehicles,  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses.  Iron  was  scarce,  and 
practically  none  of  it  was  used  in  making  them.  For 
many  years  they  were  the  chief  means  of  transportation 
in  the  West. 

Let  us  go  back  in  time  some  eighty-five  years,  and  join 
a train  of  these  carts  as  they  approach  the  Red  River 


From  When  the  West  Was  Young,  by  Higinbotham. 

Mule  Team  — Montana  to  Macleod,  1878-1880 


settlement.  Altogether  there  are  well  over  a hundred  of 
them,  strung  in  a long  line  across  the  prairie.  The  noise 
is  terrific,  for  the  wooden  axles  are  ungreased.  The  drivers 
claim  that  the  fine  prairie  dust  would  lodge  in  the  grease 
and  wear  down  both  axles  and  hubs.  On  a still  day,  the 
squeaking  of  a loaded  cart  may  be  heard  for  over  a mile. 
The  tires  of  the  wheels  are  bound  round  with  strips  of 
buffalo  hide.  The  latter  were  put  on  fresh  and,  having 
shrunk  with  drying,  they  now  hold  the  wheel  firmly 
together.  The  cart  has  no  springs,  and  bumps  heavily 
along. 
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The  caravan  left  St.  Paul,  far  to  the  south,  some  four 
weeks  ago.  Each  cart  carries  about  nine  hundred  pounds  of 
merchandise.  We  notice  that  the  dishes  in  the  load  are 
not  of  crockery,  but  tin,  telescoped  together  in  stacks  to 
withstand  the  rough  journey.  They  will  bring  a good  price 
from  the  settlers,  for  the  journey  is  a very  long  one,  and 
the  cost  of  goods  is  high  accordingly.  Packed  with  special 
care  are  the  perishable  groceries.  We  look  in  vain  among 
them  for  jams  or  jellies  or  pickles,  however.  Such  luxuries 
are  rare.  Each  night  the  driver  has  made  a “tent”  for 
sleeping,  by  strapping  a scraped  buffalo  skin  or  a piece  of 
oiled  canvas  over  the  cart  ^vith  a rawhide  thong.  Everyone 
is  glad  the  tiresome  journey  is  at  an  end.  As  we  approach 
the  settlement  the  metis  (half-breed)  drivers  put  on  the  * 
new  red  sashes  and  bright-colored  kerchiefs  they  have 
bought  in  St.  Paul,  and  examine  the  presents  they  are 
bringing  to  their  friends.  Soon  the  log  houses  of  the 
French-speaking  settlers  come  in  sight,  and  the  inhabitants 
come  riding  out  to  meet  the  carts.  That  night  the  drivers 
are  at  home. 

The  successor  to  the  Red  River  cart  as  a freight  carrier 
in  later  years  was  the  bull- train  and  covered  wagon,  or 
the  string- team  of  mules.  The  stage  coach  conveyed 
passengers.  The  drivers  of  bull-trains  were  known  as 
“bull-whackers.”  Ten  or  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  with  three 
covered  wagons,  made  up  a team.  A stage  coach  had  a 
“hurricane  deck”  with  a high  and  sloping  dashboard,  so 
that  it  could  safely  float  across  rivers. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  wheat  growing  on  a vast  scale  was 
impossible  as  long  as  the  chief  means  of  hauling  it  to 
market  was  by  cart  or  mule  train.  Where  could  enough 
carts  be  found?  What  about  horses,  mules,  drivers,  and 
food?  Keep  in  mind,  too,  that  there  were  wet  seasons  and 
very  cold  seasons,  when  it  was  impossible  to  use  these 
means  ol  transportation.  Then  consider  the  way  in  which 
wheat  is  moved  to-day.  A freight  car  may  hold  fifteen 
hundred  bushels;  a freight  train  may  contain  fifty  cars. 
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And  trains  can  travel  night  or  day,  in  almost  any  kind  of 
weather.  At  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  they  are  met  by 
steamships  (freighters),  each  of  which  can  carry  many 
thousands  of  bushels,  and  sail,  if  desired,  the  whole  way 
to  Europe.  What  a remarkable  change!  How  has  it 
come  about? 

The  story  goes  back  to  Britain,  to  the  1700’s.  The 
discovery  of  an  all-water  route  to  the  East  and  of  the 


From  When  the  West  Was  Young,  by  Higinbotham. 

Bull  Teams  at  Macleod  with  Coal  from  Lethbridge 


New  World  brought  about  a marked  increase  in  world 
trade.  The  European  countries  were  kept  very  busy 
indeed,  making  goods  which  could  be  exchanged  for  the 
spices  of  India  and  the  furs  of  America.  Then,  following 
the  French  Revolution,  came  war.  The  nations  which 
were  still  governed  by  kings  and  nobles  sent  armies  against 
France;  the  French  armies  not  only  beat  them  back,  but 
invaded  their  territories.  Then  the  Republic  of  France 
became,  for  a time,  an  Empire,  under  an  ambitious  soldier, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  hoped  to  make  France  the 
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greatest  manufacturing  country  of  the  world,  but  his  wars 
forced  men  everywhere  to  kill  each  other  when  they  wanted 
to  be  left  at  peace,  and  industry  was  checked.  Although 
Britain  took  part  in  these  wars,  the  battles  were  fought  in 
other  countries,  and  the  British  people  continued  to  manu- 
facture trade  goods  while  the  French  and  other  European 
peoples  were  wasting  their  strength  in  warfare. 

As  more  and  more  goods  were  turned  out,  the  manu- 
facturers began  to  compete  with  one  another.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  textile  industries,  for  Britain,  as  you 
know,  had  long  been  a wool  trading  and  manufacturing 
country,  and  to  wool  had  been  added  cotton,  "fhe  workers 
began  to  specialize  in  various  types  of  goods,  and  before 
long  they  were  inventing  new  machines  for  the  purpose. 
One  invention  led  to  another,  each  machine  weaving  more 
goods  and  better  goods.  Bijt  as  the  machines  grew  more 
efficient,  they  also  grew  larger,  and  it  took  much  more  power 
to  run  them.  Some  were  operated  by  horses  (from  which 
we  get  the  term  horse  power),  and  for  a time  the  need  was 
met  by  water  power,  obtained  by  placing  a power  wheel  in  a 
stream  of  swiftly  running  water.  Machines  were  crowded 
into  factories  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  Workers 
went  to  the  factories  each  day,  instead  of  working  with 
smaller  machines  in  their  own  homes.  Thus  came  the 
factory  system  in  place  of  the  former  domestic  system. 

But  the  demand  for  goods  continued  to  grow,  and 
something  more  was  needed.  It  came  in  the  form  of 
steam  power.  Men  knew  that  steam  took  up  more  space 
than  water,  so  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam  could  be  used  to 
run  machines,  the  latter  might  be  set  to  work.  There 
were  many  early  attempts  to  make  a steam-engine,  but  the 
first  one  that  did  really  useful  work  was  invented  by 
Thomas  Savery,  an  Englishman.  It  was  used  to  raise 
water  from  wells.  A much  better  engine  was  made  by  his 
neighbor,  Thomas  Newcomen,  and  it,  in  turn,  was  greatly 
improved  by  James  Watt.  The  first  steam-engine  to  be 
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used  in  a cotton  mill  was  set  up  in  1785.  Other  improve- 
ments in  engines  and  in  machinery  followed  rapidly. 

The  factories  were  now  moved  close  to  the  coal  fields  so 
they  could  easily  secure  fuel  to  make  steam.  Britain  was 
fortunate  in  possessing  supplies  of  both  coal  and  iron,  and 
industry  developed  rapidly  in  consequence.  But  there  was 
always  the  problem  of  transportation,  of  carrying  coal  and 
machines,  iron  ore  and  cotton  and  wool  and  many  other 
things  to  the  places  in  which  they  were  needed.  If  a town 
were  on  the  sea,  or  on  a deep  river,  boats  could  be  used, 
but  many  of  the  industrial  districts  were  far  inland.  Roads 
were  improved  by  grading,  but  they  were  still  very  bad  in 
wet  weather.  An  eighteenth-century  traveller  (Arthur 
Young)  described  some  roads  in  England  as  follows: 

To  Bedford — A vile  narrow  cut-up  lane. 

To  Wigan — ruts  which  I actually  measured  four 
feet  deep  and  floating  with  mud  only  from  a wet 
summer.  . . . I actually  passed  three  carts 

broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles. 

To  Newcastle — I was  forced  to  employ  two  men 
at  one  place  to  support  my  chaise  from  over- 
throwing in  turning  out  for  a cart  of  goods 
overthrown  and  almost  buried. 

Then  John  MacAdam  discovered  that  if  stone  were 
broken  into  small  pieces  and  laid  down  on  roads,  the 
weight  of  passing  wagons  would  bind  the  pieces  firmly 
together,  giving  a hard,  all-weather  surface.  These  “ mac- 
adamized” roads  spread  rapidly,  and  crushed  stone  is 
still  used  as  a foundation  for  paved  roads.  A famous 
engineer,  James  Brindley,  worked  on  another  idea — that 
waterways  could  be  connected  by  canals,  or  artificial  rivers. 
“Water  is  a giant,'’  said  he,  “but  the  giant  must  be  laid 
flat  on  his  back,  ’’  meaning  that  it  could  be  used  for  trans- 
portation as  long  as  it  remained  level.  So  aqueducts  were 
built  to  carry  canals  across  valleys,  and  tunnels  were 
excavated  to  carry  them  through  hills.  In  fifty  years  some 
three  thousand  miles  of  canals  were  built.  But  there 
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were  many  places  where  no  water  was  available,  and 
meanwhile  the  production  of  goods  mounted  steadily. 
Something  else  had  to  be  done. 


The  Evolution  of  Transport 


Primitive  man  carried  burdens  on  his  back,  dragged  them  on  sleds,  floated  them  on  rafts  or  in 
dugouts.  Later,  domesticated  animals  were  used— camels,  donkeys,  horses.  The  wheel 
revolutionized  transportation.  A simple  application  is  the  Chinese  wheelbarrow.  Nearly 
all  the  load  is  balanced  on  top  of  a high,  broad  wheel.  Sometimes  a sail  is  hoisted.  With  the 
oar,  sail  and  rudder,  the  size  of  ships  increased.  Crossing  the  Arabian  and  the  northern  horse 
gave  a tractable  beast  big  enough  to  carry  a man.  Horses  were  speedy,  and  wheeled  traffic 
became  general.  Coach  and  sailing  vessel  were  in  time  superseded  by  steam  locomotion. 

The  present  century  has  brought  much  greater  speed  and  comfort. 

It  was  done  by  several  inventors,  one  succeeding 
another,  of  whom  the  best  known  is  George  Stephenson. 
Even  as  a boy,  George  had  a fondness  for  machinery.  His 
father  worked  as  fireman  on  a little  engine  that  pumped 
water  out  of  a mine.  Like  most  boys  of  those  days  whose 
parents  were  not  well  off,  George  did  not  go  to  school; 
instead,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  went  to  work  as 
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his  father’s  helper.  After  a time  he  himself  became  a 
fireman,  and  presently  he  was  given  charge  of  a small 
engine.  So  interested  was  he  in  its  construction  that  he 
used  to  take  it  apart  every  Saturday  night  after  working 
hours,  study  it,  and  put  it  together  again.  He  became 
able  to  make  one  himself,  and  got  work  at  a large  coal  mine 
setting  up  and  repairing  engines.  Meanwhile  he  attended 
night  school  in  order  to  learn  to  read. 

The  coal  brought  out  of  the  mine  where  he  worked  had 
to  be  carried  nine  miles,  in  wagons  drawn  by  horses,  to  a 
neighboring  seaport,  there  to  be  loaded  aboard  ships.  It 
was  a very  slow,  very  expensive  means  of  transportation, 
and  Stephenson  wondered  if  it  might  not  be  possible  to  use 
the  greater  power  of  a steam-engine  to  pull  the  wagons. 
So  he  set  to  work,  aided  by  his  employers,  to  build  a 
“travelling  steam-engine.”  Carefully  he  planned  and  put 
it  together,  part  by  part,  until  at  last  it  was  ready  for  trial. 
A crowd  gathered.  To  their  amazement,  this  iron  horse 
pulled  a load  of  thirty  tons  up  a hill. 

But  the  speed  was  low — only  four  miles  an  hour — 
because  the  road  was  not  hard  enough.  A little  later  it 
happened  that  a road-building  company  was  planning  a 
railroad , having  hard  smooth  rails  along  which  the  wagon 
wheels  might  run.  Stephenson  persuaded  them  to  use  his 
engine  instead  of  horses,  and  the  machine  worked  up  to  a 
speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  People  began  to  talk  about 
it,  because  up  to  that  time  the  greatest  speed  attainable 
had  been  that  of  a galloping  horse.  Still  later  on,  other 
builders  proposed  to  construct  a railroad  between  two 
busy  industrial  cities,  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  They 
offered  a valuable  cash  prize  for  the  machine  which  could 
best  pull  wagons  along  this  road.  Stephenson  built  a new 
engine,  “The  Rocket,”  especially  for  the  occasion.  It 
easily  beat  its  competitors,  steaming  along  at  what  was 
then  regarded  as  the  terrific  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  was  opened  in  1830. 

To-day,  as  we  race  along  behind  a high-powered  engine, 
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in  comfortable,  roomy  coaches,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  steam  locomotives,  to  most  people,  were 
rare  and  very  wonderful,  that  Parliament  was  asked  to 
keep  their  speed  down  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  that  farmers 
believed  their  smoke  would  ruin  crops  and  spoil  the  cows’ 
milk. 

And  very  strange  indeed,  to  our  eyes,  would  the  early 
railway  trains  in  Canada  appear.  Less  than  two  years 
after  “The  Rocket”  had  brought  fame  to  George 
Stephenson,  leading  merchants  of  Montreal  formed  a 
company  to  build  and  operate  a railway.  The  route 
selected  was,  quite  naturally,  along  the  old  trail  which  for 
two  hundred  years  had  connected  New  France  and  New 
England — the  St.  Lawrence-Champlain  highway.  The 
railway  ran  some  sixteen  miles  from  Laprairie  (south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  almost  opposite  Montreal)  to  St.  Johns, 
Quebec.  South  of  St.  Johns,  passengers  and  freight  would 
be  taken  by  boat  down  the  Richelieu  River,  along  Lake 
Champlain,  and  thence  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York. 
In  winter,  transportation  was  by  sleigh  over  the  ice. 

Fifteen  hundred  pounds  was  spent  in  buying  a loco- 
motive from  Stephensons  in  England.  It  was  shipped  to 
St.  Johns  by  way  of  New  York  and  Lake  Champlain. 
Another  one  thousand  pounds  was  spent  on  the  two 
passenger  coaches.  They  were  elaborately  painted  and 
upholstered.  When  the  engine  arrived,  it  was  kept  hidden 
under  shrouds,  and  the  engineer  (also  from  England)  made 
the  trial  runs  only  at  night.  No  one  was  to  know  what  it 
looked  like  or  how  it  worked.  Then  came  the  most 
unexpected  bad  fortune.  The  engineer  deserted ! He  had 
; gone  to  the  United  States,  to  a better  job.  The  company 
officials  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  They  tried  various 
amateur  drivers,  sometimes  with  the  most  surprising 
results.  The  engine  had  been  named  the  “Dorchester” 
(after  Lord  Dorchester,  former  Governor  of  the  British 
j possessions  in  North  America),  but  under  the  hands  of  these 
drivers  it  started  so  quickly,  stopped  so  suddenly,  and 
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performed  so  many  other  curious  tricks  that  it  became 
known  as  the  “Kitten.”  At  last  a regular  engineer  was 
secured,  and  on  July  21,  1836,  the  Champlain  and  St. 
Lawrence  Railroad  was  formally  opened. 

Some  three  hundred  people  took  part,  including  the 
Earl  of  Gosford,  who  was  Governor- General  of  Canada, 
Lady  Gosford,  and  leading  citizens  of  Montreal.  Music 
was  provided  by  a military  band.  Because  the  “Kitten” 
acted  so  queerly,  it  was  thought  best  to  let  it  pull  the  two 
passenger  coaches  only,  while  the  freight  cars  were  to  be 
drawn  by  two  horses  each.  A short  trial  run  took  place, 
and  then,  amidst  the  most  intense  excitement,  a start  was 
made.  The  engine  soon  outstripped  the  horses,  but,  even 
so,  it  took  nearly  two  hours  to  cover  the  sixteen  miles. 
The  journey  back,  however,  was  done  in  about  half  that 
time,  and  on  the  following  day  only  forty-five  minutes  were 
required.  The  track  was  made  of  wooden  rails  on  which 
were  spiked  flat  iron  bars  about  two  and  a half  inches  wide 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  spikes  were 
constantly  pulling  up  and  causing  damage  to  the  engine 
and  coaches.  In  the  charter  granted  by  the  government 
to  this  pioneer  railway  company,  it  was  stated  that,  at  every 
place  where  the  railway  crossed  a road,  gates  were  to  be 
built,  and  these  were  to  be  kept  locked.  Teamsters  on 
the  road  would  have  to  climb  down,  unlock  both  gates,  cross 
over,  and  relock  the  gates.  Anyone  failing  to  do  so  was 
fined  five  shillings. 

After  eleven  years  of  service  the  original  track  gave 
place  to  one  of  iron  rails.  Meanwhile  other  railways  were 
built  and,  in  1852,  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  became 
part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system,  which,  in  time, 
took  over  all  the  earlier  lines.  Then  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  in  1923,  became  part  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  which  included  lines  stretching  to  the  Pacific. 

Over  the  right-of-way  between  Laprairie  and  St.  Johns 
trains  still  run.  But  how  different  from  the  train  of  1836! 
The  “Dorchester”  weighed  five  and  a half  tons,  and 
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carried  eighty-four  gallons  of  water  and  a cord  of  wood  for 
fuel.  The  huge  C.N.R.  locomotive,  “ 6400,  ” largest  engine 
in  the  world  to-day,  carries  twelve  thousand  gallons  of  water 
and  twenty  tons  of  coal.  What  a contrast ! Yet  out  of  this 
first  small  effort  at  railway  building  has  grown  a mighty 
transportation  system,  stretching  from  coast  to  coast — an 
achievement  not  dreamed  of  when  the  “Dorchester”  came 
to  St.  Johns.  There  were  many  reasons  why  that  dream  was 
to  come  true. 

HUMAN  INGENUITY 

How  the  genius  of  a few  men  can  change  the  lives  of  people  all 
over  the  world!  One  man  experimented  with  wire  and  magnet, 
and,  as  a result,  our  homes  are  equipped  with  many  kinds  of  elec- 
trical appliances.  Another  became  interested  in  sending  the  human 
voice  over  wires,  and  now  we  may  talk  with  friends  in  Australia. 

1.  On  page  127  there  is  a picture  of  the  growth  of  modern  means 
of  transportation.  Prepare  a brief  paragraph  of  explanation  to 
accompany  each  picture. 

2.  Prepare  a series  of  drawings  to  show  the  development  of 
transportation  in  Canada:  from  the  canoe,  dog  team,  travois,  and 
York  boat,  down  to  the  train,  motor- truck  and  aeroplane.  There  are 
pictures  in  this  book  and  in  the  reference  books  which  will  help  you. 

3.  Appoint  committees  to  make  picture-histories  of  how  Britain 
improved  her  transportation  system  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  flow  of  goods  from  her  factories.  Investigate  the  roads, 
canals,  railways  and  steamships. 

4.  On  the  map  on  page  146  find  the  first  railroad  in  Canada. 
Imagine  you  were  one  of  the  party  making  the  first  journey  on  the 
train  and  write  an  account  of  it  for  one  of  your  great-grandchildren. 
Tell  how  you  were  dressed,  who  were  with  you,  what  the  train  was 
like,  how  you  enjoyed  the  journey,  and  anything  else  that  you 
think  may  interest  your  Grade  VII  great-grandchild.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  include  a picture  of  yourself  in  holiday  attire. 

5.  Figure  out  how  many  Red  River  carts  it  would  take  to  transport 
a trainload  of  wheat  from  your  nearest  station  to  Fort  William.  How 
long  would  it  take  to  reach  Fort  William?  How  much  would  it  cost  per 
bushel  for  freight?  How  many  carts  would  be  needed  to  transport  the 
wheat  crop  of  1935  (273,000,000  bushels)?  Would  grain  growing  be  a 
profitable  business  with  such  primitive  means  of  transportation? 

6.  Open  Forum:  Did  the  Industrial  Revolution  increase  or 
decrease  the  interdependence  of  nations?  Was  this  change  bene- 
ficial or  harmful  to  humanity? 
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Chapter  14 
THE  MAP  GROWS 

About  1866  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America 
were  none  too  prosperous.  There  had  been  ten  years  of 
free  exchange  of  certain  commodities  between  them  and 
the  United  States;  but  now  that  was  ended  and  there  was 
loss  of  trade.  In  those  days  the  separate  Provinces  had 
their  own  forms  of  money,  of  weights  and  measures,  of 
banking,  even  of  postage  stamps,  and  each  laid  customs 
duties  on  goods  coming  in  from  other  Provinces.  If  all 
were  to  unite,  these  hindrances  to  trade  would  disappear. 
Besides,  the  country  would  be  stronger  in  case  of  trouble 
with  the  United  States.  The  railways  were  growing  and 
they  made  the  exchange  of  goods  easier  and  cheaper. 
Down  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  men  were  talking  of  a 
maritime  union. 

In  the  Province  of  Canada  (now  Quebec  and  Ontario) 
there  was  trouble  between  the  French-speaking  and  the 
English-speaking  people.  So  unfriendly  did  they  become, 
that  in  Parliament  the  two  parties  voted  solidly  against 
each  other,  and  very  little  business  could  be  done.  A 
union  with  the  Maritime  Provinces  would  settle  that 
difficulty.  But  if  a union  took  place,  there  would  have 
to  be  a railway  built  between  them.  There  was  need 
for  one  anyway,  for  the  Maritimes  were  practically  cut  off 
from  the  other  Provinces.  In  the  far  west,  settlers  were 
beginning  to  enter  the  prairie  lands.  But  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  was  in  control  there,  and  fur  traders  do 
not  favor  settlement.  Besides,  what  about  the  Indians? 
And  far  away  on  the  Pacific  coast  a new  colony  was  being 
built  up.  It  would  take  the  combined  wealth  of  all  the 
Provinces  to  build  a railway  to  the  Maritimes,  but  it  could 
be  done.  In  fact,  why  could  not  a railway  be  built  right 
across  Canada? 

After  a great  deal  of  discussion,  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
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Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ontario  joined  in  a 
confederation  called  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Although 
there  was  a federal  Parliament  over  all,  each  Province  kept 
its  own  government  as  well,  and  other  Provinces  might  join 
the  Dominion  at  any  time.  A little  later,  Prince  Edward 
Island  did  join,  but  Newfoundland  stayed  out.  The  idea 
of  a Dominion  stretching  from  sea  to  sea  grew  stronger. 
Representatives  were  sent  to  Britain  to  ask  that  the 
territory  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
be  transferred  to  the  Government  of  Canada.  The  request 
was  granted.  The  Company  kept  the  right  of  trading, 
and  received  $1,500,000  cash  and  the  ownership  of  one- 
twentieth  of  the  best  land.  Thus,  in  1870,  Rupert’s  Land 
and  the  North-West  Territories  became  part  of  the 
Dominion,  2,300,000  square  miles. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  enormous  stretch  of  country 
were  largely  Indian,  Metis  and  Eskimo,  numbering  perhaps 
175,000  persons,  chiefly  Indians.  Now  of  all  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  coming  of  Europeans  to  the  north- 
west, the  most  important  to  the  Indians  was  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  buffalo.  Indeed,  it  was  a matter  of  life  or  death, 
because  they  depended  on  the  buffalo  for  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  With  the  waning  of  the  herds,  they  became 
restless.  Smallpox  came  to  them  from  the  white  men’s 
settlements.  Then  came  traders  from  the  United  States, 
robbing  them,  poisoning  them  with  cheap  whiskey,  some- 
times killing  them.  Once,  in  a drunken  fight  in  the 
Blackfoot  country  (Moose  Jaw  to  Calgary,  and  south), 
over  thirty  Indians  were  killed  by  these  traders.  All 
through  the  territory  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
murder  and  violence  were  common. 

The  Blackfeet  prepared  to  go  on  the  warpath.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  Now  that  the 
land  was  under  the  control  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
it  was  easier  to  take  action.  In  1873  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police  came  into  existence.  The  next 
summer  they  assembled  at  Dufferin,  Manitoba,  three 
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hundred  strong,  for  their  long  journey  across  the  prairie. 
Their  leader  was  Colonel  French,  later  succeeded  by  the 
famous  Colonel  Macleod.  They  were  in  six  troops,  each 
mounted  on  horses  of  the  same  color — bays,  dark  browns, 
chestnuts,  greys,  blacks  and  light  bays.  They  brought 
some  light  field  guns,  beef  cattle,  and  a number  of  wagons 
and  carts  containing  provisions,  supplies,  farm  implements, 
ammunition.  There  were  no  roads,  no  guides.  Even  the 
Red  River  settlers  did  not  know  the  way  to  the  Blackfoot 
country. 

On  they  marched,  day  after  day,  farther  and  farther 
west.  Sometimes  water  was  scarce,  and  they  drank  out  of 
mudholes.  But  at  last  they  arrived.  The  Indians  gave 
them  a welcome;  the  whiskey-peddlers  were  chased  out. 
Fort  Macleod  was  built.  A small  detachment  had  left  the 
main  body  and  marched  north-west  to  Edmonton.  Gradu- 
ally the  three  hundred  were  divided  up  into  smaller  groups 
and  stationed  far  and  wide  over  the  prairie — at  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  Battleford,  Qu’Appelle,  Swan  River,  Cypress 
Hills,  Shoal  Lake,  Fort  Walsh,  Fort  Saskatchewan.  As 
settlement  spread,  their  numbers  were  increased.  Lawless- 
ness disappeared.  The  Indians  learned  to  trust  the 
Mounties.  The  problem  of  food  supply  for  the  Indians  was 
solved  by  persuading  them  to  give  up  their  land  to  the 
Canadian  government  in  return  for  payments  each  year  of 
money  and  goods.  In  1874,  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle,  they 
surrendered  a large  part  of  what  is  now  Saskatchewan. 
Certain  areas  were  reserved  for  them  to  live  upon,  and  there 
to  this  day  they  continue  to  receive  their  “treaty  money.”  „ 

IN  UNITY  IS  STRENGTH 

Each  generation  of  Canadians  has  had  difficult  problems  to 
solve,  and  each  generation  has  had  to  work  out  its  own  solutions. 
This  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  1867. 

1.  Ned,  Pierre,  George  and  Scotty  are  about  ten  years  old. 
They,  too,  have  their  problems. 

(a)  They  are  occasionally  bullied  by  an  older  and  much  stronger 
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boy.  Much  of  the  time  their  older  brothers  are  away  from  home 
and  cannot  protect  them.  What  do  you  advise  the  boys  to  do? 

(b)  They  each  have  some  money.  Ned  has  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  Pierre  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  George  and  Scotty 
one  dollar  each.  Do  you  advise  them  to  pool  their  resources  to  buy 
a football? 

(c)  Ned  has  two  knives,  Pierre  has  several  apples,  George  has 
some  candy  and  Scotty  has  some  pencils.  What  will  the  boys 
probably  do? 

(d)  On  a Saturday  morning  the  boys  meet  to  make  their  plans 
for  the  day.  Ned  wishes  to  go  on  a hike,  Pierre  has  his  heart  set 
on  a movie,  George  talks  about  a game  of  tennis,  while  Scotty 
advocates  swimming.  Is  it  possible  for  our  young  friends  to  enjoy 
all  these  sports  without  breaking  up  their  group? 

Show  how  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
were,  in  1867,  in  very  much  the  position  of  Ned,  Pierre,  George  and 
Scotty.  What  solution  did  the  Provinces  find  for  their  problems? 

2.  Make  a collection  of  pictures  and  biographies  of  the  Fathers 
of  Confederation.  Put  a few  sentences  of  explanation  under  each 
picture. 

3.  Cut  from  paper  the  Canada  of  1867.  Make  the  necessary 
additions  as  the  Dominion  expands. 

4.  Discuss  this  question  with  your  classmates:  Why  was  it 
necessary  to  unite  the  eastern  provinces  before  taking  over  and 
developing  the  west? 

5.  On  the  map  show  the  route  followed  by  the  “mounties”  on 
their  famous  march  in  1874.  Draw  pictures  on  the  map  at  places 
where  the  most  interesting  incidents  occurred. 

6.  Make  a booklet  of  stories  about  the  “mounties.” 

7.  The  ceremonies  at  the  signing  of  the  treaties  with  the  Indians 
were  interesting.  Read  everything  in  the  reference  books  concern- 
ing these  treaties.  In  general,  what  did  the  Dominion  government 
promise  the  Indians  in  return  for  a peaceful  surrender  of  their 
hunting  lands? 

8.  Open  Forum : Who  made  the  better  bargain  with  the  Dominion 
^ government,  the  Indians  or  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company? 

Now  that  the  territory  between  British  Columbia  and 
Lake  Superior  had  become  part  of  Canada,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  Dominion  should  not  extend  across  the 
Rockies  to  the  Pacific.  The  idea  of  confederation  with  the 
other  Provinces  became  popular  in  British  Columbia,  and 
delegates  went  to  Ottawa  to  secure  terms.  They  would 
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join  the  Dominion  on  condition  that  a railway  should 
connect  their  Province  with  Ontario.  It  was  to  be  begun 
within  two  years  and  completed  in  ten.  The  Canadian 
government  agreed,  and  in  1871  British  Columbia  also 
became  part  of  Canada. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  delay  in  finding 
the  right  men  to  build  the  railway.  On  the  Red  River  a 
steamboat  had  appeared,  and  a railway  had  been  built 
from  Winnipeg  south  into  Minnesota  by  George  Stephen, 
a wealthy  business  man  of  Montreal,  and  his  cousin, 
Donald  Smith.  Meanwhile,  at  Ottawa,  the  government 
was  planning  the  railway  to  British  Columbia.  A contract 
to  build  it  was  given  to  a private  company,  but  a scandal 
arose.  The  government  was  charged  with  having  taken 
money  (for  election  purposes)  from  the  company  before 
giving  it  the  contract.  A new  government  came  in,  and 
not  very  much  was  done  about  the  railway.  Then  the 
previous  government,  under  John  A.  Macdonald,  again 
came  into  power,  and  a contract  was  let  to  a new  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  of  which  Stephen  and  Smith 
were  members.  The  price  was  to  be  paid  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  land  along  the  line  of  the  railway. 

Into  the  region  just  east  of  the  Rockies  had  come 
cattle-kings  from  Montana,  driving  their  vast  herds  before 
them.  “Prairie  schooners”  began  to  bring  in  settlers. 
On  the  Red  River  there  were  twelve  thousand  settlers,  of 
whom  ten  thousand  were  part  Indian  in  blood,  part  English 
or  French.  These  were  known  as  Metis.  They  had 
become  a people  by  themselves,  trading  with  the  United 
States  rather  than  Eastern  Canada.  When  their  lands 
became  part  of  the  Dominion,  no  one  was  sent  to  them  by 
the  government  to  explain  that  their  property  would  be 
safe.  When  surveyors  came,  however,  and  began  to  lay 
out  the  land  without  regard  for  their  farms,  one  of  their 
numbers,  Louis  Riel,  headed  an  uprising  in  1870.  A 
temporary  government  was  set  up.  The  Dominion  govern- 
ment was  asked  to  grant  them  the  right  to  elect  a parlia- 
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ment,  a fair  allotment  of  the  public  lands,  a scheme  of 
public  improvements,  and  representation  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  Before  anything  was  done,  however,  Riel’s 
government  came  into  conflict  with  the  English-speaking 
settlers,  one  of  whom  was  killed.  Soldiers  came  from 
Ontario  (by  the  old  fur- traders’  route),  and  the  uprising 
was  suppressed. 

The  settlers’  demands  were  granted,  however,  and,  in 
1870,  the  Red  River  colony  became  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba. Many  soldiers  remained  as  settlers.  Trade 
increased.  The  railway  was  coming.  Five  thousand  men 
and  seventeen  hundred  teams  were  set  to  work  west  of 
Winnipeg.  In  the  year  1882  the  part  of  the  Territories 
into  which  settlement  was  now  flowing  rapidly  was  divided 
into  four  districts:  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and 
Athabasca.  In  1885  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was 
completed,  and  there  was  a “boom”  in  the  West.  Towns 
sprang  up  almost  overnight.  But  again  there  was  trouble. 
Many  Metis  had  left  Manitoba  and  wandered  farther  west. 
The  buffalo  had  disappeared,  and  the  railway  took  away 
their  former  occupation  of  carrying  freight  in  carts  over 
the  prairie  trails.  They  had  to  settle  down  on  farms. 
Again  the  surveyors  came,  and  the  Metis  feared  for  their 
lands.  The  Indians,  too,  were  discontented.  Their  food 
supply  was  gone,  and  they  did  not  know  how  to  farm. 

The  Canadian  government  again  blundered.  Although 
the  M6tis  sent  representatives  to  Ottawa,  nothing  was 
done.  So  they  sent  for  Riel,  who  was  living  in  the  United 
States,  to  lead  them  once  more.  Under  his  guidance  they 
presented  their  demands  to  the  government — and  received 
no  reply.  So  a temporary  government  was  formed,  a 
military  force  was  raised,  and  there  were  fights  with  the 
Mounted  Police.  The  Indians  rose,  and  the  country 
became  unsafe  for  settlers.  The  news  reached  Ottawa 
over  the  newly  built  telegraph,  and  soldiers  were  sent  out. 
Riel  was  taken  prisoner  and  hanged.  Two  famous  Indian 
chiefs,  Poundmaker  and  Big  Bear,  were  sent  to  prison. 
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Slowly  settlement  spread,  west  and  north.  Farmers 
found  a local  market  for  their  produce  at  the  Police  posts, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  posts,  and  the  Indian 
encampments.  Traders  set  up  stores,  and  mills  were  built 
to  make  lumber  and  flour.  Prices  were  high ; eggs  might  be 
seventy-five  cents  a dozen,  and  sugar  fifty  cents  a pound. 


From  When  the  West  Was  Young,  by  Higinbotham. 

The  Old  Stage  Coach 

Used  between  Calgary,  Macleod  and  Lethbridge.  “Polly”  is  driving. 


Hundreds  of  cart-loads  of  grain  and  vegetables  were 
brought  in  from  Manitoba  before  the  railway  came. 
Manitoba  itself  was  filling  out;  European  settlers  were  v 
taking  up  land.  Other  industries  were  beginning.  In  a 
park  in  Lethbridge  stands  a monument  to  Nicholas  Sheran, 
who  hauled  coal  by  ox- team  two  hundred  miles  to  Fort 
Benton  in  Montana.  This  coal  mine,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Old  Man  River,  was  the  first  in  Alberta.  Out  of  a coal 
company  formed  by  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch  Galt — one  of  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation — grew  the  city  of  Lethbridge. 
Many  settlers  did  not  enter  the  south  country,  but  followed 
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along  the  North  Saskatchewan.  Some  chose  the  district 
between  Battleford  and  Prince  Albert,  others  went  on  to 
Edmonton. 

More  settlers  meant  more  roads  and  public  buildings 
to  be  constructed,  more  policing,  more  schools,  more  govern- 
ment work  of  every  kind.  It  was  difficult  to  cover  so  vast 
an  area  from  Winnipeg,  so  in  1905  the  government  was 
again  changed.  The  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  were  formed,  with  capitals  respectively  at  Regina 
and  Edmonton — both  of  them  already  cities.  Thus  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  1905,  the  prairie  West  came  of  age. 

How  different  was  the  West  before  the  railway  came. 
There  are  people  still  living  who  can  recall  the  buffalo  bones 
which  strewed  the  prairies  everywhere,  the  stage  coaches 
and  mule  trains,  the  old  original  forts,  the  celebrated  hotels 
along  the  famous  trails.  One  traveller  who  came  into 
Alberta  in  1884  has  recorded  the  humorous  “ Rules  and 
Regulations”  for  guests  at  the  Macleod  Hotel.  Here  are 
a few  of  them: 

Spiked  boots  and  spurs  must  be  removed  at 
night  before  retiring. 

Not  more  than  one  dog  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
each  single  room. 

Assaults  on  the  cook  are  strictly  prohibited. 

Quarrelsome  or  boisterous  persons,  also  those 
who  shoot  off  without  provocation  guns  or  other 
explosive  weapons  on  the  premises,  and  all 
boarders  who  get  killed,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  House. 

In  case  of  FIRE  the  guests  are  requested  to 
escape  without  unnecessary  delay. 

No  cheques  cashed  for  anybody.  Payment 
must  be  made  in  Cash,  Gold  Dust,  or  Blue  Chips. 

To  attract  attention  of  waiters  or  bell  boys, 
shoot  a hole  through  the  door  panel.  Two  shots 
for  ice  water,  three  for  a deck  of  cards,  and  so  on. 

All  guests  are  requested  to  rise  at  6 a.m.  This  is 
imperative  as  the  sheets  are  needed  for  table-cloths. 
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This  famous  hostel  was  kept  by  a remarkable  character 
known  as  “Old  Kamoose.  ” He  was  the  first  whiskey- 
trader  arrested  by  the  Mounties.  A celebrated  stage-coach 
driver  was  called  “ Polly.  ” In  1884  the  first  drugstore  was 
opened  in  Macleod;  the  goods  were  brought  in  by  Metis 
with  Red  River  carts.  During  that  summer  large  “outfits ” 

! of  cattle  came  into  the  country,  numbering  from  twelve 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  head.  One  lot  had  been 
j driven  up  from  Texas.  Frequently  the  cow-punchers  rode 
into  town  in  a body,  shooting  off  their  guns  as  they  came. 
In  those  days  there  were  still  bands  of  antelope  on  the 
prairie,  three  or  four  hundred  in  a band.  Mails  were 
J infrequent,  not  oftener  than  once  every  two  weeks  in  most 
! “towns.”  Newspapers  were  eagerly  read  and  re-read,  for 
there  was  neither  telegraph  nor  telephone.  Women  were 
few  in  number.  The  year  before  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 
completed,  it  was  said  there  were  only  four  unmarried 
women  between  High  River  and  the  international  boundary, 
j The  West  was  still  very  young. 

Before  leaving  it,  let  us  remember  the  “old-timers.” 
There  was,  for  instance,  Old  Smiler,  the  blacksmith,  known 
from  Alberta  to  Arizona.  One  day  a number  of  Indians 
crowded  into  his  smithy  and  interfered  with  his  work,  but 
he  was  too  good-natured  to  put  them  out.  Instead,  he 
heated  a piece  of  iron  red-hot,  put  water  on  the  anvil, 
lowered  the  heated  iron,  and  told  his  helper  to  “crack  her 
one  and  crack  her  hard.  ” The  result  was  a loud  explosion ; 
at  the  same  time  Smiler  let  out  an  unearthly  yell.  The 
Indians  did  not  wait  for  explanations,  but  headed  at  full 
speed  for  their  encampment. 

A THREAD  OF  STEEL 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Canada,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
is  very  much  the  result  of  laying  from  coast  to  coast  a thin  line  of 
steel  some  fifty  years  ago. 

1.  Discuss  with  your  classmates  the  changes  which  took  place, 
after  1850,  in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  prairies.  To  what 
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extent  was  a railway  the  solution  to  the  problems  created  by  these 
changes? 

2.  Appoint  a committee  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  Red 
River  Rebellion.  How  was  it  settled?  Make  the  necessary 
addition  to  the  map  of  growing  Canada. 

3.  In  1871,  and  again  in  1873,  you  must  make  other  additions  to 
the  map.  Your  country  is  growing  out  of  its  clothes  faster  than  you 
can  provide  new  suits. 

4.  Appoint  committees  to  make  a study  of  the  building  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  To  one  committee  assign  the  task  of 
raising  money,  to  another  the  building  of  the  line  to  Winnipeg, 
to  another  the  laying  of  the  steel  from  Winnipeg  to  the  mountains, 
and  to  the  last  the  building  of  the  mountain  section.  Dramatic 
incidents  of  construction  days  may  be  dramatized,  pictures  may  be 
collected  and  made,  models  of  bridges,  tunnels,  snowsheds  and 
engines  may  be  constructed.  Compare  the  early  locomotives  with 
those  of  today. 

5.  Have  a class  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  building  of  the 
railway  on  the  “great  lone  land”  which  it  spanned. 

6.  Appoint  a committee  to  investigate  the  Saskatchewan  Rebel- 
lion of  1885.  How  might  the  rebellion  have  been  prevented? 
What  agreement  was  made  with  the  Metis? 

7.  Complete  the  map  of  Canada  by  the  changes  made  necessary 
in  1905. 

8.  Collect  as  many  stories  as  possible  about  the  “old-timers.” 
These  tales  are  a treasure  house  of  local  history.  Preserve  them 
carefully  in  your  classroom  library.  In  this  connection,  do  not 
forget  the  pioneer  missionaries — Father  Lacombe,  Rev.  John 
McDougall,  Rev.  James  Evans,  Father  Morice,  Rev.  John  Black, 
and  many  others. 

9.  Prepare  a “movie”  of  about  ten  scenes.  It  is  to  be  called 
“Across  the  Prairie”  and  it  will  tell  the  story  of  a pioneer  family 
which  travelled  from  Winnipeg  to  your  community  by  covered 
wagon. 

10.  Open  Forum:  (l)  Was  the  Dominion  government  justified  in 
giving  so  much  of  the  best  western  farm  land  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway?  (2)  On  page  124  there  is  a picture  of  Alberta 
coal  going  to  Montana.  Should  Montana  be  Alberta’s  market, 
rather  than  Ontario? 
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Chapter  15 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS 

The  same  conditions  which  favored  the  growing  of 
wheat  on  the  prairie  also  favored  its  production  on  a large 
scale.  Any  farmer  who  wished  to  know  how  it  was  done 
had  only  to  look  southward,  to  the  North  Central  States. 
There  the  level  fields  made  grain  growing  equally  easy. 
But  there  were  many  things  to  learn,  many  improvements 
to  be  made,  before  it  became  possible  to  grow  and  harvest 
wheat  in  the  enormous  quantities  of  to-day. 

For  a long  time  in  the  course  of  history  wooden  plows 
were  used  to  break  up  the  land.  Then,  about  150  years  ago, 
came  the  iron  plow,  to  be  followed  later  by  a gang  of  plows 
drawn  by  horses,  then  by  tractors.  Many  acres  could  thus 
be  plowed  in  one  day.  The  sowing  of  the  seed  was  done 
i first  by  hand,  then  a horse-drawn  drill  was  invented,  to 
| sow  it  evenly  and  more  quickly.  After  a time  came  very 
j large  drills,  also  drawn  by  tractors.  Instead  of  cutting 
his  wheat  by  hand  with  a sickle,  the  farmer  began  to  use  a 
‘ cradle ; then  a horse-drawn  machine,  a reaper,  was  invented. 
It  was  improved  until  it  became  the  modern  binder,  cutting 
the  wheat,  binding  it  into  sheaves,  and  throwing  them  off 
to  one  side.  In  the  early  days  wheat  was  threshed  by 
j hand,  with  flails,  but  after  a time  threshing  machines 
appeared;  now  they  are  capable  of  threshing  up  to  two 
thousand  bushels  of  grain  in  one  day.  In  districts  where 
wheat  ripened  quickly  on  the  stem,  still  another  invention 
came  into  use — the  tractor-drawn  combine,  which  cut  and 
! threshed  the  wheat  and  poured  it  into  a wagon  drawn 
1 alongside.  These  implements  speeded  up  wheat  production 
tremendously.  One  man  alone,  with  the  aid  of  a tractor, 

; could  plant  hundreds  of  acres. 

The  early  wheat  farmers  on  the  prairies  met  with  many 
' difficulties.  There  was  no  railway  to  take  their  crop  to 

1 market.  Sometimes  grasshoppers  came  in  clouds  to 

destroy  the  young  grain.  Settlers  from  the  Eastern  States 
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brought  seed  wheat  which  had  been  grown  under  conditions 
of  moisture  and  warmth.  But  on  the  plains  the  hot  winds 
blew,  the  cold  winds  blew,  there  was  lack  of  rain,  and  the 
young  plants  shrivelled  up.  Not  everywhere,  however. 
There  were  Russian  settlers  whose  wheat  kept  right  on 
growing.  Their  seed  had  been  brought  from  the  great 
plains  of  the  Ukraine,  where  conditions  similar  to  those 
on  the  prairie  existed.  The  United  States  government  sent 
Mark  Carleton  to  find  suitable  seed;  he  got  it  in  Russia. 
Soon  it  was  being  grown  throughout  the  wheat  states. 
This  seed  was  so  hard  that  the  old-fashioned  millstones 
would  not  grind  it  properly,  and  steel  rollers  had  to  be  used, 
but  it  made  excellent  flour.  As  railways  spread,  the  yield 
of  this  wheat  became  enormous. 

It  was  the  same  way  in  Canada,  only,  being  farther 
north,  the  growing  season  was  shorter.  The  building  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  opened  the  land  to  settlement,  and 
after  1900,  immigrants  spread  like  a wave  over  the  prairie. 
There  was  plenty  of  land,  and  farms  were  large,  being 
160,  320,  or  even  640  acres  and  larger.  If  the  290,000 
farms  on  the  prairies  had  been  grouped  closely  together, 
they  would  fit  into  an  area  no  bigger  than  Manitoba. 
As  it  was,  they  spread  out  freely,  and  settlements  were 
scattered.  More  railways  were  needed. 

The  West  was  built  up  on  a wheat-growing  basis,  but 
early  frosts  sometimes  caused  heavy  losses.  Was  it  not 
possible  to  produce  a wheat  which  would  ripen  earlier?  A 
lucky  accident  led  to  the  growing  of  Red  Fife  wheat  in 
Ontario.  For  twenty-six  years  after  1882  it  was  the 
standard  spring  wheat  throughout  the  West.  In  the 
meantime  plant-breeders  were  at  work,  and  the  Dominion 
government  established  an  experimental  farm  at  Ottawa. 
Could  another  wheat  be  found,  one  which  would  be  earlier 
than  Red  Fife,  and  yet  have  its  milling  and  baking  qualities 
and  yield  just  as  heavily?  Dr.  William  Saunders  of 
the  Experimental  Farm,  and  his  son  (Sir)  Charles  Saunders 
after  him,  worked  on  this  problem.  The  result  was  Marquis 
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wheat,  which  ripened  a week  or  ten  days  ahead  of  Red  Fife, 
grew  on  a stronger  stem,  resisted  rust  better,  and  was  even 
more  productive.  The  wheat  belt  at  once  began  to  extend 
farther  north. 

Other  varieties,  related  to  Marquis,  have  been  brought 
out:  Prelude,  Ruby,  Garnet,  and  Reward.  Even  these  are 
not  the  last  word  in  wheat-breeding.  At  present  the 
search  is  for  a rust-resistant  wheat.  When  that  is  found, 
Canada’s  wheat  production  will  again  rise.  But  even 
then,  the  difficulties  of  the  wheat  farmer  will  not  all  have 
disappeared.  In  common  with  his  American  cousins  of  the 
North  Central  States,  he  must  contend  with  drought. 
Near  the  United  States  border,  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
tinent and  far  from  the  sea,  the  weather  is  changeable,  the 
rainfall  irregular.  For  a few  years  there  may  be  sufficient 
rain  to  grow  splendid  crops  of  wheat,  then  (as  has  actually 
happened  recently)  it  may  fail  for  several  years  in  succes- 
sion. To  drought  is  added  soil-drifting.  The  unbroken 
prairie  soil  is  held  together  by  the  buffalo  grass,  but  when 
man  has  killed  the  grass  roots  with  his  plow,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  rain,  the  soil  becomes  powdery,  and  the  strong 
prairie  winds  carry  it  away  in  a storm  of  dust. 

New  methods  are  being  used  to  offset  these  disadvan- 
tages, so  far  as  possible.  Machine  farming,  with  its  large 
acreage,  has  produced  “dry”  farming.  Land  considered 
too  dry  for  a regular  crop  is  plowed  and  allowed  to  lie 
idle  for  a whole  year.  Wheat  is  sown  the  second  year, 
when  moisture  has  been  stored  up  in  the  soil.  Where 
rivers  flow  across  the  land,  large  areas  may  receive  the 
needed  moisture  through  irrigation.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted to  the  crops  along  ditches,  from  which  it  spreads 
through  the  fields.  There  are  important  irrigation  districts 
in  southern  Alberta.  This  problem  of  drought  has  even 
led  to  the  invention  of  new  machinery.  There  is,  for 
example,  a water-pocket  machine,  a cultivator  which  makes 
thousands  of  small  “pockets”  in  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
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so  that  every  drop  of  rain  will  be  absorbed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

It  may  be  noted  that, just  as  lack  of  rain  produces  the 
problems  of  drought  and  soil-drifting,  so  the  presence  of 
rain  in  too  great  quantities  at  a time  may  give  rise  to 
another,  the  problem  of  erosion.  If  soil  is  left  exposed  on 
hill-slopes  and  along  valleys,  heavy  or  continuous  rain 
may  wash  it  away;  gullies  form,  and  the  land  becomes 
unfit  for  cultivation.  This  difficulty  is  being  met  by 
growing  strips  of  clover  and  other  grasses  at  intervals  on  the 
slopes.  At  the  present  time  erosion  is  a very  serious 
problem  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Wheat  depended  on  settlers;  settlers  depended  on  the 
railways;  the  railways  depended  on  wheat.  In  the  East, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (which  in  1860  was  the  largest 
single  railway  unit  in  the  world)  had  been  built  after  the 
country  was  settled.  But  in  the  West  there  could  be  but 
little  settlement  until  the  railway  came.  During  the  boom 
i period  after  1900,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  widely 
extended.  Connections  were  made  with  the  United 
States;  branch  lines  were  built;  steamship  lines,  big  hotels 
and  irrigation  schemes  in  the  dry  belt  were  begun.  In- 


in order  to  ship  their  crops,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  colonization  department  sold  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  Railway’s  lands.  But  there  were  large  areas 
of  fertile  land  in  the  north  without  railways.  The  Grand 
Trunk,  whose  western  terminus  was  now  Chicago,  wanted 
j a share  of  the  prairie  transportation  business.  J ust  as  rival 
| fur-trading  companies  had  competed  for  the  fur  trade,  so 
1 the  railway  companies  began  to  compete  for  the  grain 
traffic. 

! In  1903  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  planned,  to  reach 
from  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Rupert  by  way  of  Saskatoon  and 
! Edmonton.  Contractors  on  the  C.P.R.  (Mackenzie  and 
' Mann)  began  to  build  a line  for  themselves;  by  1905  they 
j had  built  the  Canadian  Northern  from  Edmonton  to  Port 
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Arthur.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  wiser  for  these 
two  new  railways  to  join  hands,  but  settlers  were  flocking 
in,  wheat  was  a good  price,  and  the  future  looked  promising. 
To  offset  these  rivals,  the  C.P.R.  built  still  more  branches. 
Then  the  Dominion  government  began  building  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway.  Between  1900  and  1915  Canada  doubled 
its  railway  mileage,  and  spent  a billion  dollars  in  so  doing. 
The  result  of  this  extravagance  came  after  1914,  when 
the  World  War  began.  Immigration  fell  off,  the  costs  of 
operation  increased,  and  the  Canadian  Northern,  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  became  bank- 
rupt. They  were  taken  over  by  the  Dominion  government, 
and  joined  with  the  Intercolonial  (between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Quebec)  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  to  form  the 
Canadian  National  Railways — the  largest  railway  system 
in  America. 

A REVOLUTION  IN  FARMING 

In  Britain  a revolution  in  industry  transformed  manufacturing 
methods;  in  America  a revolution  in  farming  transformed  agriculture. 
Both  revolutions  affected  Canada  very  directly. 

1.  Appoint  committees  to  prepare  reports  on  the  development  of 
the  new  farm  machinery : the  plow,  the  drill,  the  binder,  the  threshing 
machine,  the  tractor,  etc.  Pictures  may  be  drawn  contrasting  the 
old  and  the  new  methods  and  models  of  the  old  tools  and  machines 
may  be  made.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and,  indeed,  on  Europe,  of  the  development  of  the  new 
farm  machinery?  What  parts  of  each  country  would  benefit?  What 
parts  might  suffer  ill  effects? 

2.  Appoint  other  committees  to  prepare  reports  on  how  better 
seed  was  developed,  on  how  plant  diseases  were  conquered,  on  how 
diseases  among  farm  animals  were  overcome,  on  how  the  govern- 
ment to-day  is  helping  to  solve  the  farmers’  problems.  (See  “The 
Story  of  Wheat”  in  Our  Empire  and  Its  Neighbors.) 

3.  On  the  map  of  Canada  made  in  the  previous  chapter,  mark 
the  “dry  belt”  and  show  how  it  extends  into  the  grain  growing  areas 
of  the  United  States.  Why  has  this  once  rich  and  productive 
region  become  almost  a desert?  What  is  being  done  to  reclaim  it? 
What  parts  are  being  irrigated?  Are  there  other  parts  which  might 
be  irrigated?  Is  wheat  a profitable  crop  on  irrigated  land?  What 
are  the  crops  most  generally  grown? 
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4.  After  1900  the  West  became  a network  of  railways.  Study 
the  railway  map  of  western  Canada  and  then  conduct  a class  discus- 
sion on  the  wisdom  of  much  of  the  railway  mileage  that  was 
constructed. 

As  the  network  of  railways  gradually  covered  the 
prairies,  natural  resources  other  than  land  were  developed. 
Timber  was  brought  in  from  the  north,  fish  from  the  larger 
lakes,  limestone  from  Manitoba,  salt  cake  from  Saskatche- 
1 wan,  coal  and  oil  from  Alberta.  Immigrants  flocked  in ; the  / 

| rows  of  farms  stretched  endlessly  toward  the  horizon.  The 
United  States  government  had  early  adopted  a policy  of 
j giving  free  grants  of  land  to  worthy  settlers.  By  the 
| Homestead  Act  of  1862  any  person  who  would  occupy  and 
improve  a quarter-section  (160  acres)  of  land  might  become 
its  owner.  Under  this  arrangement  some  millions  of 
immigrants  from  Europe  settled  in  the  western  States. 
After  1890  the  free  lands  had  been  taken  up,  and  the 
| stream  of  settlement  turned  to  Canada.  There  free 
j homesteads  were  readily  obtained,  and  in  fifteen  years 
! two  million  new  settlers  came  in.  Many  of  them  were 
! from  the  United  States  and  Eastern  Canada.  Alberta  and 
j Saskatchewan  grew  rapidly  in  population.  Winnipeg 
* became  the  grain  centre  of  North  America. 

The  lot  of  these  settlers  in  their  European  homelands 
had  not  usually  been  happy.  The  coming  of  machines  and 
; factories  (the  Industrial  Revolution)  meant  for  many  of 
them  a wearisome  life  in  crowded  cities,  working  slavishly 
during  long  hours  for  a beggarly  pittance,  sufficient  only 
to  provide  them  with  the  barest  necessities,  and  always  with 
the  prospect  of  unemployment  and  starvation  ahead. 

In  rural  districts  their  work  was  equally  slavish,  toiling  on 
land  owned  by  others  for  a mere  living,  their  gains  eaten 
up  by  rent.  To  such  people  the  prospect  of  owning  their 
own  land,  even  under  conditions  of  hardship,  seemed  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  Land-hungry  Americans  came  from  v 
the  south.  Sons  of  prosperous  Ontario  and  Maritime 
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farmers  came  from  the  east.  Here  is  what  the  census 


tells  us: 

1871  1901  1931 

Manitoba  25,228  255,211  700,139 

Saskatchewan  91,279  921,785 

Alberta  73,022  731,605 


At  the  time  of  Confederation,  110,000  people  lived  west 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  in  1931  there  were  3,061,745. 

Prices  of  farm  produce  began  to  rise.  Wealthy  men  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  invested  large  sums  of 
money  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  West  became  a great 
“ melting-pot  ” of  nationalities,  with  many  races  and  creeds, 
sometimes  widely  scattered,  often  in  communities.  With 
amazing  rapidity  they  have  become  loyal  Canadians. 
Undoubtedly  from  the  intermingling  of  so  many  types  of 
culture  Canadians  will  .some  day  reach  new  and  higher 
attainments  in  art,  music,  and  literature.  In  the  East, 
manufacturing  increased  apace,  for  the  West  offered  a new 
and  ever-extending  market.  Big  business  made  its  appear- 
ance; small  factories  were  combined  in  powerful  corpora- 
tions; such  as  the  International  Harvester  Company  or  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  corporation.  Forty  years  after 
Confederation,  the  value  of  Canada’s  field  crops  exceeded 
five  hundred  million  dollars. 

This  flood  of  foodstuffs  also  had  its  effect  over  in  Europe. 
To  the  factory  worker  it  sometimes  meant  more  employ- 
ment, sometimes  cheaper  food,  for  Europe  (including 
Britain)  consumed  the  greater  part  of  Canada’s  food 
exports,  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods.  To  the 
farm  worker  it  meant  competition,  lower  prices  for  his  own 
produce.  And,  strangely  enough,  the  man  on  the  western 
plains,  who  grew  the  wheat,  was  rapidly  becoming  dis- 
contented with  his  own  lot.  Let  us  see  why. 

EUROPEANS  FLOOD  THE  PLAINS 

As  cheap  grain  from  the  American  and  Canadian  West  flooded 
the  European  markets,  the  European  factory  worker  prospered; 
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Growth  of  Canadian  Trade  and  Industries  Since  Confederation 

his  food  was  much  cheaper.  But,  unfortunately,  the  lot  of  the 
European  farmer  became  a truly  unhappy  one:  he  could  not  afford 
to  sell  his  farm  products  at  such  low  prices. 

1.  Make  graphs  showing  the  numbers  and  nationalities  of 
farmers  who  poured  into  the  West  after  1890.  What  problems 
would  such  a sudden  increase  in  population  produce? 

2.  When  and  how  was  your  local  community  settled?  Did  some 
of  the  settlers  arrive  on  a train  similar  to  the  one  pictured  on  page 
150?  What  were  “harvest  trains”?  Here  is  more  work  for  your 
local  history  committee. 

3.  Make  a natural  resources  map  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
Accompany  this  map  with  graphs  showing  the  growth  in  production 
of  grain,  livestock,  butter,  coal,  oil,  fish,  lumber,  etc. 

4.  Appoint  committees  to  prepare  reports  on  the  founding  of 
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some  of  the  important  western  cities:  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 
Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Macleod,  Edmonton,  etc. 

5.  Make  a cartoon  depicting  Canada  as  a “melting  pot”  of  ] 
nationalities.  Be  sure  to  depict  what  comes  out  of  the  pot  as  of 
much  greater  importance  than  what  went  in. 

6.  Open  Forum:  There  has  been  much  money  from  eastern 
Canada  spent  in  developing  the  West.  In  what  ways  has  eastern 
Canada  received  a handsome  reward  for  the  money  invested  in  the 
West? 

The  early  settler  had  to  haul  his  grain  over  prairie  trails 
to  some  point  on  a railway  where  he  could  find  freight  cars, 
whence  it  was  borne  away  to  a central  shipping  point.  At 
harvest  time  there  were  rarely  enough  cars.  So  grain 
dealers  began  to  build  warehouses  along  the  railway,  in 
which  grain  could  be  stored  until  it  was  shipped  away. 
The  railways  asked  for  bigger  warehouses,  and  elevators 
were  built,  holding  twenty-five  thousand  bushels  or  more. 
They  were  usually  owned  by  elevator  companies  or  by  the 
big  flour-milling  companies.  After  a time  these  com- 
panies began  to  work  with  one  another  and  with  the  Cana- 
dian railway  companies  in  handling  the  farmers’  grain. 

1 This  tended  toward  a control  over  the  storage,  transpor- 
| tation  and  sometimes  even  the  price  of  grain.  Many 
Western  farmers  felt  that  the  charges  borne  by  them  for 
these  services  were  unnecessarily  heavy. 

Some  farmers  complained  that  their  grain  was  not 
receiving  a high  enough  grade.  There  was  also  some 
dissatisfaction  over  the  dockage  taken  at  the  elevators  for 
! weed  seeds  and  refuse  found  in  the  grain  when  it  was 
brought  in.  A long  series  of  middlemen  stood  between 
the  farmer  and  his  customers:  elevator  owners,  railways, 
banks,  grain  exchanges,  commission  men,  exporters. 
Through  their  representatives  in  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  the 
wheat-growers  persuaded  the  government  to  regulate  the 
grain  trade,  and  this  was  done  in  the  Manitoba  Grain 
Act  of  1900. 

This  Act  still  left  grounds  for  complaint.  The  farmers 
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decided  to  act  cooperatively  and  set  up  their  own  selling 
and  storage  services.  The  United  Grain  Growers’  Com- 
pany was  established  in  Manitoba  in  1906.  The  Alberta 
Cooperative  Elevator  Company  also  was  formed;  the  two 
combined  in  1917.  The  Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Eleva- 
tor Company,  which  was  formed  in  1911,  soon  controlled 
elevators  all  over  the  wheat  belt.  After  the  World  War  a 
central  selling  agency,  known  as  a pool , was  set  up  in  each 
of  the  prairie  Provinces.  The  pool  charged  the  farmer  a 
small  commission  for  handling  his  grain,  and  all  pool 
members  received  the  same  price.  The  grower  was  no 
longer  under  the  necessity,  any  more  than  he  is  to-day,  of 
rushing  his  wheat  to  the  market  before  the  price  dropped. 

The  first  Wheat  Pool  to  be  formed  was  in  Alberta  in 
1923.  Others  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  followed 
next  year.  Then  a central  selling  agency  for  all  three  was 
established  in  Winnipeg.  Usually  it  is  called  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Pool.  In  1925  it  handled  a large  part  of  the  total 
wheat  crop  in  the  West,  and  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
important  business  concerns  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the 
world’s  large-scale  cooperative  movements. 

As  land  became  exhausted  by  continuous  cropping 
(beginning  in  Manitoba),  and  wheat-prices  changed,  the 
prairies  began  to  turn  to  other  products,  though  with 
wheat  still  the  main  crop.  Since  1920,  much  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  oats  and  other  coarse  grains,  to  cattle 
and  dairy  products.  The  pool  idea  was  applied  to  other 
commodities — livestock,  poultry,  eggs,  and  wool.  The 
business  depression  of  1929  and  succeeding  years  affected 
all  these  organizations.  The  Wheat  Pool  became  insolvent 
(1930),  and  was  placed  under  government  direction.  Prices 
dropped  from  almost  two  dollars  a bushel  in  1915-1919  to 
sixty  cents  in  1933.  Land  formerly  worth  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  came  down  to  five  dollars.  Drought  also 
has  had  its  effect,  and  much  land  in  the  dry  belt  is  now 
worth  nothing  at  alL 
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Meanwhile  the  population  of  the  world  increases  at  the 
rate  of  1.2  per  cent,  each  year,  the  unused  reserves  of 
wheat  in  the  world’s  markets  have  disappeared,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  has  gone  up.  Canada  at  one  time  (1925- 
1926)  supplied  as  much  as  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  all 
wheat  exports.  The  prairies  would  seem  destined  still  to 
supply  a large  portion  to  the  world’s  bread-basket. 

THE  FARMER  BECOMES  A BUSINESS  MAN 

In  Chapter  12  you  learned  that  the  eastern  farmers,  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  complained  that  they  were  being  unfairly 
treated ; that  they  formed  a farmers’  society  called  the  Grange.  This 
movement  spread  West  when  farmers  felt  they  were  not  receiving 
a reasonable  price  for  their  grain. 

1.  What  were  the  grievances  of  which  the  farmers  complained? 
There  may  be  some  old-timers  in  your  district  who  will  tell  you 
about  grain-growing  in  the  early  days. 

2.  Appoint  a committee  which  will  prepare  a report  on  the  story 
of  the  U.F.A.  Show  how  it  was  able  to  help  the  farmer  in  his  selling 
and  in  his  buying,  and  how  it  became,  also,  an  important  educational 
agency.  You  should  read  some  chapters  from  Deep  Furrows , by 
Hopkins  Moorhouse. 

3.  A similar  committee  may  prepare  a report  on  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Pool. 

4.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  prepare  ten  items  for  a 
Matching  Test  on  the  story  of  the  development  of  western  Canada. 
Appoint  a committee  to  select  twenty-five  or  fifty  of  these  items  to 
present  to  the  class. 

5.  Open  Forum:  Should  farmers  belong  to  a cooperative  buying 
and  selling  organization?  You  have  dealt  with  this  topic  before; 
you  may  be  interested  in  reviewing  your  opinions  after  reading 
this  chapter. 
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Chapter  16 
THE  MINERS 

All  the  way  down  the  western  side  of  North  America, 
from  Alaska  to  Panama,  lies  a vast  extent  of  high  ground. 
It  is  six  thousand  miles  long  and,  as  you  know,  it  is  called 
the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  or  the  Cordillera.  It  is  not, 
however,  a single  range  or  chain  of  mountains,  but  is  made 
up  of  several  ranges,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide 
areas,  lower  and  more  level  than  the  mountains,  and 
which  are  called  plateaus.  The  name  Rocky  Mountains  is 
really  given  only  to  the  most  easterly  of  the  ranges,  which 
is  near  the  coast  at  both  ends,  and  bulges  inland  in  the 
middle.  Several  ranges  run  close  to  the  coast,  such  as — in 
the  north — the  Cascade  range,  so  called  because  of  the 
large  number  of  waterfalls  it  contains.  In  the  middle  part 
is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  “snowy  mountains.”  We  may 
think  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  therefore,  as  a large 
area  of  high  ground  covering  a quarter  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent, with  two  much  higher  edges  to  east  and  west. 

In  the  United  States,  settlers  began  to  cross  the  western 
plains  to  Oregon  after  1840.  South  of  Oregon  lay 
California,  once  Spanish,  then  Mexican  and,  finally, 
American  (1848).  There  gold  was  discovered,  and  a wild 
rush  of  prospectors  took  place  from  all  over  America. 
They  rode  across  the  plains,  they  walked,  they  went  by 
ship  round  Cape  Horn — thousands  of  adventurers,  dream- 
ing of  the  wealth  that  might  be  theirs.  Ten  years  later, 
gold  was  found  in  Colorado.  A little  later  it  was  found  in 
Idaho.  These  vast  mountain  ranges  might  contain  endless 
treasure,  if  only  it  could  be  found.  The  prospectors 
searched  on  and  on. 

There  had  long  been  rumors  of  gold  on  the  west  coast 
of  Canada.  Some  was  found  in  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  not  long  after  the  California  rush.  Then,  in  1855, 
gold  was  found  on  the  mainland,  on  the  Columbia  River 
near  the  United  States  boundary.  The  next  year  seventeen 
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pounds  of  the  precious  metal  were  sent  to  Victoria.  Pros- 
pectors came  in.  Gold  was  found  on  the  Fraser  and 
Thompson  rivers.  In  the  early  spring  of  1858  the  rush 
began.  Whole  crews  deserted  from  ships;  factories  and 
warehouses  on  the  American  coast  were  left  without  hands ; 
soldiers  deserted  the  forts.  In  California  the  excitement 
was  intense.  Prospectors  came  from  Hawaii,  and  from 
Central  and  South  America.  The  majority  were  miners; 
many  were  merchants  and  traders.  The  gold  was  found  in 
sand-bars  along  the  bends  of  the  rivers;  it  was  washed 
out  in  tin  pans  (a  process  known  as  placer  mining)  as 
“gold  dust.”  From  June  to  October  that  year  half  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  gold  dust  was  taken  out. 

Up  the  Fraser  River,  with  its  terrifying  canyons, 
pressed  the  miners,  testing  every  bar,  seeking  the  rich  source 
of  all  this  gold,  which  was  thought  to  be  far  up  in  the 
interior.  In  1858  the  centre  of  mining  was  at  Hope  and 
Yale;  in  a year  it  had  shifted  to  Lillooet.  Cariboo  Lake 
was  found,  and  there  as  high  as  two  hundred  dollars  a day  . 
was  made  by  individual  miners.  At  Rock  Creek  on  the  ; 
Quesnel  River  gold  was  found  in  nuggets,  and  the  lower 
Fraser  was  deserted — except  for  the  patient,  plodding 
Chinese.  New  finds  were  made.  “Dutch  Bill”  found 
the  richest  of  the  Cariboo  creeks  (named  Williams  Creek) ; 
some  of  the  claims  on  it  yielded  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of 
gold  in  a day.  Antler  Creek  was  producing  ten  thousand 
dollars  a day.  The  news  spread,  and  another  rush  took 
place  in  1862.  In  each  locality  half  a dozen  claims  paid 
enormous  returns,  a dozen  or  more  were  rich,  others 
produced  less,  while  many  did  not  yield  enough  to  pay  for 
the  expense  of  operation.  It  was  largely  a matter  of  luck. 
By  1865  the  best  days  of  Cariboo  were  past.  Deep  diggings 
were  required,  and  companies  with  capital  alone  could 
operate  them. 

As  the  miners  worked  their  way  up  the  rivers,  the 
country  was  opened  out.  When  they  first  arrived  in  1858, 
there  were  no  roads  and  but  few  trails.  So  the  miners  and 
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the  government  together  built  a rough  trail  to  Lytton. 
Others  followed,  then  came  wagon  roads.  But  Cariboo 
was  four  hundred  miles  inland,  and  the  way  led  over 
mountains  and  canyons.  One  of  the  greatest  engineering 
feats  of  the  early  days  in  British  Columbia  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cariboo  road,  the  pride  of  the  colony, 
built  at  a cost  of  a million  dollars.  Stage  lines  and  the 
pony  “express”  appeared.  As  travel  increased,  the 
stages  drove  day  and  night. 

The  arrival  of  the  gold  seekers  hastened  settlement  on 
the  coast.  In  1866  the  colony  of  Vancouver  Island  was 
joined  to  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  on  the  mainland. 
Placer  mining  developed  in  the  Kootenay  country,  which 
was  an  offshoot  of  the  Montana  and  Idaho  mining  region, 
but  the  day  of  the  gold-miner  was  coming  to  an  end.  In 
1871  British  Columbia  became  a Province  of  Canada. 
Ten  years  later,  construction  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  under  way.  Thousands  of  workmen  were 
needed;  the  cry  of  the  contractors  was  for  men  and  more 
men.  Failing  sufficient  white  labor,  some  thousands  of 
Chinese  were  brought  in.  The  first  regular  passenger  train 
left  Montreal  on  June  28,  1886,  bound  for  Port  Moody 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  May  of  1887  the  first  train  rolled 
into  Vancouver. 

At  once  Vancouver  began  to  grow  rapidly.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  Prince  Rupert  opened  out 
the  northland.  Branch  lines  were  built.  Farmers  settled 
in  the  lower  Fraser  Valley,  in  the  southern  end  of  Van- 
couver Island,  and  wherever  there  was  fertile  soil  within 
reach  of  markets.  The  very  great  size  of  the  trees  made 
land  clearing  difficult  and  costly,  for  after  it  was  logged 
the  stumps  had  to  be  blown  out  by  explosives.  A lumber- 
ing industry  grew  up,  hastened  by  the  settlement  of  the 
treeless  prairies  to  the  east.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1915  gave  the  lumber  companies  a shorter  route 
to  Europe,  and  the  industry  developed  rapidly.  The 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  itself  became  important. 
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In  1933  the  production  of  lumber  and  other  sawmill 
products  in  British  Columbia  amounted  to  $21,592,153, 
or  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  Canada. 

As  settlement  progressed,  more  attention  was  given  to 
the  very  large  sea-food  resources  of  the  Province.  The 
salmon  and  halibut  fisheries  provided  a living  for  many  a 
settler  in  the  earlier  days;  and  to-day  the  value  of  British 
Columbia  fish  products  is  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
Canada’s  total.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  interior 
plateau  of  the  Cordillera,  in  the  dry  belt,  lie  the  beautiful 
Okanagan  lake  and  river.  There  the  “ benches”  along  the 
shore-line  required  only  irrigation  to  yield  valuable  crops 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Canning  factories  and  cider  mills 
have  accompanied  the  development  of  this  industry.  In 
1934  British  Columbia  produced  over  four  and  a half 
million  boxes  of  apples. 

Meanwhile  the  story  of  gold  had  been  repeated  farther 
north.  In  1896  rich  gold  deposits  were  discovered  on  the 
Klondyke  River  in  the  Yukon,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
gold  rushes  in  the  history  of  mining  took  place.  At  the 
junction  of  the  Klondyke  and  Yukon  rivers  the  city  of 
Dawson  sprang  up  almost  overnight.  In  seven  years  a 
hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  gold  was  taken  out,  and  the 
map  of  Canada  again  changed.  In  1898  the  Yukon 
became  a Territory  of  the  Dominion.  By  1910  the  richest 
deposits  of  the  river  beds  had  been  worked  out,  and  placer 
mining  gave  way,  as  in  British  Columbia,  to  large-scale 
operations  involving  expensive  machinery.  In  British 
Columbia,  gold  became  less  important  than  other  minerals 
— lead,  coal,  copper,  zinc  and  silver,  discovered  chiefly 
after  1890.  The  Sullivan  mine  at  Kimberley  in  East 
Kootenay  is  the  largest  lead  and  zinc  mine  in  the  world; 
the  smelter  at  Trail  is  the  largest  metallurgical  works 
(apart  from  iron)  in  the  world.  In  one  year  the  latter  has 
produced  some  131,000  tons  of  lead,  67,000  tons  of  zinc, 
10,000  tons  of  copper,  7,000,000  fine  ounces  of  silver, 
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and  50,000  fine  ounces  of  gold.  Thus  the  Cordillera 
continues  to  yield  of  its  varied  riches. 

Yet  British  Columbia  ranks  only  second  in  value  of 
mineral  output,  first  place  being  held  by  Ontario.  The 
explanation  lies  in  those  older  and  much-worn  highlands 
encircling  Hudson  Bay,  the  Canadian  Shield.  But  before 
leaving  the  region  of  the  Cordillera,  mention  should  be 


made  of  a circumstance  arising  out  of  British  Columbia’s 
situation  in  world  geography.  Being  the  nearest  portion 
of  Canada  to  Asia,  it  has  received  immigrants  from  that 
continent.  With  the  earliest  gold-seekers  came  the 
Chinese.  The  contractors  for  the  C.P.R.  imported  more 
than  six  thousand  Chinese  laborers.  After  the  railway  was 
built,  they  competed  with  white  workers  in  the  coal  mines,  r 
on  public  works  and  elsewhere.  Finally  Parliament  placed 
a tax  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  all  Chinese  immigrants 
entering  the  country.  A trade  treaty  between  Britain  and 
Japan  brought  Japanese  immigrants.  They  found  work 
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in  the  sawmills,  the  fishing  fleets,  and  the  market  gardens. 
They  were  followed  by  Hindus,  most  of  whom  found  work 
as  unskilled  laborers.  Popular  protests  against  both 
classes  resulted  in  restrictions  which  permit  only  a very 
few  to  enter  the  Province  each  year. 

CONCEALED  TREASURES 

Canada  is  a land  of  varied  occupations.  You  have  met  fisher- 
men, lumbermen,  miners,  farmers,  factory  workers,  and  members 
of  many  other  occupations  in  your  journey  from  coast  to  coast. 
Each  geographical  division  of  our  nation  makes  some  important 
contribution  to  our  national  wealth,  even  the  frowning  mountains 
and  the  inhospitable  tundra. 

1.  Make  a careful  study  of  the  surface,  drainage,  and  climate 
of  the  Cordilleran  region  of  Canada. 

2.  Vancouver  is  a very  large  city  which  is  rapidly  growing  larger. 
Make  a study  of  the  influences  which  are  responsible  for  Vancouver’s 
increasing  commercial  importance.  Why  has  not  Prince  Rupert 
made  a similarly  rapid  growth? 

3.  On  a large  map  of  the  Cordilleran  region  show  the  location 
of  the  important  mineral  deposits,  the  best  farming  districts,  the 
lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  milrls,  and  the  best  fishing  waters  and 
canneries.  What  transportation  routes  will  be  used?  Where  do 
the  natural  transportation  routes  of  the  interior  lead? 

4.  Start  a school  museum,  in  which  you  will  include  specimens 
of  minerals. 

5.  Gold  has  made  history  in  many  lands.  Name  some  other 
parts  of  the  world  which  were  developed  by  a gold  “rush.”  The 

i early  miners  did  not  have  elaborate  machinery  to  extract  the  gold 
from  the  hard  rock.  Make  working  models  of  their  gold-washing 
equipment.  Using  lead  filings  and  sand,  show  your  classmates 
how  to  pan  gold.  Describe  how  miners  to-day  extract  gold  from 
rock.  Read  again  the  story  of  lead  mining  in  Chapter  3.  Find 
more  mining  pictures  like  the  one  on  page  157. 

6.  Gold  is  only  one  of  the  many  valuable  minerals  in  this  region. 
Make  a list  of  all  the  minerals  and  tell  the  commercial  uses  of 
each.  Of  all  the  minerals  mentioned,  which  could  man  get  along 

I without  most  easily? 

7.  British  Columbia  has  an  interesting  history.  Its  Indians 
are  different  from  those  of  the  plains;  the  Spaniards  and  English 
had  many  disputes  over  ownership;  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
ruled  it  for  several  generations;  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Cariboo 

i brought  many  problems,  and  strong  men  like  James  Douglas  and 
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Matthew  Begbie  guided  it  during  a critical  period.  Appoint  com- 
mittees to  study  these  phases  of  the  story  of  the  Pacific  Province. 
As  the  Yukon  is  a northern  extension,  a special  committee  might 
tell  about  the  opening  up  of  the  Yukon  in  1898. 

8.  The  trees  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  very  large,  and  there  is  little 
snow  in  winter  to  help  the  lumberman.  Prepare  a report  on  what 
happens  to  a Douglas  fir  from  the  time  it  feels  the  first  blow  of  the 
axe  until  it  becomes  lumber  in  a distant  mill.  Collect  pictures  like 
those  on  pages  159  and  161.  On  a map,  show  where  this  lumber 
will  be  sold. 

9.  Prepare  a report  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  British 
Columbia.  Collect  pictures  of  different  phases  of  the  industry. 
Make  a graph  showing  where  pulp  and  paper  rank  among  Canada’s 
exports. 

10.  Study  the  British  Columbia  fisheries.  Prepare  reports  on 
deep-sea  fishing,  salmon  fishing,  canning,  refrigeration.  Where 
is  this  fish  sold?  Is  Malaya  partly  dependent  on  the  British  Colum- 
bia fishing  industry?  Make  a complete  collection  of  pictures  of  the 
fishing  industry  similar  to  the  one  on  page  163. 

11.  Prepare  a report  on  fruit  and  vegetable  raising.  Collect 
pictures  of  various  phases  of  the  industry,  including  the  growing, 
harvesting,  grading,  packing  and  canning.  Why  will  the  West 
Indies  be  interested  in  the  British  Columbia  fruit  crop?  Where 
will  the  fruit  and  vegetables  be  marketed?  What  other  British 
Columbia  industries  are  directly  affected  by  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry? 

12.  Open  Forum:  Should  more  Orientals  be  allowed  to  settle 
in  British  Columbia? 


The  railway  played  an  important  part  in  the  discovery 
of  minerals  as  well  as- the  growing  of  wheat.  At  Ottawa 
the  Dominion  government  set  up  a Geological  Survey  to 
explore  and  map  Eastern  Canada.  Then,  when  the 
C.P.R.  was  built,  vast  new  territories  were  opened  out  to 
the  prospector.  First  came  the  finding  of  nickel-copper  ore 
near  Sudbury,  Ontario,  along  a railway  cutting.  At 
Cobalt  rich  veins  of  silver  were  found  by  construction 
gangs  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway. 
The  Porcupine  and  Kirkland  Lake  gold  fields  were  opened 
out  by  the  same  railway.  By  1926  Canada  was  supplying 
four-fifths  of  the  world’s  nickel.  Then,  in  Quebec,  the 
Noranda  gold  mines  were  opened  up.  Gold,  copper,  zinc 
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and  other  valuable  ores  were  discovered  in  Manitoba,  where 
the  Flin  Flon  field  extends  into  Saskatchewan.  The  same 
formation  reaches  across  the  latter  Province  into  Alberta, 
and  prospectors  are  busily  at  work  throughout  the  north. 

So  rich  are  the  mineral  deposits  of  this  vast  area,  that 
Canada  now  produces  most  of  the  world’s  nickel,  over  half 
of  its  asbestos,  and  a third  of  its  cobalt.  Recently  deposits 
of  high-grade  silver-radium  ores  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  in 
Mackenzie  District,  have  been  worked.  Now  the  aero- 
plane has  been  added  to  the  railway,  and  the  prospector  is 
penetrating  farther  each  year  into  the  vast  wilderness  of 
the  Shield.  What  wealth  its  twisted  rocks  may  yield  to  the 
persevering  miner,  no  one  may  forecast. 

In  the  older  portions  of  the  eastern  Provinces*  these 
discoveries  have  had  their  effect  also.  In  southern  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  with  their  abundant  water-power  and  larger 
population,  the  smelting  and  refining  of  non-ferrous  metals 
has  become  an  important  industry.  Copper  is  refined  at 
Copper  Cliff  and  nickel  at  Port  Colborne.  At  the  Mint  in 
Ottawa  a large  amount  of  gold  is  refined.  There  are  iron 
and  steel  industries  of  considerable  size  at  Hamilton,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  agricultural 
implements  manufactured  in  Canada  are  made  in  Ontario, 
at  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Brantford  and  other  points.  The 
smelting  of  iron  ore  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
products  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Aluminium  is  extracted  from  imported  ores  at  Shawinigan 
Falls  in  Quebec. 

To-day,  among  all  the  industries  of  Canada,  mining 
ranks  second,  being  exceeded  in  value  only  by  agriculture. 
As  we  once  more  pass  in  review  the  map  of  Canada,  our 
attention  is  again  directed  to  the  growing  importance  of 
the  West  and  the  North,  to  the  wheat  of  the  prairies,  the 
coal  and  oil  of  Alberta,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Cordillera 
and  the  northern  Shield.  The  prairie  farmer,  the  prospec- 
tor and  miner — together  they  face  the  unknown  possibilities 
of  the  future. 
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GO  NORTH,  YOUNG  MAN,  GO  NORTH! 

In  the  homesteading  days  of  the  West,  young  men  in  eastern 
Canada  were  lured  by  the  slogan,  “Go  West,  young  man,  go  West!” 
Many  did  so  and  the  West  of  to-day  is  the  result  of  their  pioneering. 
A new  frontier  beckons,  the  North — as  vast,  as  unknown,  as  fascinat- 
ing as  the  West  in  its  younger  days.  Many  people  think  of  the 
Canadian  Shield  as  a land  of  moss  and  stunted  trees,  cold,  barren 
and  inhospitable.  Be  careful  that  the  opinions  you  form  take  into 
consideration  the  vast  extent,  the  variety  of  surface  and  climatic 
features  of  our  new  frontier. 

1.  Draw  a large  map  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  or  Canadian 
Shield.  Mark  the  important  rivers  and  lakes.  Study  the  climatic 
conditions  of  this  vast  area  to  determine  the  crops  which  can  be 
grown,  and  the  general  living  conditions  for  people  not  so  hardy  as 
prospectors.  Show  by  distinctive  colorings  the  mineral-bearing 
areas  which  have  been  discovered.  Notice  that  these  are  located 
for  the  most  part  along  the  western  and  southern  edges  of  the 
Plateau.  Why  has  not  the  interior  been  developed?  Collect 
pictures  of  the  new  mining  areas. 

2.  What  other  important  Canadian  industries  will  benefit  from 
the  development  of  the  new  mining  areas.  How  will  the  problem 
of  transportation  be  overcome?  Aeroplane  freight  rates  are  very 
expensive. 

3.  Nickel  is  a most  useful  metal.  Without  nickel  it  is  impossible 
to  make  certain  kinds  of  steel.  Visit  the  nickel  mines  and  smelters 
in  Sudbury,  Ontario,  and  find  out  how  nickel  is  mined  and  refined. 
Make  similar  visits  to  the  gold  mines  at  Kirkland  Lake,  Ontario, 
the  radium  mine  at  Port  Radium,  N.W.T.,  and  the  radium  refinery 
at  Port  Hope,  Ontario.  Why  bring  pitchblende  from  Port  Radium 
to  Port  Hope  to  be  refined  into  radium?  At  Shawinigan  Falls  in 
Quebec  is  another  industry  with  a somewhat  similar  story.  In 
what  way  does  the  picture  on  page  167  illustrate  the  same  inter- 
dependence? 

4.  Read  the  story  of  Alberta  oil  in  Part  VII  of  Our  Empire  and 
Its  Neighbors. 

5.  Make  an  animated  map  of  Canadian  industries. 

6.  Select  committees  to  prepare  tests  for  the  class.  One  com- 
mittee may  prepare  a Location  Test,  using  a map,  another  may 
prepare  a Matching  Test  of  ten  items  based  on  the  history  and 
development  of  British  Columbia,  and  a third  may  make  a Best- 
Answer  Test  of  fifteen  items  on  the  natural  resources  of  the  Cordil- 
leran  Region  and  Laurentian  Plateau. 

7.  Open  Forum:  Should  the  mineral  wealth  of  Canada  be  owned 
by,  and  developed  for  the  benefit  of,  the  people  of  Canada? 
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PART  IV 


f—  HOMELANDS 

WE  have  discovered  that  the  people  now  living  in 
Canada  are  of  many  races.  First,  in  point  of 
numbers,  are  the  British:  English,  Scottish, 
Irish,  and  Welsh.  Second  in  numbers,  but  first  to 
arrive  from  Europe,  are  the  French.  We  have  already 
made  a brief  survey  of  Britain  and  France,  the  home- 
lands of  most  Canadians.  What  about  the  others? 

Very  few  settlers  came  to  Canada  from  countries  other 
than  France  and  Britain  before  the  1900’s.  Then  they 
came  in  great  numbers.  Our  study  of  the  West  has  given 
us  the  chief  reason.  It  was  only  after  the  completion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (1885)  and  the  building  of 
other  railways  that  the  rich  prairie  lands  could  receive 
immigrants.  The  Canadian  Government,  too,  under  the 
premiership  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  tried  hard  to  attract 
a share  of  the  stream  of  immigration  which  was  moving 
from  Europe  overseas  to  America. 

From  1903  to  1914,  no  less  than  2,677,319  persons  came 
to  Canada  from  other  lands.  Let  us  leave  our  own 
country  for  a time,  and  make  a hasty  visit  to  the  home- 
lands of  some  of  these  new  Canadians. 

FROM  ACROSS  THE  SEAS 

In  Part  I you  made  studies  of  the  racial  origins  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  Review  the  statistics  (figures)  on:  (l)  races  in  Canada; 
(2)  immigration  before  1914;  (3)  immigration  since  1914.  From 
what  parts  of  Europe  have  most  of  the  immigrants  come  during 
these  two  periods?  Did  all  settle  in  the  West?  How  many  settled 
in  cities?  In  what  occupations  are  they  chiefly  employed? 

Chapter  17 
GERMANY 

The  wise  traveller  carries  a map.  A glance  at  our  map 
shows  that  Germany  occupies  a central  position  in  Europe. 
It  is  surrounded  by  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland, 
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Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Lithuania,  with 
Denmark  on  the  north.  It  is  therefore  in  a fine  position  for 
trade,  and  because  of  trade  we  find  the  German  language 
spoken  by  many  people  in  Europe. 

Germany  consists  of  a northern  plain,  across  which  four 
large  rivers  flow  north  into  the  sea,  and  a southern  plateau 
across  which  still  another  great  river  flows  east.  Although 
the  country  is  as  far  north  as  Labrador  or  the  southern  tip 
of  Alaska,  it  has  a rather  mild  climate.  Only  in  January 
and  February,  as  a rule,  is  the  greater  part  of  Central 
Europe  frozen.  Westerly  winds  blow  in  from  the  Atlantic, 
moist  and  warm.  Thus,  western  and  central  Germany  have 
a better  climate  than  the  north  and  east,  which  receive  cold 
winds  from  the  Baltic  Sea  and  from  northern  Russia. 
It  is  an  invigorating  climate,  and  the  Germans  are  a 
vigorous  people. 

Germany  is  a little  less  than  half  the  size  of  Ontario, 
but  its  population  is  almost  twenty  times  greater.  It  is  a 
republic  made  up  of  seventeen  states  which  vary  greatly 
in  area  and  population.  The  largest,  Prussia,  is  nearly 
as  big  as  the  British  Isles.  France  is  larger  than  Germany 
by  more  than  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  but  has  over 
twenty  million  fewer  people.  Germany,  however,  was  not 
always  of  this  size.  As  we  travel  along  any  German  river 
we  are  sure  to  see  a castle  somewhere,  usually  perched 
high  on  a hill  or  rock.  It  reminds  us  that  after  the  inroads 
of  the  Teuton  barbarians,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  life  in 
Germany  was  a good  deal  the  same  as  in  England.  Round 
these  castles  the  peasants  made  their  homes,  for  protection 
against  robbers.  At  that  time,  and  for  centuries  after, 
Germany  was  divided  into  a large  number  of  small  states. 
Long  after  England  and  France  were  strong  kingdoms 
under  the  rule  of  one  man,  Germany  was  still  divided 
among  petty  rulers.  Their  selfish  rivalries  resulted  in 
unsettled  conditions;  and  caused  many  discontented  sub- 
jects to  emigrate  to  the  more  peaceful  surroundings  of 
America.  Not  until  1871  did  twenty-six  states  unite  to 
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form  the  German  Empire,  which  continued  up  to  the  end 
of  the  World  War.  After  the  war  the  German  Republic 
was  formed. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  plain  is  agriculture,  and  the 
things  grown  are  those  suited  to  a raw,  damp  climate — 
rye,  oats  and  potatoes.  In  the  north-east,  a great  deal  of 
land  is  planted  to  sugar  beets.  Near  the  North  Sea  much 
marsh  land  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  drainage 
and  the  building  of  embankments,  and  now  supports  a 
large  dairying  industry.  Much  of  the  plateau  country  is 
too  rugged  for  farming;  indeed,  not  more  than  half  of 
Germany  is  suitable  for  agriculture.  In  the  south-west, 
dark  with  pine  trees,  lies  the  Black  Forest.  A large  part 
of  this  region  is  planted  with  trees,  and  the  forest  is  as 
carefully  tended  as  a field.  Only  chosen  trees  are  cut  each 
year,  and  replanting  is  as  regular  as  cutting.  Great  care 
is  taken  to  guard  against  fire.  Between  the  hills  and  the 
river  valleys  every  strip  of  land  is  cultivated. 

In  the  west  of  Germany,  round  the  River  Rhine,  there 
are  coal  mines  and  factories.  The  upper  Rhine  Valley  (to 
the  south)  is  partly  in  Germany  and  partly  in  France. 
It  has  a rich  soil,  with  warm  summers  and  rain  enough  for 
grapes,  apples,  pears  and  tobacco.  The  Moselle  Valley, 
like  that  of  the  Rhine,  is  famous  for  its  wine.  The  two 
- rivers  join  at  the  town  of  Coblenz.  Just  where  the  Rhine 
| comes  out  on  to  the  northern  plain  is  the  large  river  port 
I of  Cologne,  famous  for  its  cathedral,  its  cloth  and  its 
I chemicals.  Then  comes  the  Black  Country,  the  Ruhr 
Valley,  with  Essen  as  its  principal  city.  Here  the  people 
mine  coal,  smelt  iron,  and  make  iron  and  steel  goods, 
textiles  (cottons,  woollens,  silks)  and  glass.  This  industrial 
district  is  very  thickly  settled,  and  quantities  of  food,  iron 
I ore  and  other  raw  materials  come  up  the  Rhine  to  it.  A 
\ little  distance  north  of  this  coal  field,  the  river  enters 
Holland. 

The  other  north-and-south  rivers  also  help  the  Germans 
to  ship  their  goods  to  the  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Weser 
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River  is  Bremen,  second  port  in  amount  of  commerce. 
The  State  of  Saxony  makes  use  of  the  Elbe  River  to  send 
out  its  coal  and  iron,  its  cottons  and  woollens,  its  machinery 
and  musical  instruments  and  glass,  its  porcelain  for  which 
Dresden  is  famous,  and  its  books  and  maps  from  the  city 
of  Leipzig.  These  goods  pass  out  through  Hamburg, 
leading  port  of  Germany.  Its  harbor  extends  for  ten 
miles;  its  ship-builders  have  turned  out  some  of  the  largest 
vessels  known  to  commerce.  Berlin,  largest  city  of 
Germany,  and  its  capital,  lies  out  on  the  plain,  on  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Elbe.  It  is  not  only  the  chief  railway  centre, 
but  is  the  central  point  of  a large  system  of  canals  as  well. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Germans  have  made  a short-cut 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea  by  cutting  the  Kiel  Canal 
across  Schleswig-Holstein.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  big, 
black-and-white  cows  called  Holsteins?  This  is  their 
native  home,  famous  for  its  dairy  products.  On  the  Oder 
River  we  find  Breslau,  chief  town  of  another  manufacturing 
area.  The  River  Danube  rises  in  the  Black  Forest  and, 
flowing  south-east,  soon  passes  out  of  Germany  into 
Austria.  It  provides  Germany  with  a road  through  the 
highlands,  and  an  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea.  A canal  joins 
the  Danube  to  the  River  Main,  a branch  of  the  Rhine. 

The  north-and-south  rivers  are  connected  east  and  west 
; by  canals — over  a thousand  miles  of  them — making  one 
i of  the  best  water-transportation  systems  in  the  world. 
The  German  railway  system  (the  German  State  Railways) 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Europe.  Some  of  its  trains  speed  along  at  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  Do  you  wonder  that  Germany  is 
the  centre  of  Europe’s  trade? 

In  recent  years  the  German  government,  not  wishing 
to  depend  on  other  nations  for  its  food,  has  made  many 
changes  in  farming.  A National  Food  Corporation  has 
been  formed,  to  which  everyone  connected  with  the  grow- 
ing or  supplying  of  food  must  belong.  This  includes  not 
only  farmers,  but  also  manufacturers  (such  as  meat  packers, 


Home  Industry  in  Germany 

In  the  villages  of  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  particularly  at  Niimberg  on  the 
Upper  Main,  wooden  articles  and  toys  are  made.  German  toys  hang  on  many  a Christmas  tree. 
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fruit  canners,  etc.)  and  distributors  (merchants).  The 
Corporation  is  divided  into  local  branches,  one  in  each 
district.  Markets  are  regulated,  and  prices  are  fixed  by 
the  government.  Dealers  are  not  allowed  more  than  a fair 
profit,  and  so  the  farmer  receives  a proper  share  of  the 
profits.  An  example  may  be  taken  from  the  dairy  industry. 
Before  these  regulations  were  brought  in,  the  milk  supplied 
to  Berlin  did  not  all  come  from  surrounding  districts,  but 
part  of  it  was  sent  hundreds  of  miles,  even  from  the  extreme 
south  of  Germany.  The  reason  was  that  local  prices  for 
milk  were  low,  and  it  paid  better  to  send  it  to  Berlin,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a long  haul.  The  extra  cost  was  paid  by 
the  people  who  used  it.  By  the  new  regulations,  the  dairy 
business  throughout  Germany  was  divided  into  certain 
milk-supply  regions,  each  of  which  supplied  its  own  needs 
at  a fixed  price.  Similar  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  supply  of  other  commodities.  Not  only  is  the  amount 
to  be  produced  regulated,  but  unnecessary  competition  is 
forbidden.  Products  are  pooled,  as  wheat  is  pooled  in 
Canada — but  every  producer  must  join  the  pool. 

The  Germans  are  a hard-working  and  well-educated 
people.  They  are  not  as  inventive  as  some  peoples,  but  are 
exceedingly  clever  at  putting  the  ideas  of  others  into 
practice.  They  love  an  open-air  life,  and  are  great  walkers 
and  climbers.  They  are  musical,  too,  and  there  have  been 
many  famous  German  musicians.  Music  in  Germany  has 
long  had  government  support.  The  Germans  are  noted 
as  scientists  and  engineers,  and  many  thousands  of  scientific 
books  have  been  written  by  them.  The  German  chemical 
industries  are  world-famous,  and  Germany  leads  the  world 
in  the  making  of  fine  optical  goods.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Germany  was  one  of  the  first  countries  in  the 
world  to  have  free  public  schools  to  which  children  must 
go,  and  in  their  schools  and  colleges  science  has  long  held 
an  important  place. 

Now  for  a trip  along  “the  highway  of  Europe,”  the 
trade  route  for  Holland,  Germany,  France  and  Italy — the 
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Rhine!  We  take  a river  steamer  at  Basle,  a city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Switzerland.  At  first  the  river  valley  is 
wide,  and  there  are  farms  on  either  side.  We  see  fields 


Courtesy,  German  State  Railways, 

A Farm  Scene  in  Bavaria 

of  grain,  orchards  of  fruit,  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
After  a few  hours  the  hills  close  in  on  the  river,  which 
winds  between  them.  This  is  forest  land,  with  farms  only 
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along  the  lower  slopes,  but  even  so,  fuel-wood  is  scarce, 
and  our  steamer  uses  coal  brought  up  in  barges  from 
farther  down  the  river. 

On  we  go,  very  smoothly  and  easily,  for  we  are  travelling 
downstream,  and  every  now  and  then  we  come  to  a bridge, 
especially  when  passing  a town.  At  Cologne  (or  Koln) 
the  valley  is  wide  and  fairly  level,  with  farms  strung  along 
the  banks.  Now  we  are  coming  to  a mining  and  manu- 
facturing region.  This  is  where  the  coal  in  the  barges  was 
bought.  Town  follows  town,  so  closely  together  that 
sometimes  there  is  no  farming  land  between.  Thousands 
of  people  work  in  these  factories.  The  river  is  filled  with 
barges  and  all  kinds  of  boats.  On  shore  there  are  many 
trains  and  hundreds  of  motor-cars.  We  cannot  see  the 
country  beyond,  for  it  is  a flat  plain,  almost  level.  Other 
passengers  on  our  boat  tell  us  it  is  a land  of  farms  and 
pastures,  where  the  towns  and  cities  obtain  their  food 
supplies.  Farther  back  from  the  cities  the  farmers  raise 
grain  and  immense  crops  of  potatoes.  Here  and  there  a 
canal  stretches  across  the  plain. 

last  we  leave  the  towns  and  cities  behind,  and  come 
i to  a stretch  of  the  river  where,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is 
! nothing  but  farms.  The  land  is  low  and  level  and  green, 
i We  are  in  Holland. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HEART  OF  EUROPE 

Germany  was  a hundred  years  behind  Britain,  and  fifty  years 
i behind  France,  in  developing  factory  industries.  Not  until  after 
1870  did  she  become  a manufacturing  nation.  By  taking  advantage 
| of  her  excellent  trading  position  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  by 
I developing  skilfully  her  iron  and  coal  resources,  she  became,  by 
1910,  a close  rival  of  Britain,  and  had  far  outstripped  France,  in 
world  trade. 

1.  Draw  a large  map  of  central  Europe.  On  it  show  Germany’s 
neighbors,  the  flat  northern  plain  and  the  more  rugged  southern 
plateau,  the  rivers  and  their  connecting  canals.  Show  how  goods 
might  move  cheaply  along  the  waterways  from  Hamburg,  the  Ruhr 
and  Saar  valleys,  and  Silesia  to  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
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Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  into  the  neighboring 
countries. 

2.  Draw  maps  of  Canada  and  Europe  on  the  same  scale.  These 
may  be  traced  from  the  globe.  Cut  Germany  carefully  from  the 
map  of  Europe  and  paste  it  on  the  map  of  Canada.  On  the  margin 
of  the  map  show  the  density  of  population  of  each  country.  Keep 
these  maps  carefully,  as  they  will  be  used  in  the  following  chapters. 

3.  Make  maps  of  pre-war  and  post-war  Germany.  Show  how 
the  boundary  changes  affected  certain  of  her  industries. 

4.  By  means  of  graphs,  or  properly  shaded  maps,  show  how 
Germany  ranks  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a producer  of 
wheat,  rye,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes.  How  is  Germany  able  to 
produce  such  huge  crops  on  such  a small  area  of  land?  What  lesson 
might  Canada  learn  in  this  regard  from  Germany? 

5.  As  an  exercise  for  your  science  class,  make  a collection  of  the 
materials  the  Germans  use  in  making  artificial  fertilizers.  Mount 
the  samples  on  a chart  and  print  under  each  the  name  of  the  plant 
food  it  furnishes. 

6.  Make  a careful  study  of  the  chemical  industry  of  Germany. 
Collect  pictures  to  illustrate  your  report. 

7.  Prepare  reports  on  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  toys,  and 
glass.  Illustrate  the  reports  with  pictures  similar  to  the  one  on 
page  178. 

8.  Consult  the  chart  on  page  276  of  The  World  of  To-day. 
What  very  important  raw  materials  must  Germany  import.  Name 
the  countries  from  which  these  must  be  obtained.  How,  in  each 
case,  will  Germany  pay  for  these  imports? 

9.  By  means  of  graphs,  show  how  Germany’s  production  of  iron, 
pig  iron,  and  coal  increased  and  how  her  trade  expanded  after  1870. 

10.  Before  the  World  War,  Germany  had  many  colonies  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  Locate  these  former  possessions  on  a map.  Mark  on 
each  colony  one  or  two  products  which  would  be  useful  to  Germany 
and  one  or  two  articles  the  natives  might  buy  in  considerable 
quantities.  What  nations  now  control  these  colonies? 

11.  On  the  map  of  Germany,  locate  the  important  industrial 
cities  and  seaports.  Why  is  the  Kiel  Canal  of  so  much  importance 
to  Germany? 

12.  On  a sand  table,  make  a model  of  the  Rhine  Valley.  Show 
the  scenery  and  the  industries  which  would  attract  your  attention  if 
you  were  making  a prolonged  visit  to  the  area.  Collect  and  mount 
pictures  as  part  of  the  exhibit.  Under  each  picture  write  a descrip- 
tive sentence  or  paragraph. 

13.  Prepare  a report  on  how  Germany  takes  care  of  her  forests. 
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Suggest  a plan  of  forest  conservation  for  Canada.  Collect  some 
contrasting  pictures. 

14.  Describe  a visit  to  a German  farm.  Tell  in  what  respects 
it  differs  from  a Canadian  farm.  Would  the  German  farmers  make 
good  immigrants  for  Canada  to  have? 

15.  The  Germans  are  famous  musicians.  Make  a report  on 
German  orchestral  music  and  illustrate  it  with  a few  victrola  records. 

16.  What  personal  qualities  do  Germans  possess  which  make 
them  very  satisfactory  settlers  in  Canada? 

17.  Invite  some  person  who  has  travelled  in  Germany  to  tell  your 
class  about  the  German  people.  If  lantern  slides  or  moving  pictures 
are  used,  the  lecture  will  be  all  the  more  interesting. 

18.  Some  pupils  may  have  European  or  Asiatic  ancestors.  The 
pre-Canadian  story  of  the  family  should  be  investigated  and  put  in 
permanent  form  as  part  of  the  family  records.  You  may  yet 
have  relatives  in  the  old  land.  If  this  be  so,  write  to  them  for 
pictures  of  the  ancestral  domain  and  for  any  information  which 
may  serve  to  round  out  your  story. 

19.  Make  cartoons  illustrating  Germany’s  attitude  on  the 
important  international  questions  of  raw  materials,  colonies,  and 
markets. 

20.  Open  Forum:  (l)  Which  country,  Britain  or  Germany,  is 
the  more  dependent  on  foreign  trade  for  its  prosperity?  (2)  Would 
an  organization  similar  to  the  National  Food  Corporation  of  Germany 
be  beneficial  to  Canada? 


Chapter  18 

HOLLAND 

The  soft  mud  brought  down  by  the  Rhine  and  other 
rivers  has  built  up  a wide  stretch  of  low-lying  land  along  the 
North  Sea.  Here  we  find  Holland  and  Belgium.  So  flat 
and  so  low  does  it  lie,  that  these  two  nations  have  long 
been  known  as  the  Low  Countries.  Indeed,  the  Dutch  have 
had  to  build  up  the  banks  of  their  rivers  to  prevent  them 
from  flooding  the  country  round  about.  They  have  also 
made  part  of  their  land  by  reclaiming  it  from  the  sea. 
This  has  been  done  by  building  dykes,  embankments,  some 
thirty  feet  high  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  thick 
at  the  base.  The  stone  and  wood  for  them  had  to  be 
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brought  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  Behind  these  strong 
walls  smaller  embankments  were  built,  and  the  water 
between  them  pumped  out  by  windmills  into  canals. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  rain,  and  the  pumps  are  always  at 
work.  The  reclaimed  sea-bottom  is  called  polders.  It 
contains  very  rich  soil. 

Holland  is  a land  of  canals,  windmills  and  cows.  Its 
people  are  among  the  best  market-gardeners  in  the  world. 
With  not  much  coal,  no  iron,  and  very  little  forest,  but 
with  rich  land  suited  to  gardening  and  with  wide  meadows 
for  grazing,  one  knows  what  industries  to  expect.  Fishing 
and  trade  are  also  important,  especially  the  latter.  At 
one  time  Dutch  ships  carried  the  merchandise  for  most  of 
European  countries.  Our  trip  down  the  Rhine  would 
end  at  Rotterdam,  one  of  the  busiest  ports  of  Europe.  A 
city  built  on  mud,  most  of  its  houses  stand  on  the  ends  of 
logs  driven  deep  into  the  ground. 

Let  us  wander  about  and  see  what  these  Dutch  people 
are  doing.  Many  are  tending  the  cows  on  the  dyke-lands; 
others  are  making  butter  and  cheese.  Have  you  ever 
seen  those  Dutch  cheeses  (Edam)  that  look  like  red  cannon- 
balls? Still  others  are  engaged  in  intensive  farming,  that  is, 
they  grow  a very  great  deal  of  produce  on  a small  amount 
of  land.  Here  are  the  famous  tulip  farms,  with  their  fields 
of  wonderful  colors;  red  and  cream,  blue  and  orange.  Over 
there  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  we  can  see  men  with  clever 
fingers  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds.  Or  we  may  visit 
a cocoa  factory  and  watch  chocolate  being  made  from 
cacao  beans. 

Here  is  a Dutch  home,  a large  brick  house  beside  a tiny 
canal.  It  is  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  people  are  astir, 
for  the  cows  must  be  milked.  When  you  ask  to  see  the 
cows  and  the  stable,  the  farmer  brings  you  a pair  of  wooden 
shoes  to  keep  your  feet  dry.  There  is  so  much  water  in 
Holland  that  the  country  people  have  learned  to  wear 
wooden  shoes.  The  pasture  stretches  as  far  as  you  can 
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see,  level  as  a table,  and  with  a canal  running  across  the 
centre.  Black  and  white  cows  are  grazing  everywhere. 

After  the  cows  are  milked,  the  farmer  fills  his  boat 
(which  is  tied  in  front  of  the  house)  with  milk  cans,  and 
rows  away  to  town,  where  the  milk  is  unloaded  and  delivered 
to  customers.  More  of  his  milk  is  made  into  butter  and 
cheese.  After  the  cows  have  been  milked  at  night  they 
are  taken  into  the  stable.  It  is  almost  as  clean  as  a house, 
and  there  are  curtains  on  the  door  and  windows.  Next 
morning  we  accompany  the  farmer  to  the  cheese  market, 
travelling  the  usual  way — in  a boat  along  the  little  canal. 
Near  the  town,  of  course,  there  are  big  canals.  At  the 
cheese  market,  men  in  clean,  white  clothes  help  us  to  unload 
the  balls  of  cheese  and  stack  them  on  a carrier  with  handles 
at  each  end.  Two  men  carry  the  cheese  over  to  the  scales, 
where  it  is  weighed  before  being  sold.  Everything  is  kept 
very  clean  and  tidy. 

Not  far  away  from  the  farmer’s  house  is  a windmill, 
with  big  long  arms  which  go  round  and  round  in  the  steady 
wind  which  blows  over  the  lowlands.  These  arms  are 
connected  with  a pump  inside  the  mill,  which  pumps 
water  off  the  land  into  the  canal.  In  most  places,  however, 
the  pumps  are  now  run  by  gasoline  engines.  We  notice  that 
* some  of  the  canals  are  actually  higher  than  the  country 
round  about  them.  Their  water  is  held  back  by  stout 
dykes  of  earth  and  stone.  It  was  in  the  rich  polder  land 
i back  of  the  canals  where  we  saw  the  flowers — acres  upon 
I acres  of  them.  Dutch  bulbs  are  famous  all  over  the  world. 

The  farmer’s  little  boy  asks  us  if  we  can  skate.  In 
! winter  the  canals  freeze  over,  and  everyone  skates.  The 
children  skate  to  school  and  the  farmers  skate  to  town. 
On  Sunday  the  people  skate  to  church,  for  the  little  canals 
i that  wander  here  and  there  across  the  land  take  the  place 
of  roads. 

Before  leaving  our  Dutch  friends  we  tell  them  of  a place 
in  Ontario,  near  the  village  of  Holland  Landing,  where 
there  is  rich,  black,  low-lying  soil  along  a canal,  as  in 
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Holland.  This  land  is  cultivated  intensively,  and  from  the 
highway  one  sees  endless  rows  of  celery  and  head-lettuce  and 
other  vegetables,  carefully  weeded  and  cultivated.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  thes£  beautifully  kept  fields  are 
worked  by  Dutch  farmers. 

A LAND  AT  WAR  WITH  THE  SEA 

Much  of  the  Netherlands  (Holland)  has  been  won  from  the 
rivers  and  the  sea.  It  has  been  an  unending  struggle,  with  the 
Dutch,  an  intelligent  and  industrious  people,  winning,  acre  by 
acre,  new  land  to  be  made  into  productive  farms. 

1.  On  the  sand  table,  construct  a model  polder,  showing  the 
dyke,  canals,  windmills,  cultivated  fields,  and  everything  else  which 
goes  to  make  up  a typical  scene  in  Holland.  Make  a collection  of 
pictures  to  accompany  the  display.  Under  each  picture  write  a 
descriptive  sentence  or  paragraph. 

2.  Cut  out  Holland  from  the  map  of  Europe  which  you  made 
and  add  it  to  the  map  of  Canada.  On  the  margin  put  a diagram 
showing  the  relative  population  of  both  countries. 

3.  Prepare  illustrated  booklets  on  such  topics  as:  Dairying  in 
Holland,  Tulip  Growing,  Life  Along  the  Canals,  and  Diamond 
Cutting. 

4.  We  are  inclined  to  think  of  the  Dutch  as  a race  of  farmers 
exclusively.  Investigate  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Holland. 
What  raw  materials  are  used,  and  from  what  countries  are  they 
obtained?  What  are  the  important  manufacturing  centres?  With 
what  countries  will  Holland  carry  on  a very  brisk  trade?  Why? 

5.  Holland  in  Europe  is  very  tiny,  but  Holland-across-the-seas 
is  very  large.  Mark  the  Dutch  colonial  possessions.  What 
important  products  do  they  produce  for  world  trade?  Prepare  a 
display  of  the  products  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

6.  Consult  your  history  texts  for  the  story  of  Holland’s  long 
struggle  with  Spain,  and  later  with  France  and  Britain. 

7.  Make  a rectangle  which  represents  the  area  of  the  Dutch 
colonial  empire.  In  the  centre  of  the  rectangle  shade  a portion 
to  represent  the  area  of  Holland. 

8.  A French  writer  named  Dumas  wrote  a very  famous  story 
about  Holland,  The  Black  Tulip.  Someone  might  read  the  story 
and  then  tell  it  to  the  class. 

9.  Write  such  a letter  as  a Dutch  farm  boy  (or  girl)  might  write 
to  you  in  Canada.  He  will  probably  tell  you  about  his  home,  his 
work,  his  school,  his  amusements  and  his  friends. 
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Chapter  19 
RUSSIA 

Now  let  us  visit  a country  which  is  as  big  as  Holland 
is  small,  and  where  there  are  long,  cold  winters  such  as  we 
have  in  most  parts  of  Canada.  Russia  and  Canada  are 
somewhat  alike  in  a number  of  ways.  In  the  far  north 
there  is  a tundra  region,  with  marshy  lands  which  are  frozen 
in  winter  and  become  swamps  in  summer.  Further  south 
lies  a forest  belt,  and  beyond  that  again  is  a wide  strip  of 
rich  grassland — the  black  soil  region  of  Russia,  where  wheat 
is  grown  as  on  our  western  prairies.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Caucasus  Mountains  there  is  an  extensive  oil  field, 
more  or  less  corresponding  to  the  oil  field  in  Alberta. 

Russia  occupies  the  central  portion  of  Eurasia.  It  is  so 
very  big  that  its  size  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics  (U.S.S.R.),  as  it  is  now  called, 
contains  no  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  land  surface  of 
the  world.  It  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  all  of  Europe, 
exceeds  in  area  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada  com- 
bined, is  forty  times  as  large  as  France  and  seventy  times 
as  large  as  the  British  Isles.  It  contains  some  two  hundred 
nationalities  speaking  150  dialects. 

Russia-in-Europe  occupies  the  broad,  eastern  part  of 
the  European  plain,  and  so  the  rivers  are  long  and  slow  and 
winding.  But  how  different  to  Germany!  The  Dvina, 
for  instance,  flows  into  the  White  Sea — which  is  frozen 
nearly  half  the  year.  The  largest  river,  the  Volga,  empties 
into  the  Caspian  Sea — which  is  land-locked.  The  Dnieper, 
Dniester  and  Don  have  their  outlets  in  the  Black  Sea, 
which  also  is  frozen  in  winter,  and  which  connects  with  the 
Mediterranean  only  through  the  territory  of  another 
nation.  We  need  not  expect,  therefore,  to  find  that 
Russia  is  a trading  nation  in  the  same  way  as  Germany. 

Moscow  (Moskva),  the  capital  city,  is  near  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  and  is  the  great  trading  and  manufacturing 
centre.  By  means  of  rivers,  canals  and  railways  it  can  trade 
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with  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  near  the  southern  edge 
of  the  forest,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  most  densely- 
populated  area.  South  of  the  black  land  belt  is  rich  grazing 
land — the  steppes,  where  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are  reared, 
but  where  there  is  not  enough  rain  to  make  crops  certain. 
This  is  the  land  of  those  famous  horsemen,  the  Cossacks, 
and  is  the  warmest  part  of  European  Russia.  The 
summer  is  hot  and  dry,  and  winter  lasts  only  three  months. 
In  the  far  south  there  is  a fruit  belt. 

Europeans,  as  we  know,  are  apt  to  think  of  Canada  as 
a land  of  cold  and  snow  during  most  of  the  year.  Similarly, 
many  people  think  of  Russia  in  much  the  same  way,  for- 
getting how  very  large  it  is.  One  may  therefore  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  cotton  plant  is  the  most 
important  for  industrial  use  in  the  U.S.S.R,  It  is  grown 
chiefly  in  Central  Asia — across  the  Caucasus  in  Trans- 
caucasia. In  that  region,  too,  rubber  trees  have  come 
under  cultivation  in  recent  years,  while  tea  is  grown  along 
the  Black  Sea  Coast  (Georgia).  There  are  unlimited  possi- 
bilities for  fruit  in  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Ukraine 
and  the  Caspian  regions — grapes,  pears,  apples,  peaches, 
apricots.  In  Turkestan  ten  varieties  of  grapes  are  grown, 
and  recently  oranges  and  grapefruit  have  been  cultivated 
on  a commercial  scale. 

Just  as  William  and  Charles  Saunders  have  given  to 
Canada  an  earlier-ripening  wheat,  so  in  Russia  the  scientist 
Lisenko  has  discovered  “vernalisation” — a process  of  treat- 
ing grain  seed  so  that  it  will  mature  more  quickly.  This 
process  is  especially  valuable  in  the  Volga  region  and 
the  Ukraine,  where  spring  wheat  may  be  exposed  to  hot 
winds  just  before  the  harvest.  Cotton  is  treated  similarly 
to  make  it  capable  of  growing  in  colder  regions.  As  a 
result  of  his  work,  the  wheat  belt  is  rapidly  moving  north, 
and  districts  near  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  for  instance, 
now  grow  wheat  in  large  quantities. 

Because  Russia  is  partly  in  Asia,  its  history  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Asiatic  peoples.  The  barbarian 
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tribes  that  invaded  the  Roman  Empire  and  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
came  from  the  east.  Early  in  the  1200’s  barbarian  tribes 
came  into  Russia  from  the  grasslands  of  Asia  and  drove  the 
people  into  the  north.  Later  on,  however,  the  Russians 
pushed  south  again  and  drove  them  out,  then  spread  west 
to  Central  Europe  and  east  into  Siberia.  A variety  of 
feudal  system  grew  up  in  Russia  during  those  dangerous 
times,  just  as  in  Europe,  with  nobles  who  owned  the  lands 
and  peasants  (mostly  serfs)  who  worked  them.  But  long 
after  feudalism  had  disappeared  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  it 
still  remained  in  Russia.  Indeed,  the  serfs  were  not  freed 
until  1861.  Even  then  their  lot  was  most  unhappy, 
and  many  thousands  were  attracted  to  the  free  lands  in 
North  America. 

During  the  World  War  the  peasants  rose  in  revolt,  led 
by  the  industrial  workers  of  the  towns.  Committees  of 
workers,  soldiers  and  peasants  (Soviets)  took  over  the 
government  under  the  leadership  of  Lenin,  the  hero  of 
modern  Russia,  and,  in  time,  the  present  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics  was  formed.  The  country  had  been 
unbelievably  backward,  but  the  new  government  reorgan - 
ized  industry  under  a Five  Year  Plan  (chiefly  for 
manufacturing)  and  then  a Second  Five  Year  Plan  (chiefly 
i for  farming).  Russia  has  now  been  industrialized  on  a 
large  scale,  and  agriculture  also  has  been  changed  markedly. 

; As  the  government  itself  controls  all  industries,  develop- 
| ment  has  been  very  rapid.  Cooperatives  handle  most  of 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  there  are  large  “collective ” 
farms  (worked  by  many  farmers  together)  using  modern 
1 machinery.  New  Russia  is  very  different  from  the  old. 


Before  taking  our  leave,  let  us  pay  very  brief  visits  to 


people  are  trying,  as  never  before,  to  educate  themselves 
and  to  bring  into  use,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation,  their 
vast  natural  resources.  We  might  begin  by  boarding  a train 
at  Moscow,  one  which  travels  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
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Industrial  Russia 

A view  of  the  interior  of  the  Ural  plant  of  heavy  machine  building. 
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way  (which  is  six  thousand  miles  long),  for  Siberia.  South- 
ward and  then  eastward,  by  day  and  by  night,  the  engine 
pulls  us  along,  until  we  come  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  Here 
we  change  to  a smaller  train  going  south  and  in  a few  hours 
arrive  at  the  new  city  of  Magnitogorsk,  the  Steel  City. 
Here,  where  there  is  a mountain  of  iron  ore,  a great  iron  and 
steel  industry  has  arisen,  with  smelters  and  rolling  mills, 
smoke  and  machinery,  and  many  hundreds  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  deposits  of 
iron  in  the  world. 

Again  we  set  off  on  our  railway  journey  east.  For  three 
days  we  continue  on  our  way,  across  the  valley  of  the 
Tobol,  famous  for  its  butter,  and  over  a plain  which  much 
resembles  southern  Manitoba,  towards  Tomsk,  capital  of 
western  Siberia.  In  this  region  live  twelve  million  people, 
more  than  in  all  Canada.  Here,  in  the  middle  of  Siberia, 
we  shall  see  the  largest  coal-field  in  Asia.  The  train  stops 
at  another  new  city,  Novo-Sibirsk,  which  has  grown  up 
where  the  railway  crosses  the  Ob  River.  Again  we  change, 
and  proceed  south  some  three  hundred  miles.  Now 
we  are  in  the  Kuznetsk  Basin,  the  industrial  heart  of  Siberia. 
We  pass  through  factory  towns,  because  here  the  industries 
find  an  unlimited  supply  of  fuel.  The  great  Kuzbas  coal 
mine  produces  two  and  a half  million  tons  of  coke  in  a 
year.  One  of  the  iron  and  steel  cities  is  called  Stalinsk, 
in  honor  of  Stalin,  head  of  the  Russian  government. 

Perhaps  we  have  time  for  one  more  brief  visit,  this  time 
far  to  the  south,  in  the  Province  of  Uzbekistan,  along  the 
Oxus  River.  Recently  railways  have  been  built  to  connect 
this  region  with  the  north,  for  here  is  part  of  Russia’s  supply 
of  cotton.  As  we  travel  along,  we  learn  that  this  region 
has  a very  scanty  rainfall.  Yet  we  look  out  of  the  car 
windows  and  see  endless  fields  of  cotton.  The  secret  is 
irrigation.  A great  lake  was  formed  by  damming  a river, 
and  from  it  the  water  is  led  out  through  ditches  over  the 
desert.  The  water  at  the  dam  is  used  to  generate  electrical 
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power  which,  in  turn,  operates  the  textile  mills  built  near 
the  cotton-fields.  Here  again  is  a new  city — Stalinabad. 

It  would  be  interesting,  while  we  are  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  to  visit  Bokhara  and  watch  the  craftsmen  of  that 
ancient  city  make  the  rugs  for  which  it  has  long  been 
famous.  After  we  return  to  Moscow,  too,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  make  a quick  run  south  to  Dniepropetrovosk, 
on  the  Dnieper  River,  to  see  the  largest  masonry  dam  in 
the  world.  It  makes  possible  the  immense  power  plants 
which  furnish  power  to  many  millions  of  people  outside  the 
city  itself.  But  it  would  take  us  a long  time  to  go  through 
the  factories  and  metallurgical  plants  of  this  busy  place, 
to  watch  chemicals,  manganese,  aluminum,  coke,  cement 
and  other  products  being  made.  There  are  other  countries 
yet  for  us  to  see. 

A BOLD  EXPERIMENT 

The  population  studies  made  in  Part  I showed  that  many  of 
the  people  of  Canada  are  of  Russian  origin.  About  the  old  Russia 
we  may  learn  much  in  history  books,  and  the  picture  we  should  see 
is  not  an  attractive  one ; about  the  new  Russia  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
reliable  information.  One  should  be  cautious  about  forming  any 
opinions  for,  or  against,  what  is  being  done  in  the  new  Russia 
(the  U.S.S.R.). 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  the  vastness  of  Russia.  We  may 
make  comparisons  with  Canada  and  the  United  States,  two  of  the 
largest  countries  in  the  world.  From  paper,  cut  maps  of  North 
America  and  Russia  (including  the  part  in  Asia).  On  both  maps 
mark  the  parallel  of  60°  N.  latitude.  Put  the  Russian  cut-out  on 
North  America  with  the  parallels  of  60  corresponding.  What  do 
you  notice  regarding  the  area  of  Russia  relative  to  the  areas  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States?  On  the  map  of  North  America 
mark  the  tundra  region,  the  northern  forest  region,  the  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice  and  grazing  areas,  and  the  region  of  semi- 
tropical  fruits.  On  the  map  of  Russia  mark  the  corresponding 
areas.  What  does  your  study  suggest  as  to  the  variety  of  climate 
and  of  farm  products  to  be  found  in  Russia? 

2.  Russia  has  many  large  rivers ; mark  the  most  important  on  a 
map,  tracing  them  carefully  to  their  sources.  To  what  extent  are 
the  rivers  linked  by  canals?  Where  are  there  important  power 
sites?  Of  what  value  is  this  electrical  power  to  Russia?  Are  the 
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inland  waterways  of  Russia  as  useful  as  those  of  Germany?  Prepare 
an  illustrated  report  on  “The  Rivers  of  Russia.” 

3.  Read  in  your  history  texts  about  Russia  under  the  rule  of 
the  czars.  Prepare  an  illustrated  report  on  your  reading.  Cartoons 
may  be  used  effectively.  In  a similar  manner  tell  about  the 
revolution  from  1916  to  1925. 

4.  Prepare  a report  on  “Farming  in  Russia.”  Quite  a large 
committee  may  work  on  this  report  as  there  are  many  phases  of 
farming  to  be  investigated.  One  group  may  tell  about  farming 
in  the  old  Russia;  another  about  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
revolution;  another  about  how  some  very  large  farms  are  worked 
cooperatively;  another  committee  may  tell  about  special  kinds  of 
crops;  and,  finally,  there  should  be  the  story  of  how  science  is  being 
called  upon  to  assist  the  farmer.  Pictures  and  cartoons  will  make 
the  report  more  interesting. 

5.  Prepare  a map  showing  the  location  of  Russia’s  agricultural 
and  mineral  products.  Check  your  work  with  the  chart  on  page  276 
of  The  World  of  Today.  What  one  other  country  is  almost  equally 
self-sufficient?  What  raw  materials  must  Russia  import?  From 
what  countries  may  these  imports  be  obtained?  How  does  Russia 
compare  with  Britain,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  with  regard  to  raw 
materials? 

6.  Prepare  a report  on  the  Five  Year  Plans.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  these  Plans  and  to  what  extent  have  they  accomplished 
their  aims? 

7.  Select  some  very  important  Russian  cities  and  determine  to 
what  extent  their  importance  is  due  to  their  position,  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  soil,  the  presence  of  minerals,  etc. 

8.  Compare  the  position  of  the  Russian  farmer  of  to-day  with  his 
position  under  the  czars.  Similarly  compare  the  position  of  the 
laborer.  Collect  pictures  to  illustrate  your  report. 

9.  Prepare  an  illustrated  report  on  “Education  in  the  new 
Russia.” 

10.  Russia  is  devoting  much  energy  to  the  development  of  her 
Arctic  possessions.  Of  what  value  is  this  region  to  Russia?  Prepare 
an  illustrated  report  on  “The  Russian  Arctic.” 

11.  Prepare  a report  on  Russian  music.  Illustrate  the  report 
by  playing  appropriate  victrola  records. 

12.  People  who  have  visited  Russia  are  eager  to  talk  about 
what  they  have  seen.  If  possible,  have  such  a visitor  to  Russia 
deliver  an  illustrated  lecture  to  your  class. 

13.  Prepare  a map  test  on  Russia.  While  you  are  doing  this, 
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other  pupils  may  prepare  a Best-Answer  or  True-False  test  of  about 
twenty  items. 

14.  Open  Forums:  (l)  Can  Canada  learn  any  lessons  from 
Russia?  (2)  Some  people  think  that  Russia  will  become  a much 
greater  nation  than  it  is  to-day.  What  is  your  opinion?  (3)  Why 
are  some  other  European  countries  and  Japan  so  bitterly  opposed 
to  Russia? 

Chapter  20 
ITALY 

In  Italy,  as  you  know,  there  is  a city  called  Rome 
(Roma).  It  is  very  old.  Two  thousand  years  ago  it  was 
the  most  important  city  on  the  Mediterranean.  Then  it 
became  the  centre  of  a great  empire,  including  south- 
western Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
Romans  became  the  richest  people  known  up  to  that  time, 
and  they  became  rich  quickly,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  recent  times.  They  con- 
trolled the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  built 
paved  roads  through  their  dominions.  Rome  had  a 
population  of  nearly  two  million  people.  Then  came 
luxury  and  corruption,  quarrels  and  rivalries,  and  the 
government  became  weak  and  inefficient.  For  five  hun- 
dred years  barbarian  Teutons  from  the  north  and  east 
had  pressed  in  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Finally  they  broke  through,  and  in  493  one  of  their  leaders 
became  King  of  Rome.  Much  of  the  Roman  civilization 
was  destroyed. 

During  the  next  thousand  years  a new  civilization  was 
gradually  built  up  in  western  Europe.  In  the  East,  much 
of  the  Roman  civilization  remained,  later  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs.  This  was  the  time  of  the 
feudal  system  in  France  and  Spain,  England  and  Germany, 
and  of  the  Crusades  against  the  Turks.  In  Italy,  as  in 
Germany,  the  feudal  lords  kept  their  independence  long 
after  those  of  England  and  France  had  come  under  the 
control  of  a king.  Meanwhile  trade  between  West  and  East 
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steadily  increased,  and  Italy,  from  its  position  in  the 
Mediterranean,  became  the  chief  trader.  The  Italian  cities, 
especially  Venice  and  Genoa,  ruled  the  Mediterranean,  and 
grew  wealthy.  But  later  on,  as  you  will  remember,  a water- 
route  to  the  far  East  was  found,  and  the  new  world  of 


America  was  opened  out.  Trade  shifted  to  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  trading  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  Holland  and 
France  and  England. 

Italy  remained  divided  up  into  many  small  kingdoms 
and  city-states  until  about  the  time  that  Canada  became 
a Dominion,  when  it  became  a united  kingdom,  with 
somewhat  the  same  kind  of  government  as  in  Britain. 
Colonies  were  founded  in  Africa.  After  the  World  War, 
the  nation  was  heavily  in  debt  and  industry  and  trade  was 
crippled.  So  the  government  was  taken  over  by  a new 
political  party,  the  Fascists,  under  whom  the  industries 
and  resources  of  the  country  are  being  reorganized. 

An  aeroplane  view  of  Italy  would  show  us  mountains 
(the  Alps)  to  the  north,  a long  range  of  mountains  (the 
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Apennines)  running  in  a curved  line  almost  the  full  length 
of  the  country,  and  just  south  of  the  Alps  a broad  plain 
(Lombardy)  cut  across  by  a great  river  (the  Po).  As  may 
be  imagined,  this  plain  is  the  richest  part  of  Italy.  It  has 
been  built  up  by  the  rivers,  with  soil  brought  from  the 
mountains.  The  rivers  still  bring  down  soil,  and  the  Po 
is  always  raising  its  bed.  So  it  has  to  be  embanked,  and  is 
always  extending  its  delta  farther  out  into  the  sea.  Because 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  so  high,  irrigation  is  easy. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  plan  our  sight-seeing  tour  of  Italy, 
because  there  are  so  many  interesting  places  and  occupa- 
tions. We  cannot  visit  a coal-mining  area,  however,  nor 
an  extensive  iron-and-steel  region,  as  in  Russia  or  Germany, 
because  Italy,  unfortunately,  is  lacking  in  both  coal  and 
iron.  The  Italians  make  some  of  the  best  motor-cars  in 
Europe,  but  the  metal  for  them  has  to  be  imported. 
Similarly  there  are  no  oil  fields  or  cotton  plantations  to  see, 
for  Italy  is  deficient  in  these  important  products  also. 
We  can,  however,  see  sulphur  being  mined  or  lemons  being 
grown  in  Sicily,  perhaps  dropping  in  at  a tomato  cannery 
on  the  way,  or  we  may  visit  the  vineyards  and  olive  groves 
of  western  Italy,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  where 
the  hot,  dry  summers  and  mild,  wet  winters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean climate  favor  fruit-growing.  Or  would  you  prefer 
to  follow  the  Po  River  across  the  densely-populated  plains 
of  Lombardy,  and  see  rice  and  corn,  flax  and  hemp,  being 
grown  under  irrigation — or  mulberry  leaves  being  turned 
into  silk  by  tiny  silkworms — or  wheat  stalks  being  made 
into  expensive  straw  hats  by  clever  workers — or  the  wheat 
itself  being  turned  out  in  long  tubes  of  macaroni  in  the 
factories? 

Perhaps  we  should  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  in  some 
ways  the  Italians  resemble  the  French;  they  are  clever, 
highly  artistic  and  lovers  of  music,  painting  and  sculpture. 
It  might  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  look  also  for  places  which 
are  interesting  because  of  their  long  history  and  the  build- 
ings and  art  treasures  which  they  contain.  In  our  journey- 
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ings  we  shall  find  a difference  in  people,  too,  as  between 
south  and  north.  The  peasants  of  the  south  are  not  well- 
educated,  and  their  farming  methods  are  poor.  In  the 
north,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  are  more  energetic, 
and  in  recent  times  have  become  highly  skilled  in 
engineering. 

First  let  us  visit  a region  of  great  beauty,  where,  between 
grey-green  mountains  and  quiet  blue  sea,  vineyards  and 
orchards  lie  drenched  in  warm  sunshine.  Starting  from 
the  city  of  Naples  (Napoli),  we  shall  tour  the  neighboring 
plain,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Italy. 

Naples  has  a fine  harbor.  From  it  we  can  see  very 
clearly,  across  the  bay,  that  famous  volcano,  Mount 
Vesuvius,  which  in  past  times  has  thrown  out  molten  rock 
and  ashes  in  such  quantities  as  to  completely  destroy  all 
living  things  for  many  miles  around.  Always  there  is 
smoke  rising  from  its  crater.  A good  deal  of  Naples  is 
built  on  hills,  and  we  go  part  way  up  one  of  these  hills  to  a 
house.  This  is  of  stone  as  wood  is  scarce  and  there  are  no 
frame  houses.  Here  we  are  to  stay  until  we  set  out  on  our 
excursion.  The  man  of  the  house  and  his  little  boy  and  girl 
are  coming  with  us.  His  wife  is  busy  preparing  a meal 
for  us. 

As  at  most  meals  in  this  part  of  Italy,  the  chief  dish  will 
be  either  macaroni  or  spaghetti,  cooked  in  various  ways 
with  tomatoes  or  cheese.  There  will  be  very  little  beef  or 
pork;  lamb  and  fish  take  their  place.  Tomatoes  are  used 
in  almost  everything  and  many  vegetables  will  be  served, 
cooked  with  olive  oil  instead  of  butter.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  fruit — grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  limes.  Probably  there  will 
be  chestnuts  and  almonds,  too.  Instead  of  tea  or  coffee 
we  have  wine. 

We  set  out  for  the  country  in  a motor-bus.  Along  the 
way  are  little  villages  where  the  farmers  live,  rather  than 
on  their  own  lands.  Often  the  villages  are  built  on  hills 
so  that  all  the  fertile  land  in  the  valleys  may  be  used,  for 
Italy  is  a crowded  country,  so  crowded  that  even  on  the 
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rich  plain  of  Lombardy  the  peasants  are  poor  and  live 
sparely.  Do  you  wonder  that  many  of  them  have  left 
their  native  land  for  the  wider  spaces  of  Canada?  Hill- 
sides too  steep  or  stony  to  cultivate  are  used  for  sheep 
pasture.  After  a time  we  leave  the  bus  and  climb  on  foot 
to  a village  on  the  top  of  a hill,  where  we  are  to  visit  a 
farmer. 

That  evening  we  have  another  simple  meal — bread, 
cheese  made  from  goats’  milk,  several  kinds  of  vegetables 
cooked  in  olive  oil,  and  fruit.  Next  morning  we  drive 
out  to  the  farm  in  a cart  drawn  by  a yoke  of  oxen.  The 
cart  holds  a large  barrel.  We  come  to  long  rows  of  grape 
vines  strung  on  wires  between  posts.  When  our  cart  draws 
up,  the  pickers  empty  their  big,  round  baskets  of  grapes 
into  the  barrel.  After  it  is  filled,  the  grapes  are  taken 
away  to  the  winepress,  where  they  will  be  crushed  and 
the  juice  used  for  making  wine.  This  is  a famous  wine 
country.  From  the  vineyard  we  go  to  the  olive  grove, 
where  the  trees  are  planted  in  rows  like  trees  in  an  orchard. 
Some  of  these  trees  are  very  old.  In  between  the  rows  there 
are  lines  of  vegetables.  Everywhere  on  the  slopes  the  land 
is  terraced  to  keep  it  from  washing  away  in  the  rains. 
In  one  part  of  the  grove  there  is  grass,  brown  now,  but  green 
in  winter,  on  which  cattle  will  graze.  As  soon  as  the  grapes 
and  olives  are  harvested,  our  farmer  friend  will  begin  to 
plant  his  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  They  will  grow  all 
winter. 

The  next  day  we  return  to  Naples,  and  there  board  a 
train  for  Rome,  the  capital  city  and  the  goal  of  all  travelers 
to  Italy.  There  we  see  the  Colosseum,  the  enormous 
ruined  amphitheatre  in  which  the  ancient  Romans  held 
their  sports  so  many  centuries  ago;  the  Forum,  where  once 
Roman  senators  delivered  their  orations;  the  Circus 
Maximus,  where  gladiators  fought  and  the  charioteers 
won  and  lost  their  wild  races;  the  Vatican  City,  capital  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  residence  of  the  Pope; 
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Saint  Peter’s  Cathedral;  and  winding  through  it  all,  the 
historic  River  Tiber.  But  we  must  hasten  on,  for  we  should 
not  leave  Italy  without  a glimpse  of  that  very  unusual  city, 
Venice  (Venezia).  This  time  we  take  a boat,  and  sail 
northward  over  the  wonderfully  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Genoa  (Genova),  chief  port  of  the  Po  River 


Valley.  The  shore  west  of  that  city  is  a famous  pleasure 
resort — the  Riviera,  an  extension  of  the  French  district  of 
that  name.  Sheltered  by  the  Alps  from  the  cold  north 
winds,  it  is  a haven  of  sunshine  and  warmth  when  less 
fortunate  lands  are  still  in  the  grip  of  winter. 

With  only  a strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  the  Genoese 
have  built  their  city  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  row  above  row 


Much  of  the  world’s  greatest  statuary  has  been  carved  from  Italian  marble.  Carrara  lies 
• between  Genoa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Arno. 


Marble  Quarry  at  Carrara 
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in  a half-circle  of  marble  palaces,  churches,  and  hanging 
gardens.  Here  again,  as  everywhere  in  Italy,  the  old  and 
the  new  are  jumbled  together.  Just  outside  the  huge, 
modern  railway  station  stands  a statue  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  to  remind  us  that  this  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
discoverer  of  America.  In  the  station  we  take  the  train 
for  Venice,  far  to  the  east.  On  our  way  across  the  plain 
we  pass  through  a number  of  towns — including  Milan,  a 
large  city  with  many  factories  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cathedrals  in  Europe.  At  the  wayside  stations  we  see 
the  products  of  the  countryside  being  brought  in  for 
transportation  to  the  larger  markets.  At  one  point  we 
notice  a shipment  of  the  cheese  for  which  Lombardy  is 
famous — Gorgonzola  cheese.  Have  you  ever  tasted  it? 
You  might  think  that  it  tasted  like  it  sounds! 

At  last  we  reach  Venice,  eastern  sea-door  to  the  Po 
Valley.  Fifteen  centuries  ago,  people  fleeing  from  bar- 
barian raids  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  at  this  spot.  They 
worked  up  a trade  in  fish  and  salt  and  built  a town  on  adja- 
cent islands,  which  developed  into  a great  trading  city. 
To-day  Venice  stands  on  120  islands,  at  the  edge  of  a lagoon, 
shut  off  from  the  sea  by  a long,  narrow  bank  of  sand.  A 
railway  bridge  connects  it  with  the  mainland.  Before  the 
discovery  of  a sea  route  to  India,  Venice  practically  con- 
trolled the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  when  trade 
shifted  to  the  Atlantic,  Venice  declined  in  prosperity. 
Genoa  became  the  chief  port  of  Italy.  Although  there  is 
still  some  shipbuilding,  some  glass  and  lace-making, 
the  trade  of  Venice  has  become  small. 

Venetian  factories  are  few,  but  there  are  many  beautiful 
old  buildings.  The  main  streets  are  canals,  as  everyone 
knows,  and  instead  of  motor-cars  and  street-cars  one  goes 
about  in  gondolas.  These  curiously-shaped  boats  are 
fastened,  when  not  in  use,  to  special  mooring  posts,  much  as 
we  park  cars  in  our  own  cities.  Instead  of  motor  horns 
warning  us  to  get  out  of  the  way,  we  hear  the  gondoliers 
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singing  as  they  send  their  boats  gliding  under  the  high- 
arched  bridges  over  the  canals. 

White  phantom  city,  whose  untrodden  streets 
Are  rivers,  and  whose  pavements  are  the  shifting 
Shadows  of  palaces  and  strips  of  sky.  . . . 

— Longfellow. 

And  now  we  leave  this  city  of  art  treasures,  to  return  north, 
to  a land  more  like  our  own,  where  winters  are  cold,  where 
there  are  forests  and  mines,  rapid  rivers  and  widespread 
fishing  grounds. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  ROMANS 

From  the  newer  civilization  of  Russia  we  pass  to  the  land  of  a 
civilization  which  is  very  old — the  Roman.  When  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  peopled  by  barbarous  tribes,  Italy  was  the  centre  of  a 
mighty  empire.  Aided  by  Roman  legions  (armies),  Roman  civiliza- 
tion spread  over  Europe  and  into  Asia  and  Africa. 

1.  To  your  maps  of  Germany  and  Holland  already  cut  out, 
add  one  of  Italy.  It  is  only  a small  country.  How  does  its  popula- 
tion compare  with  that  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Canada? 

2.  As  you  study  the  surface  of  Italy,  what  conclusion  do  you  draw 
as  to  the  portion  of  the  country  suitable  for  farming?  What  are  the 
important  crops?  Are  the  Italian  people  able  to  feed  themselves? 
How  does  Italy  rank  with  other  nations  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
potatoes,  meat  and  other  foodstuffs? 

3.  Prepare  a report  on  Garibaldi  and  his  Red  Shirts.  Garibaldi 
seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  “colored  shirt”  craze. 

4.  Make  visits  to  vineyards  and  olive  groves.  Tell  how  the 
grapes  and  olives  are  prepared  for  market?  Why  do  grapes  and 
olives  grow  so  much  better  than  other  fruits  in  Italy? 

5.  Explain  how  macaroni  is  made.  What  use  is  made  of  the 
wheat  straw? 

6.  Describe  a visit  to  an  Italian  farm.  Tell  what  crops  are 
raised  at  each  season  and  what  peculiar  climatic  conditions  affect 
the  farming  methods.  Illustrate  the  report  with  pictures. 

7.  If  Italy  has  a large  population  in  a small  country,  she  must 
resort  to  manufacturing  to  support  the  people.  In  what  ways  is 
Italy  handicapped  in  developing  a manufacturing  industry  capable 
of  supporting  her  people  properly?  Do  you  see  any  connection 
between  these  facts  and  the  Ethiopian  and  Spanish  Wars?  Write 
a report  on  “Water  Power  in  Italy.” 
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8.  Consult  the  chart  on  page  276  of  The  World  of  Today.  In 
what  important  raw  materials  is  Italy  lacking?  How  many  of  these 
can  she  supply  from  her  own  colonies? 

9.  Locate  Italy’s  colonies  on  a map.  Do  these  possessions  offer 
attractive  homes  to  Italians?  Do  they  produce  the  minerals  which 
Italy  lacks?  Have  they  a sufficiently  wealthy  population  to  offer 
Italy  an  extensive  market  for  manufactured  goods? 

10.  On  a map  of  Italy  place  the  important  cities  and  account  for 
each  becoming  such  an  important  centre  of  population. 

11.  Since  they  have  been  shut  out  of  the  United  States  by  the 
immigration  laws,  Italians  are  going  to  South  America  and  Australia 
in  quite  large  numbers.  Why  do  they  go  there  rather  than  to 
Canada?  In  what  occupations  do  we  usually  find  Italians  engaged 
in  Canada? 

12.  Make  a report  on  Italian  music.  Illustrate  it  with  victrola 
records. 

13.  Prepare  a report  on  the  beautiful  pictures  and  magnificent 
buildings  for  which  Italy  is  famous. 

14.  Have  an  illustrated  lecture  by  someone  who  has  visited 
Italy.  Ask  the  lecturer  to  tell  you  about  the  Italian  people. 

15.  Draw  cartoons  showing  Italy’s  attitude  with  regard  to  raw 
materials,  colonies,  markets  and  other  important  problems. 

16.  Open  Forums:  (l)  At  the  close  of  the  World  War  Italy 
suggested  to  the  great  nations  that  she  might  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  abundant  raw  materials  of  the  world.  Her 
request  was  refused.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion? 
(2)  Why  is  it  necessary  for  Britain  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Italy? 

Chapter  21 
SCANDINAVIA 

Our  travels  now  lead  us  from  one  peninsula  to  another, 
or,  to  be  more  correct,  two  peninsulas  which  are  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  Europe.  Scandinavia  is,  roughly,  a 
thousand  miles  long.  Down  its  length  runs  a high  plateau, 
descending  steeply  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  but 
sloping  more  gently  to  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  east.  The 
mountainous  western  portion  is  Norway;  the  eastern  part 
is  Sweden.  So  high,  and  cold,  and  rough  is  the  land,  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  it  is  waste ; another  forty  per  cent  is  forest. 
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The  second  peninsula,  Denmark,  jutting  out  from  the 
mainland  to  the  south,  is  smaller  than  Nova  Scotia,  but, 
small  as  it  is,  it  has  more  than  half  as  much  farmland  as 
Norway  and  Sweden  combined.  The  inhabitants  of  all 
three  belong  to  the  same  family  of  peoples. 

Your  study  of  winds  will  have  shown  you  that  nearly 
all  of  Europe  is  in  the  west-wind  belt,  and  that  the  wettest 
regions  are  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  that  face  the  winds. 
Thus  you  will  expect  to  find  Norway  wetter  than  Sweden, 
and  such  is  the  case.  It  is  also  milder;  Norwegian  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  remain  open  all  winter,  while  the  Baltic 
ports  of  Sweden  are  blocked  with  ice.  As  you  may  imagine, 
there  are  not  many  railways  or  highroads  in  so  mountain- 
ous a country  as  Norway,  but  it  possesses  a fine  system  of 
water  roads.  The  main  road  is  called  the  Inner  Lead; 
it  runs  north  along  the  coast,  protected  from  the  stormy 
Atlantic  by  a long  line  of  islands.  The  side  roads  which 
branch  off  from  the  main  road  are  the  fiords , deep,  narrow, 
winding  channels,  branching  at  sharp  angles.  They  are 
extremely  picturesque,  their  sides  towering  high  in  the 
air,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  thousand  feet.  Up  on  the 
sky  line  here  and  there  we  may  see  tiny  farms.  The 
goats  and  cows  are  carefully  tethered,  lest  they  fall  into  the 
fiord,  and  even  the  children,  when  out  of  doors,  are  made 
fast  to  stakes  until  they  learn  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  too 
near  the  edge. 

Scandinavia  has  no  oil  and  very  little  coal,  but  it  has 
one-quarter  of  the  water-power  of  Europe.  Norway  has 
the  largest  amount  of  electric  power  per  person  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Sweden  uses  electric  power  in  two 
important  industries:  making  wood  pulp  and  smelting  iron 
ore.  Swedish  iron  is  of  very  high  quality,  and  much  of 
it  goes  to  the  famous  cutlery  works  at  Sheffield  in  England. 
More  than  half  of  Sweden  is  in  forest,  and  the  making  of 
wood  pulp  and  paper  has  led,  just  as  in  Canada,  to  the 
making  of  rayon.  In  one  important  respect,  however, 
Scandinavia  (especially  Norway)  and  Canada  are  very 
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different.  Canada  has  millions  of  acres  of  wheat  and  fruit 
lands ; Norway  has  so  few  that  some  food  has  to  be  imported, 
and  most  of  the  people  eke  out  a living  by  fishing  or  carrying 
freight  in  ocean  ships.  Britain  leads  the  world  in  total 
amount  of  shipping,  but  Norway  has  nearly  three  times  as 
many  tons  of  shipping  per  head  of  population.  The 
Norwegian  flag  flies  on  every  sea. 

The  southern  tip  of  Sweden  is  connected  with  Denmark 
by  large  ferries  which  can  carry  whole  railway  trains  across 
from  one  country  to  the  other.  When  we  see  how  low- 
lying  Denmark  is,  we  know  that  we  are  once  more  on  the 
European  plain.  Because  the  country  has  fertile  soil  but 
no  minerals,  its  inhabitants — as  you  might  expect — are 
farmers,  and  they  specialize  in  dairy  products,  bacon  and 
eggs.  Their  method  of  marketing  is  as  famous  as  their 
butter  and  bacon.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  are  members  of 
cooperative  associations,  through  which  they  sell  their 
produce  at  a good  price  and  buy  their  supplies  (in  large 
quantities)  cheaply.  At  the  same  time  the  quality  of  their 
products  is  kept  up  to  a high  standard.  Denmark  is  , an 
example  of  a naturally  poor  country  which  has  become 
prosperous  through  cooperation. 

Centuries  ago,  the  Danes  sailed  north  and  west  and 
planted  colonies  in  Iceland  and  Greenland.  To-day 
Iceland  is  a part  of  the  Danish  dominions  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  that  Canada  is  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
only  there  is  no  Governor  sent  from  Denmark  to  Iceland. 
Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation,  for  six-sevenths  of  the 
land  is  waste.  The  Icelanders  are  a sturdy,  independent 
people.  They  are  among  the  best  educated  in  Europe, 
and  not  long  ago  celebrated  the  one-thousandth  anniver- 
sary of  their  Parliament — the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  time  we  paid  a visit  to  our  friends  the  Sigurd- 
sons  in  Norway.  Across  the  North  Sea  we  go,  to  a coast 
that  is  rough  and  mountainous  and  lined  with  islands,  big 
and  little.  Each  island,  and  each  fiord  that  goes  winding 
far  into  the  land,  has  its  fishing  boats,  for  these  northern 
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seas  are  rich  in  fish.  Presently  we  reach  Bergen,  a busy 
shipping  port  and  fishing  centre.  There  we  board  a train 
for  the  country.  The  railway  winds  in  and  out,  following  a 
long  fiord  inland,  around  the  sides  of  mountains  and  finally 
along  a narrow  valley.  We  stop  at  a little  town,  to  find  Mr. 
Sigurdson  waiting  for  us.  With  him  he  has  brought  his 
little  girl,  Runa. 

As  we  drive  out  to  the  farm  where  our  friends  live,  we 
pass  both  men  and  women  at  work  in  the  hay  fields.  But 
what  a curious  way  of  making  hay!  The  climate  is  so 
cool  and  moist  that  the  hay  will  not  dry  unless  it  is  hung  up, 
so  here  it  is,  strung  on  long  wooden  racks  until  they  look  like 
hedges.  Runa,  who  has  learned  English  at  school,  explains 
that  the  cattle  and  goats  for  which  the  hay  is  being  made  are 
high  up  in  the  mountains  for  the  summer,  on  smaller  farms, 
called  saeters.  There  they  will  stay  until  most  of  the  sum- 
mer is  over.  Besides  hay,  we  see  potatoes  and  barley 
growing.  The  summer  is  short,  but  the  sun  shines  more 
hours  in  the  day  than  in  lands  farther  south,  and  a certain 
kind  of  barley  ripens  in  sixty  days.  Oats  and  rye  are  grown 
also,  and  most  bread  is  made  from  rye  flour. 

We  reach  the  farm.  Runa  takes  us  for  a walk  round 
about  it,  and  asks  many  questions  as  to  how  things  are 
done  in  Canada.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  we 
often  stop  to  admire  it.  Supper  time  comes.  The  heat 
from  the  kitchen  stove  is  pleasant  as  the  air  grows  cooler 
outdoors.  Runa’s  mother  is  a good  cook.  We  have  soup 
with  vegetables  in  it,  fish  and  sausage,  potatoes,  rye  bread 
and  cheese  and  cakes.  Everything  is  clean  and  neat, 
as  in  Denmark  or  Holland.  After  a time  Runa  has  to  go  to 
bed.  It  seems  early,  because  the  sun  is  still  shining,  but 
that  is  because  Norway  is  so  far  north.  It  will  shine  most 
of  the  night.  In  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  dark 
before  Runa  can  get  back  from  school.  The  snow  is  deep, 
and  she  goes  on  skis. 

Because  of  the  mild  winter,  many  Norwegian  farmers  go 
fishing.  Runa’s  father  tells  us  stories  of  cod-fishing  near 
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the  Lofoten  Islands.  If  we  had  time,  we  should  like  to 
visit  these  northern  fishing  grounds  and  watch  the  fisher- 
men. It  is  hard,  cold  work,  but  we  have  already  learned 
that  in  Scandinavia  a man  has  to  work  hard  and  live 
plainly  to  make  a living.  Nature  has  not  been  generous 
with  her  gifts  to  these  northern  folk,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  of  them  have  come  to  Canada,  where  there  is  so 
much  cheap  land. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  VIKINGS 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Scandinavians  might  have  been  found 
restlessly  penetrating  into  all  the  known,  and  much  of  the  unknown, 
world.  They  conquered  Britain  and  northern  France,  were  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  Byzantium  (Constantinople)  and  Muscovy  (Russia), 
and  had  colonies  in  Iceland,  Greenland  and,  probably,  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Maine.  Wherever  the  frontier  beckons,  there  one 
will  find  Norwegians  and  Danes  and  Swedes.  To  their  sturdy 
industry  and  sound  intelligence  the  West  owes  much  of  its  present 
development. 

1.  Consult  history  texts  to  find  out  why  the  Scandinavian  eople 
became  such  wanderers.  No  countries  in  the  world  have  apmore 
romantic  history  than  the  Scandinavian  nations. 

2.  Place  a map  of  Scandinavia  on  the  part  of  Canada  where  the 
physical  features  and  climate  of  the  two  regions  most  nearly  corre- 
spond, being  careful  to  make  the  parallels  of  60°  N.  coincide.  How 
do  the  populations  of  the  two  areas  compare?  Which  one  would 
seem  capable  of  supporting  the  larger  population  on  a reasonably 
high  standard  of  living? 

3.  On  a map  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  mark  the  surface 
features,  the  mineral  deposits,  the  forest  region,  and  important 
fishing  grounds. 

4.  Select  several  large  cities  and  explain  why  they  have  become 
such  important  centres  of  population. 

5.  Compare  farming  in  Norway  or  Sweden  with  farming  in 
northern  Alberta  or  Ontario. 

6.  Draw  a large  map  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Sea  areas.  Mark 
the  countries  bordering  on  these  seas.  Estimate  the  total  popula- 
tion surrounding  these  seas.  What  products  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  will  be  in  demand  by  these  industrial  nations?  Show 
the  seaports  which  will  be  most  directly  affected  by  this  trade. 

7.  Compare  farming  in  Denmark  with  farming  in  Alberta  or 
Ontario.  Are  there  any  lessons  our  farmers  might  learn  from  the 
Danish  farmers? 
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8.  If  Britain  should  stop  buying  Danish  butter  and  bacon,  what 
would  the  Danes  do?  Have  we  any  farm  product  that  places  us  in 
the  same  position  of  interdependence  with  Britain? 

9.  Prepare  illustrated  booklets  on  such  topics  as:  Fishing  in 
Norway;  Water  Power  in  Sweden;  Farming  in  Denmark;  The 
Laplanders ; Winter  Sports  in  Norway ; Iceland ; Greenland ; Whaling. 

10.  The  Scandinavian  countries  have  an  excellent  system  of 
schools.  Their  agricultural  schools  (folk-schools)  are  considered 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  Prepare  a report  on  these  folk-schools. 

11.  The  Scandinavians  are  firm  believers  in  cooperative  buying 
and  selling.  Investigate  these  cooperative  enterprises.  Why  have 
they  been  so  much  more  successful  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
than  in  Canada?  What  lesson  may  Canadian  farmers  learn  from 
their  Scandinavian  brothers  in  this  respect?  You  have  previously 
discussed  this  problem  in  two  open  forums.  Review  your  former 
opinions. 

12.  Appoint  committees  to  prepare  reports  on  Nansen,  Amundsen 
and  Stefansson,  the  famous  Scandinavian  explorers.  Why  have  so 
many  Scandinavians  been  explorers? 

13.  Try  to  find  figures  on  the  shipping  tonnage  of  the  leading 
maritime  nations.  Represent  this  by  a pictorial  graph,  for  example, 
by  ships  of  various  sizes.  Fly  the  national  flag  in  color  on  each  ship. 

14.  As  this  is  the  last  unit  on  European  countries,  committees 
should  prepare  tests  on  such  topics  as:  (l)  The  surface,  drainage 
and  coastal  features  of  the  continent;  (2)  The  important  mineral- 
producing  and  manufacturing  nations;  (3)  The  climate  and  the 
agricultural  products;  (4)  The  important  centres  of  population, 
with  the  reasons  for  their  growth.  A variety  of  tests  should  be 
prepared — Map,  True-False,  Best  Answer,  and  Completion. 

15.  If  you  were  a tourist  visiting  Europe  for  some  months, 
what  difficulties  would  you  encounter  during  your  travels  which  you 
would  not  encounter  when  travelling  on  this  continent?  What  is 
the  effect  of  these  artificial  hindrances  to  free  communication  on 
relations  between  the  European  nations? 

16.  Scandinavian  children  have  a glorious  ancestral  heritage. 
Investigate  your  family  history.  Become  acquainted  with  Scan- 
dinavian literature,  especially  with  the  folklore. 

17.  Invite  some  traveller  to  give  your  class  a talk  on  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

18.  Open  Forums:  (l)  Does  Canada  need  any  more  European 
immigrants?  (2)  Should  immigrants  of  any  country  be  welcomed 
or  should  they  be  limited  to  selected  nationalities?  (3)  Should 
immigrants  be  selected  according  to  the  ability  of  Canada  to  provide 
employment  in  certain  occupations,  or  admitted  without  restriction? 
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Chapter  22 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

Of  the  countries  we  have  studied  so  far  we  have  seen 
something  of  Russia,  which  is  a very  big,  and  of  Holland, 
which  is  very  small.  Now  we  pass  to  another  continent, 
there  to  study  a large  country  and  also  a small  one,  whose 
people  resemble  each  other  in  a number  of  ways.  These 
are  China  and  Japan  in  Asia.  China  covers  an  area  of 
about  four  million  square  miles,  if  we  do  not  include 
Manchukuo,  which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Japanese, 
while  Japan  has  not  much  more  than  one-quarter  million 
square  miles  (slightly  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  if 
we  add  Manchukuo).  Keep  in  mind  that  Canada  contains 
little  more  than  three  and  a half  million  square  miles.  In 
age  Canada  is  a mere  infant  when  compared  with  the  other 
two  countries,  especially  China ; and  so  we  are  prepared  to 
find  them  more  thickly  populated.  But  the  actual  figures 
are  startling.  We  find  that  Canada  has  barely  eleven 
million  people,  while  China  has  475  million,  and  Japan  has 
over  ninety  million.  That  is,  Canada  has  only  three 
persons  to  each  square  mile  of  territory,  China  has  110, 
and  Japan  has  347.  Or,  if  we  take  into  consideration  Japan 
without  its  outside  territories,  and  China  without  Mongolia 
and  other  similar  parts,  the  figures  then  stand  as  follows: 
Canada  3;  China,  297 ; Japan  450. 

The  civilization  of  the  Chinese  is  the  oldest  of  any  at 
present  existing,  and  therefore  we  should  know  a little  of 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  people.  They  were  becoming 
civilized  at  least  4,500  years  ago,  in  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Yangtse  Kiang  and  the  Hwang  Ho.  The  people  of  these 
regions  have  farmed  intensively  by  irrigation  for  so  long 
a time  that  they  have  been  called  “farmers  of  forty 
centuries.”  To-day  the  miles  of  canals  in  China  number 
at  least  twenty  thousand,  and  most  of  them  are  centuries 
old.  The  Grand  Canal,  extending  some  seven  hundred 
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miles  from  Tientsin  to  Hankow,  is  probably  the  greatest 
waterway  ever  made  by  man  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  very  early  period  in  the  story  of  any  people,  before 
they  learn  the  use  of  metals,  is  called  their  Stone  Age, 
because  stone,  as  we  know  from  the  remains  they  left,  was 
the  material  chiefly  used  in  making  weapons  and  tools. 
The  Chinese  were  fortunate  in  having  a very  tough,  hard 
stone  called  jade.  To  this  day  it  is  highly  prized,  and  in 
certain  shades  of  its  usual  green  color  commands  an 
extremely  high  price.  The  Chinese,  who  are  an  artistic 
people,  make  exquisite  carvings  in  jade,  which  are  sold  all 
over  the  world.  Writing  was  gradually  developed,  and 
after  1000  B.C.  (a  thousand  years  before  Christ  was  born) 
records  of  things  that  happened  were  kept.  There  may 
have  been  earlier  records,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  towns  which  had  grown  up  in  China  early  united 
into  an  empire,  and  under  certain  powerful  emperors  its 
boundaries  were  extended  farther  and  farther  until  it  came 
to  cover  its  present  area.  A number  of  these  rulers  belonged 
to  the  Chou  dynasty  (family),  who  reigned  for  eight  hundred 
years,  between  1122  and  255  B.C.  During  this  period 
there  lived  a very  famous  teacher,  Confucius,  whose  sayings 
are  still  quoted  by  millions  of  educated  Chinese.  At 
its  close,  the  artisans  of  China  appear  to  have  learned  from 
the  Greeks  in  Europe  the  secrets  of  glass  and  glazed  pottery 
(porcelain)  manufacture,  and  the  Chinese  became  the 
greatest  race  of  potters  the  world  has  ever  seen.  To  this 
day,  porcelain  is  commonly  called  “chinaware.”  From 
China  the  manufacture  spread  to  Europe,  where  our 
ancestors  had  been  using  wooden  trenchers  and  unglazed 
pottery  dishes  which  collected  dir^and  germs  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  gain  in  comfort  and  health  was  very  great 
indeed. 

Just  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  invaded  by  Teutonic 
barbarians,  so  the  Chinese  Empire  suffered  from  the 
Tartars,  who  destroyed  much  of  its  civilization.  Slowly  it 
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was  built  up  again,  however,  and  during  the  Tang  dynasty 
(618-907  A.D.)  the  art  of  China  probably  reached  its  highest 
point.  It  was  followed  later  on  by  another  golden  age  in 
Chinese  civilization  (Sung  dynasty,  960-1260)  and  still  later 
by  another  (Ming  dynasty,  1368-1644)  in  which  the 
making  of  porcelain  reached  its  greatest  perfection.  Only 
in  a country  with  a very  long  history  could  there  be  so  many 
periods  of  high  attainment  in  civilization. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mongols  from  the  north 
descended  upon  China  and  Conquered  a large  part  of  it. 
In  time,  however,  they  adopted  the  Chinese  civilization, 
and  when  Marco  Polo  visited  the  country  he  found  its  cities 
and  palaces  superior  to  anything  he  had  seen. 

After  1500,  European  trading  ships  came  often  to  China, 
With  the  coming  of  the  industrial  revolution,  European 
merchants  forced  their  goods  upon  the  Chinese,  who  were 
weakened  by  wars  between  rival  parties  within  their  own 
land.  Then  various  European  governments  began  to 
seize  Chinese  territory,  and  only  their  jealousy  of  one 
another  kept  them  from  taking  more.  The  British  in  India 
made  large  quantities  of  opium.  They  wanted  to  sell  it 
to  the  Chinese,  but  the  Chinese  government  forbade  it, 
because  opium  is  a poisonous  drug.  Out  of  the  quarrel 
that  resulted  came  a war  (Opium  War,  1839),  in  which  the 
Chinese  were  defeated.  They  were  forced  not  only  to 
buy  opium,  but  to  give  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  Britain, 
and  open  several  ports  (including  Shanghai)  to  British 
trade.  France,  Germany  and  Russia  all  seized  Chinese 
ports. 

China’s  weakness  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
industrial  revolution  had  not  spread  to  that  country. 
European  factories  made  possible  the  construction  of  power- 
ful weapons  of  war — steel-clad  battleships  armed  with  huge 
guns  hurling  high-explosive  shells  over  a distance  of  miles. 
Against  these  modern  inventions  the  Chinese  were  helpless. 
In  the  1800’s  Japan  became  industrialized  and  obtained  the 
use  of  these  weapons.  As  a result,  not  only  were  the  greedy 
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European  nations  compelled  to  leave  Japan  alone,  but  the 
Japanese  in  their  turn  attacked  China,  and  in  recent  years 
have  taken  over  a large  area  in  the  north,  now  called 
Manchukuo. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  achievements  of  the  Chinese 
during  their  long  history  would  take  many  pages.  They 
have  made  silk  for  nearly  three  thousand  years.  In  a 
crowded  community  such  as  one  finds  in  many  parts  of 
China,  to  drink  water  out  of  the  canals  and  ditches  means 
disease  and  death.  The  Chinese  learned  to  drink  boiled 
water,  and  they  have  flavored  it  with  tea  for  more  centuries 
than  they  themselves  can  tell.  They  were  the  first  to  make 
paper;  they  invented  gunpowder  and  the  magnetic  needle 
(as  used  in  a compass) ; they  understood  printing  long  before 
anyone  else.  At  an  early  period  they  learned  to  make 
beautiful  castings  in  bronze.  They  invented  the  crossbow, 
whose  use  in  Europe  led  to  the  building  of  stone  fortresses 
for  protection.  They  were  skilful  engineers,  their  most 
extraordinary  large-scale  achievement  being  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  built  during  the  200’s  to  keep  out  invaders 
from  the  north.  It  is  twenty-two  feet  high,  twenty  feet 
broad,  and  1,800  miles  long. 

In  what  parts  of  their  vast  country  do  most  of  the 
Chinese  dwell,  and  how  do  they  gain  a living?  A view  from 
the  air  would  show  that  China  is  a mountainous  country. 
Except  for  the  river  valleys,  the  only  low  land  is  in  the 
north-east — the  Great  Plain  of  China.  The  western 
half  of  the  land  is  a high  plateau  with  many  ranges  of 
mountains.  From  this  plateau  extend  four  masses  of  high 
land,  separating  three  eastward -flowing  rivers,  the  Si  Kiang, 
the  Yangtse  Kiang,  the  Hwang  Ho.  China  is  sometimes 
called  the  “land  of  great  rivers.” 

The  Hwang  Ho  divides  the  country  roughly  into  north 
and  south.  The  winds  that  blow  from  the  north-west 
across  Eurasia  come  to  the  northern  region  dry  and  cold 
in  winter,  dry  and  hot  in  summer.  This  is  the  land  of  millet 
and  wheat  and — if  the  rain  fails — of  famine.  The  Mon- 
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soon  winds  that  blow  from  the  east  and  south  across  the 
Pacific  come  to  south  China  warm  and  wet.  This  is  the 
land  of  rice  and  ginger,  tea  and  oranges.  The  north-west 
winds  bring  clouds  of  fine,  yellow  dust  from  the  deserts  of 
Mongolia  and  Sinkiang.  The  Hwang  Ho  washes  great 
quantities  of  this  loess  down  to  the  sea,  so  that  it  is  often 
called  the  Yellow  River.  A wide,  low  plain  has  been  formed 
by  the  river  mud,  and  in  its  lower  reaches  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  actually  higher  than  the  land  across  which  it  flows. 
The  water  is  held  back  by  embankments,  but  if  these  happen 
to  overflow  there  is  always  a disastrous  flood.  It  has 
happened  so  often  that  the  Hwang  Ho  is  known  as  “ China’s 
Sorrow.” 

The  Yangtse  (tea)  River  likewise  has  built  up  a flat 
plain  near  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  by  large  ocean  ships 
for  six  hundred  miles,  and  is  the  reason  for  the  large 
population  and  extensive  trade  of  its  chief  port,  Shanghai, 
attacked  by  the  Japanese  in  1937.  This,  the  “great” 
river  of  China,  has  been  used  as  a water  highway  for  many 
hundreds  of  years.  The  Si  Kiang,  or  West  River,  is 
separated  from  the  Yangtse  by  so  much  mduntainous 
land  that  its  people  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  China.  At  its  mouth  lies  another  great  city,  Canton. 
This  is  a very  different  country  from  the  north — hot  and 
wet  and  fertile.  It  is  along  these  river  valleys  and  on 
the  Great  Plain  of  the  Hwang  Ho  that  we  may  expect  to 
find  most  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Although  China  has  numerous  large  cities,  and  its  people 
are  clever  artisans  and  shrewd  traders,  it  is  mainly  a 
nation  of  farmers.  With  so  much  mountainous  country, 
however,  and  so  very  many  people,  the  farms  are  mostly 
too  small.  Most  Chinese  families  merely  make  a living, 
and  a humble  living  at  that.  They  buy  very  little,  even 
making  their  own  tools.  Chinese  farms  average  less 
than  five  acres,  and  many  contain  two  acres  or  less.  It  is 
only  by  constant  labor  and  skilful  cultivation  that  the 
Chinese  farmer  can  provide  for  even  the  simple  wants  of 
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himself  and  his  family.  A drought,  a flood  or  any  other 
unforeseen  disaster  may  render  him  homeless  and  destitute. 
Many  thousands  live  all  their  lives  in  small  sailing  vessels 
(houseboats)  on  the  rivers  and  along  the  coast.  They 
have  no  other  homes. 

It  would  take  a very  long  time  indeed  to  visit  all  the 
places  we  should  like  to  see  in  this  interesting  country. 
Of  the  cities,  we  should  probably  go  first  to  Peiping,  long 
the  capital  city,  but  lately  displaced  by  Nanking,  or  perhaps 
to  Shanghai,  the  most  important  city.  Certainly  we  should 
want  to  watch  the  farmers  of  the  Great  Plain  at  their  work, 
and  the  people  who  live  in  houseboats  on  the  Yangtse. 
Then  there  would  be  the  rice  terraces  and  tea  plantations 
of  the  south,  and  the  silk  makers,  many  of  whom  are  fol- 
lowing their  trade  in  the  same  way  it  has  been  carried  on 
for  hundreds  of  years.  There  would  be  temples  to  visit, 
and  tours  through  the  city  shops,  where  skilful  artisans 
work  in  brass  and  bronze,  ivory  and  jade,  teak  and  bamboo. 
All  we  can  do  just  now  is  to  pay  a few  imaginary  visits  to 
unusual  places. 

Here  we  are  at  dinner  in  the  home  of  a wealthy  Chinese. 
The  food  will  vary  from  meal  to  meal,  of  course,  just  as  in 
our  own  homes,  but  we  find  it  decidedly  strange.  We  begin 
with  sweets,  after  which  steaming  towels  are  passed,  with 
which  we  wipe  our  faces,  necks  and  heads.  Then  we  are 
offered  very  old  eggs,  preserved  for  years  in  jelly  and  turned 
black  or  green.  Now  pickled  goldfish,  followed  by  bird’s- 
nest  soup  (perhaps  you  have  heard  about  that),  shark’s 
fins,  puppy  soup,  a huge  stew  containing  several  animals. 
Between  courses  the  towels  are  passed  round,  and  through- 
out the  meal  hot  Chinese  wines  are  served.  One  may  also 
have  curious  drinks,  such  as  a bowl  of  tadpoles  in  water 
the  color  of  ink.  There  is  other  food  besides  these  strange 
dishes,  much  of  it  really  delicious,  for  the  Chinese  are 
famous  cooks.  Choice  tea  from  the  Yangtse  Valley  is 
served,  flavored  with  jasmine  or  some  other  flower.  The 
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meal  ends  with  another  soup.  Chopsticks  are  used  for 
forks.  A banquet  may  have  fifty  courses,  but  usually  one 
eats  sparingly  of  only  about  ten,  for  a Chinese  gentleman 
may  attend  several  such  banquets  in  an  evening.  The  food 
is  in  large  and  small  bowls  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
everyone  helps  himself.  There  is  never  a white  table 
cloth,  for  white  is  the  Chinese  color  for  mourning. 

Now  we  are  in  a little  workshop  where  beautiful  Chinese 
rugs  are  being  made,  rugs  that  would  sell  for  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  Canada.  They  are  made  on  small  hand-looms, 
by  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age — for  small, 
quick  fingers  are  needed  to  tie  the  many  knots.  Usually 
these  children  are  orphans,  or  beggars  picked  up  off  the 
streets,  who  are  glad  to  earn  a little  rice  and  a few  coppers 
in  return  for  working  fourteen  hours  a day.  They  are 
dirty,  they  will  never  go  to  school,  and  the  closeness  of  the 
work  may  cause  them  to  lose  their  eyesight.  Native 
vegetable  dyes  are  used  to  produce  the  gorgeous  colors  in 
these  rugs — blush-red,  shades  of  salmon,  shell-pink  or 
apricot,  jade-green,  marvellous  blues  and  browns,  and 
many  others. 

Up  the  great  river  of  China  we  are  sailing  now — the 
Yangtse  Kiang  (pronounced  Yangtszu  June ) — hundreds 
of  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  At  first 
the  banks  are  so  far  apart  we  can  see  little,  but  presently 
they  draw  together  and  we  can  watch  Chinese  river-life. 
It  is  the  Feast  of  Dragons,  a festival  day,  and  all  the  little 
towns  and  villages  are  celebrating.  By  day  they  burn 
incense  and  set  off  long  strings  of  fire-crackers;  at  night 
dragon  boats  of  many  shapes  and  sizes  are  launched  upon 
the  river,  little  ones  lit  by  a candle,  big  ones  with  rows  of 
Chinese  paper  lanterns. 

Early  one  morning  we  reach  Ku-kiang,  and  go  ashore  in 
chairs  of  yellow  bamboo  each  carried  by  four  bearers. 
We  stop  at  a little  china-shop  and  go  in.  It  is  kept  by  a 
grandfather,  two  little  children,  and  a kitten.  The  old 
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man  smiles  and  bows,  with  hands  in  sleeves,  while  the 
children  kowtow,  bumping  their  little  shaven  heads  on  the 
floor,  and  bobbing  up  and  down.  The  Chinese  are  a very 
old  and  a very  polite  people.  The  kitten  purrs  all  over  us 
while  we  buy  two  pretty  rice  bowls  in  colored  enamels, 
each  bearing  a green  dragon  and  a red  dragon  and  other 
ornamental  designs.  When  we  leave,  we  give  the  children 
some  money  and  an  extra  copper  for  the  kitten ; one  of  the 
little  ones  quickly  seizes  the  latter  and  makes  it  kowtow 
for  the  copper,  bumping  its  head  on  the  floor,  with  bobs 
and  smiles.  Then  we  return  to  our  ship  through  the 
narrow  streets  with  their  vile  smells,  and  continue  on  up 
the  river.  Here  and  there  we  pass  a town  centred  about  a 
pagoda — a temple  of  many  stories,  tall,  slender,  graceful, 
with  wind-bells  under  its  eaves. 

As  we  sail  farther  up  the  river  we  see  blue-clad  farmers 
plowing,  or  half-naked  coolies  (laborers)  toiling  in  the  rice 
swamps,  and  at  last  reach  the  low,  round  bushes  of  the 
tea  plantations.  Experienced  travellers  tell  us  there  is 
something  about  really  good  Chinese  tea  not  found  in 
any  other,  a refreshing  quality  hard  to  describe.  Finally 
we  arrive  at  Hankow,  the  great  inland  commercial  city, 
the  end  of  our  journey.  As  in  most  large  Chinese  cities, 
there  is  a foreign  part  (concession),  taken  by  force  in  the 
usual  European  way.  These  concessions  are  always  the 
cleanest  and  best  built  sections,  with  modern  roads,  fire 
protection  and  police.  They  are  garrisoned  by  foreign 
soldiers,  to  the  great  dislike  of  the  Chinese.  Before  we 
land  we  spend  some  time  watching  the  endless  stream  of 
boats  on  the  river.  There  are  rice  ships,  old  junks  with  high 
sterns  and  square  sails,  house-boats,  hay  boats,  whole 
families  living  in  boats  not  much  bigger  than  a tub,  barbers’ 
boats,  pedlars’  boats  (some  of  them  regular  floating  shops) 
and  countless  others.  On  the  banks,  naughty  children  stick 
bamboos  into  mudballs  and  take  pot-shots  at  all  of  us. 
Then  it  begins  to  rain,  and  we  hurry  ashore. 
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THE  ANCIENT  AGAINST  THE  MODERN 

China  is  a land  where  an  ancient  civilization  is  being  displaced 
by  a new  civilization.  In  the  process  of  change  clashes  of  the  old 
and  the  new  cause  disturbance  and  unrest.  If  China  were  left  to 
solve  her  own  problems  satisfactory  solutions  might  be  found,  but 
other  nations  insist  on  interfering,  with  disastrous  results. 

1.  It  is  some  weeks  since  you  have  had  occasion  to  use  the  map 
of  Asia.  You  should  now  make  a careful  review  of  the  surface, 
climatic,  and  coastal  features. 

2.  As  you  did  in  the  case  of  Russia,  place  a map  of  China  on  the 
map  of  North  America,  making  the  parallels  of  45°  N.  latitude 
correspond.  Compare  the  surface  and  climatic  features  of  the  two 
areas. 

3.  The  valleys  of  three  great  rivers  are  the  homes  of  China’s 
millions.  Appoint  committees  to  prepare  illustrated  reports  on 
each  of  these  areas.  Include  in  the  report  the  farm  products,  the 
industries,  the  cities  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people. 

4.  Prepare  illustrated  booklets  on  such  topics  as:  Farming  in 
China;  Fishing;  Life  on  the  Rivers;  Primitive  Modes  of  Transporta- 
tion ; A Day  with  a Coolie ; Home  Industries ; Chinese  Craftsmanship ; 
Family  Life ; Homes ; Food  and  Clothing.  Wherever  possible  intro- 
duce comparisons  with  our  methods  of  living  and  doing. 

5.  Consult  your  history  books  for  information  dealing  with 
China’s  relations  with  the  European  nations,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan.  Why  are  these  foreign  nations  so  interested  in  China? 

6.  Find  out  how  the  foreign  concessions  (settlements)  in  the 
large  Chinese  cities  are  governed.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  people  toward  these  privileges  of  the  foreigners?  Is  this 
attitude  justified?  How  are  the  Chinese  treated  in  Canada? 

7.  What  are  the  mineral  resources  of  China?  Consult  the  chart 
on  page  276  in  The  World  of  Today.  What  countries  would  be 
interested  in  developing  and  controlling  the  mineral  resources  of 
China?  Should  the  Chinese  be  eager  to  have  their  mineral  wealth 
developed  by  foreigners? 

8.  On  a sand  table  construct  a Chinese  farmer’s  home.  Make 
the  clay  house,  the  wooden  farm  implements,  and  other  features 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese  farm. 

9.  Make  a model  of  a Chinese  rice  field  at  different  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  Show  the  family  at  work  in  the  fields,  plowing, 
seeding,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  threshing. 

10.  Show  the  terraced  hillside  farms  of  China  on  the  sand  table. 
Explain  how  they  can  be  made  to  produce  good  crops. 

11.  Make  a visit  to  the  interior  highlands  of  China  and  describe 
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what  you  find  the  people  doing  for  a living.  How  do  they  transport 
their  produce  to  market? 

12.  Visit  two  Chinese  schools,  an  old-fashioned  one  and  a 
modern  one.  Tell  what  differences  you  would  observe  in  the 
schoolroom,  in  the  teachers,  in  the  pupils,  in  the  curriculums. 
Which  group  of  children  is  receiving  the  better  training  for  living 
in  the  world  as  it  is  to-day? 

13.  If  you  belong  to  the  Chinese  race,  write  your  family  history. 
Your  classmates  will  be  interested  in  reading  your  story,  especially 
if  it  is  illustrated  by  pictures. 

14.  If  possible  borrow  some  good  Chinese  porcelain  jars  or  orna- 
ments and  draw  them.  If  you  are  near  a museum,  examine  Chinese 
carvings  or  porcelain.  Look  for  jade  ornaments  in  the  jewelry 
stores. 

15.  Have  a lecturer  give  you  an  illustrated  talk  on  China, 
especially  on  how  the  Chinese  people  live. 

16.  Make  cartoons  which  contrast  the  old  and  the  new  in 
China. 

17.  Write  a short  play  which  shows  the  influence  of  the  family 
on  Chinese  social  life. 

18.  Prepare  a report  on  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Include  in  this  report  a clear  statement  on  the  work  of 
the  Christian  churches. 

19.  Open  Forums:  (l)  Are  the  Chinese  people  receiving  a fair 
return  for  the  special  trading  privileges  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  grant  to  foreigners?  (2)  The  standard  of  living  of  the 
Chinese  peasant  is  deplorably  low.  Will  conditions  of  living,  of 
natural  resources,  and  of  trade  and  industry,  improve  more  rapidly 
under  foreign  control,  or  under  Chinese  control? 
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Japan  proper  is  made  up  of  four  big  islands  and  hun- 
dreds of  little  ones.  The  Japanese  Empire  includes 
Korea,  Formosa  and  Manchukuo.  The  islands  are  very 
mountainous,  and  the  ranges  run  parallel  to  the  coast. 
The  amount  of  low-lying  and  level  land  is  very  small. 
Remembering  the  figures  of  Japan’s  population,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a monsoon  land,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Japanese  are  skilful  cultivators,  making  use  of 
every  foot  of  fertile  soil.  As  in  China,  most  of  the  people 
are  farmers,  and  the  farms  are  very  small.  But  no  matter 
how  hard  they  work,  the  Japanese  cannot  grow  enough  food 
to  feed  themselves,  and  so  they  must  buy  some  from  other 
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lands.  To  pay  for  it  they  sell  large  quantities  of  manu- 
factured goods,  but  above  all,  silk. 

The  rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  preparation  of  silk 
and  silk  cloth  has  become  a great  industry  in  Japan. 
Woollen  goods  are  made  from  Australian  wool,  for  in  a 
country  of  small  farms  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  many 
animals;  they  use  up  too  much  food.  Cotton  goods  are 
made  from  Indian  cotton.  Because  meat  is  scarce,  fishing 
is  an  important  industry.  The  Japanese  eat  many  whales 
each  year.  Japan  has  built  a very  large  merchant  fleet, 
and  Japanese  ships  are  found  on  every  sea. 

It  was  not  always  so,  however.  Until  the  middle  of 
the  1800’s,  Japan  closed  its  doors  against  foreigners.  But 
about  that  time  the  United  States  forced  Japan  to  open 
some  of  its  ports  to  American  trade.  The  Japanese  saw 
the  advantage  of  having  powerful  weapons  such  as  the 
European  nations  possessed,  and  decided  to  learn  western 
ways.  It  was  done  very  rapidly,  and  in  fifty  years  their 
country  was  not  only  industrialized,  but  had  become  a 
great  power.  China,  slow  to  move,  and  disliking  change, 
remained  much  the  same  as  before. 

China  has  enormous  natural  resources,  but  these  cannot 
be  developed  until  a strong  government  rules  the  country. 
For  a hundred  years  rival  parties  have  weakened  the 
nation  by  their  quarrels  and  wars.  Japan  has  very  limited 
resources,  lacking  iron,  cotton,  wool,  oil,  leather  and  food- 
stuffs, and  has  sought  to  make  up  for  this  shortage  by 
seizing  land  elsewhere.  To  Formosa  and  Korea  were  added 
Manchukuo,  rich  in  iron  and  coal,  and  in  1937  Japan  again 
invaded  China — the  country  from  which  the  old  Japanese 
civilization  was  first  borrowed. 

Japan  is  not  popular  with  the  European  nations, 
because  Japanese  manufacturers  have  taken  away  much 
business  from  Europe.  Two  large  textile  factories  in  the 
eastern  United  States  shut  down  one  week;  they  had  lost 
their  business  to  Japan.  Two  weeks  later,  a couple  of  glass 
works  in  Virginia  closed  for  the  same  reason.  Britain  sold 
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Japan  its  first  textile  machinery;  to-day  similar  Japanese 
machines  are  sold  in  Britain.  They  even  sell  watches  in 
Switzerland.  The  Japanese  small  motor  car,  the  Datsun, 
takes  the  place  of  the  Ford  car  in  the  East.  Japanese 
cars  are  even  used  in  Europe. 

The  secret  of  Japan’s  success  is  cheap  goods.  They  are 
made  possible  only  because  the  Japanese  worker  will  take 
much  lower  wages  than  workers  in  America  or  Europe. 
He  is  taught  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  the  country.  He 
can  live  on  less  because  his  standard  of  living  is  lower — 
but  it  is  as  high  as  that  of  other  Asiatics.  He  lives  frugally 
and  has  no  luxuries.  He  uses  no  meat,  no  milk,  cheese  or 
butter,  but  lives  on  fish  and  rice.  He  and  his  fellow-workers 
have  no  limits  to  their  hours  of  labor,  no  safety  devices 
against  accidents,  no  minimum  wage,  no  insurance.  He 
cannot  complain  or  object,  or  he  will  lose  his  job.  If 
he  goes  on  strike,  the  police  are  against  him. 

A small  group  of  people  control  practically  all  industry, 
trade,  banking,  and  transportation.  They  also  control 
the  government.  Japan  is  a land  of  super-poverty  and 
super-capitalism.  The  cost  of  living  is  rising,  and  when 
the  workers  cannot  make  a living,  what  will  happen?  The 
future  of  these  two  great  Asiatic  peoples  is  difficult  to 
forecast. 

Meanwhile  the  factories  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  continue 
to  turn  out  goods,  while  in  Yokohama  the  ships  wait  to 
carry  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Down  from  the 
hills  in  the  silk  districts  come  boys  and  girls  with  heavy 
baskets  of  mulberry  leaves,  while  in  the  little  shops  of 
Kyoto  the  artisans  patiently  dip  their  lacquer  ware  and 
carve  beautiful  designs  on  ivory. 

AS  THE  EAST  BECOMES  INDUSTRIALIZED 

Until  about  1850  Japan  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with 
foreigners.  But  when  she  did  begin  to  modernize  her  country,  she 
did  so  zealously,  with  the  result  that  to-day  the  nations  of  the 
Western  world  are  wondering  just  what  to  do  about  this  Eastern 
giant  who  threatens  their  interests. 
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1.  Place  a cut-out  map  of  Japan  on  the  eastern  side  of  North 
America,  being  careful  to  make  the  parallels  of  45°  N.  latitude 
coincide.  How  does  the  area  of  Japan  compare  with  that  of  Alberta? 
How  does  the  arable  (productive)  area  compare  with  that  of  Alberta? 
How  do  they  compare  in  population?  What  are  some  forms  of 
farming  popular  in  Alberta  which  are  not  found  in  Japan?  Why? 

2.  Compare  the  British  Isles  and  Japan  as  to  area  and  population, 
position,  resources,  trade  and  shipping.  (See  the  chart  you  made  in 
Chapter  21.)  In  what  ways  are  the  problems  of  the  two  countries 
very  similar? 

3.  When  Britain  was  a younger  industrial  nation  than  she  is 
to-day,  what  did  she  do  to  secure  raw  materials,  colonies  and 
markets?  To  what  extent  is  Japan  following  the  example  set  by 
Britain? 

4.  Examine  the  chart  on  page  276  in  The  World  of  Today. 
What  raw  materials  does  Japan  need  and  from  what  countries 
will  she  obtain  them?  How  will  Japan  pay  for  the  goods  she 
imports?  What  difficulties  does  she  meet  with  when  selling  to 
foreign  countries? 

5.  On  page  209  of  The  World  of  Today  there  is  a description  of 
the  silk  industry.  Try  to  obtain  some  silk  cocoons.  Unwind  a 
cocoon.  Would  you  like  to  make  a living  at  the  task?  Remember 
that  thousands  of  Japanese  people  must  earn  their  rice  and  fish  by 
doing  this  very  task  almost  every  waking  moment  of  their  lives. 

6.  Prepare  reports  on  the  production  of  cottons  and  woollens, 
on  iron  and  steel,  on  farming,  on  fishing,  on  ship-building,  and 
other  Japanese  industries. 

7.  Why  are  the  Japanese  able  to  sell  their  goods  more  cheaply 
than  they  can  be  made  in  Europe  and  America?  Are  the  Western 
nations  justified  in  protecting  themselves  by  high  tariffs  against 
this  flood  of  cheap  goods? 

8.  Appoint  a committee  to  investigate  working  conditions  among 
the  Japanese  factory  workers.  The  report  should  be  illustrated  by 
pictures. 

9.  Prepare  a report  on  Japan’s  relations  with  the  Western 
nations  and  China  since  about  1850.  This  may  be  done  effectively 
by  means  of  an  illustrated  time  line. 

10.  On  the  sand  table  make  a model  of  a Japanese  home. 
Construct  the  furniture  and  decorations.  Dress  dolls  in  Japanese 
costume.  Prepare  the  menu  for  a dinner. 

11.  Compare  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  as  exhibited  in  porcelain, 
carvings,  and  pictures. 

12.  Make  cartoons  which  illustrate  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  Western  nations  and  China. 
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13.  Prepare  an  illustrated  booklet  on  “The  Japanese  in  Canada.” 
The  problem  of  the  Japanese  in  British  Columbia  will  be  an  important 
chapter  in  the  story. 

14.  The  family  history  of  a Japanese  boy  or  girl  would  be  an 
interesting  story  for  other  members  of  the  class. 

15.  Open  Forums:  (l)  Because  of  its  crowded  and  growing 
population,  is  Japan  justified  in  its  seizure  of  neighboring  lands? 
(2)  Modern  nations,  such  as  Japan,  seem  to  be  able  to  raise  unlimited 
sums  of  money  for  war.  Could  they  raise  equally  large  sums  for 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  their  people? 
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OUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 

UPON  returning  to  Canada  from  abroad,  two 
contrasts  present  themselves.  In  Europe  we  heard 
many  languages  spoken.  A German  merchant,  for 
instance,  might  find  it  profitable  to  know  English, 
French  and  Italian  as  well  as  his  own  language.  Here 
in  Canada  (outside  Quebec)  we  hear  but  one,  because  our  / 
only  neighbor,  the  United  States,  speaks  the  same 
language  as  ourselves.  In  Europe,  too,  we  found  soldiers 
stationed  along  all  the  boundaries  between  countries. 
Doubtless  this  circumstance  is  due  partly  to  acute 
differences  of  race,  partly  to  the  wars  which  have  taken 
place  at  various  times  amongst  the  European  nations — 
and  war  is  ever  a breeder  of  hatred  and  suspicion.  By 
contrast,  there  are  no  military  forces  along  the  four- 
thousand-mile  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Not  only  are  we  of  much  the  same  racial  stock, 
but  we  have  learned  how  to  settle  our  international 
differences  peaceably,  using  the  method  of  friendly 
conference  rather  than  the  costly  and  unsatisfactory 
one  of  war. 

In  Canada  we  see  people  of  varied  nationality  living 
together  in  communities,  on  the  best  of  terms.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  single  explanation  is  that  we  have  y 
found  it  pays  best  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  our 
neighbors.  Not  only  do  we  get  along  better  ourselves, 
but  the  whole  community  benefits,  because  there  are 
many  things  difficult  or  impossible  to  one  person,  or  even 
one  family,  which  may  be  achieved  with  ease  through 
cooperation.  How  else,  for  example,  may  a town  secure 
efficient  protection  against  destructive  fires,  or  a country 
district  build  and  maintain  reasonably  good  roads  for 
the  benefit  of  its  residents?  It  is  this  active  cooperation 
within  the  community,  no  matter  what  races,  religions  or  y 
habits  of  living  it  may  comprise,  that  brings  prosperity 
and  contentment.  When  the  biggest  communities  of  all 
— the  nations — shall  have  learned  this  lesson,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  war. 
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Chapter  23 
GOVERNMENT 

The  machinery  by  means  of  which  the  community  is 
able  to  put  its  cooperative  effort  into  effect  is  known  as 
government.  There  are,  as  you  know,  many  kinds  of  govern- 
ment, but  all  have  two  main  features;  a set  of  rules  by  which 
the  people  of  the  community  are  governed,  and  a number 
of  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  these  rules  and  change 
or  add  to  them  as  needed.  If  these  persons  are  chosen 
freely  by  the  people  themselves,  the  latter  are  said  to  possess 
self-government.  It  is  easily  understood  that  self-govern- 
ment demands  cooperation. 

Not  always  have  the  people  within  a community  had 
the  right  to  govern  themselves,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  to-day  they  are  still  governed  by  some  person  or 
persons  from  outside.  This  is  especially  true  of  totally 
uneducated  people,  who  do  not  always  know  what  is  best 
for  themselves.  It  would  be  as  unsafe  to  give  them  the 
direction  of  community  affairs  as  to  let  very  young  children 
have  the  ordering  of  a household.  In  other  words,  the 
ability  to  govern  wisely  depends  a great  deal  upon  know- 
ledge, and  that  is  one  important  reason  why  young  people 
in  Canada  are  compelled  to  go  to  school.  They  must 
obtain  sufficient  knowledge  and  training  to  share  intelli- 
gently in  the  governing  of  their  community. 

In  earlier  days,  when  most  people  were  without  any 
schooling  and  were  quite  poor,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  look  to  some  one  else  for  leadership.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  a priest,  because  he  was  better  educated,  or  a 
lord,  because  he  owned  most  of  the  land  and  therefore  should 
be  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  it.  But  as  more 
and  more  persons  came  to  possess  property  and  gain  a 
little  learning,  they  began  to  expect  a share  in  their  govern- 
ment. In  England,  as  you  know,  it  was  the  merchants 
and  traders  and  small  landowners  who  first  demanded 
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this  privilege.  Unfortunately,  people  with  wealth  or  power 
usually  are  unwilling  to  share  with  others,  and  it  was  only 
gradually,  and  often  by  force,  that  the  lords  were  persuaded 
to  hand  over  certain  of  the  powers  of  government.  It  was 
still  longer  before  the  poorer  people  of  the  community 
received  a share. 

The  simplest  way  of  obtaining  that  share  was  through 
the  vote — the  right  to  say  what  person  or  persons  in 
the  community  one  wished  to  have  in  charge  of  the  business 
of  government.  Even  in  a fully  self-governing  country 
like  Britain,  it  is  only  since  the  1900’s  that  every  man  and 
woman  of  age  (21  years  or  over)  has  received  the  vote, 
and  in  some  countries  it  is  still  denied  to  women.  It  is 
therefore  highly  important  that  we  make  use  of  this  right 
of  self-government,  if  only  because  of  the  struggle  through 
which  our  forefathers  won  it.  Not  only  so,  but  the  experi- 
ence thus  gained  may  enable  us  to  share  in  the  government 
of  some  larger  community,  perhaps  a Province,  even 
the  Dominion. 

As  a rule,  the  smaller  the  community,  the  simpler  will 
be  its  government.  It  may  be  a fairly  easy  matter,  for 
instance,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  a school  district — but 
what  about  governing  a nation  such  as  China?  And  what 
about  the  expense  of  a national  government?  Yet,  no 
matter  how  complicated  or  costly  a government  may  be, 
its  work  remains  the  same.  The  existing  regulations 
(or  laws)  must  be  carried  out,  and  from  time  to  time  changes 
and  additions  to  them  must  be  made,  always  with  the 
object  of  benefiting  the  whole  community.  By  obeying 
these  laws,  we  may  expect  to  live  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  best  advantage.  If  we  go  further,  and  in  every  way 
possible  try  to  be  useful  to  the  community,  and  therefore 
the  Province  and  the  Dominion,  we  are  indeed  good 
citizens. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  machinery  of  government  in 
our  own  locality,  to  see  how  it  is  set  up  and  how  it  works. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  earliest,  lesson 
you  must  learn  about  self-government  is  that  it  means  governing 
yourself.  Until  you  are  able  to  direct  and  control  yourself  in  all 
your  activities — home,  school  and  community — you  cannot  possibly 
be  a responsible  citizen  in  a self-governing  community. 

1.  Launch  a class  discussion  on:  “My  privileges  and  my 
responsibilities  as  a pupil  in  this  School.”  On  the  blackboard  put 
the  suggestions  under  appropriate  headings.  Ask  each  pupil  to 
indicate  those  responsibilities  he  has  failed  to  live  up  to  during  the 
day,  and  those  privileges  of  which  he  has  taken  advantage.  Is 
everyone  in  your  class  “self-governing”? 

2.  Repeat  Exercise  1,  using  the  Home  as  the  central  theme. 

3.  If  all  pupils  were  “self-governing,”  what  school  regulations 
might  be  abolished?  If  all  citizens  were  “self-governing,”  what 
laws  might  be  abolished? 

4.  Make  a list  of  the  services  the  community  performs  for  its 
citizens  more  cheaply  and  conveniently  than  the  individual  citizens 
would  be  able  to  perform  them.  Illustrate  your  report  by  pictures 
where  possible. 

5.  In  this  chapter  there  are  several  italicized  words.  Use  these 
words  properly  in  sentences. 

Chapter  24 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  smallest  Canadian  community  which  has  the  right 
of  self-government  is  termed  a municipality . There  are 
four  kinds  of  local  or  municipal  governments  in  Alberta: 
municipal  districts , villages  (communities  having  twenty- 
five  or  more  inhabited  houses) , towns  (communities  of  seven 
hundred  people  or  more),  and  cities. 

No  two  cities  are  governed  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
but  in  general  each  has  at  its  head  a mayor , who  is  assisted 
by  a council  of  aldermen.  Each  town  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  six  councillors . The  public  business  of  a village 
is  carried  on  by  a council  of  three,  one  of  whom  is  the 
chairman  or  mayor.  How  do  these  persons  receive  their 
positions? 
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In  every  instance  the  method  is  the  same — by  election. 
Practically  all  persons  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  have 
the  right  to  vote;  they  may  state  what  person  or  persons 
they  prefer  to  have  representing  them  in  the  government. 
The  process  of  choosing  these  persons  is  called  an  election. 
First  there  is  a special  meeting  of  all  the  voters  (electors) 
of  the  municipality,  on  a set  date.  At  this  meeting  the 
names  of  suitable  persons  are  put  forward;  such  persons 
being  known  as  candidates.  These  nominations  (from 
nomen , the  Latin  word  for  a name)  must  be  in  writing  and 
be  signed  by  at  least  two  electors.  The  nominee  (person 
named),  too,  must  present  a written  statement  that  he 
is  properly  qualified  for  the  position  and  is  willing  to  serve 
in  it.  If  more  names  are  put  forward  than  there  are 
positions  to  be  filled,  the  electors  must  select  from  among 
the  candidates  by  voting  for  those  they  prefer.  The 
candidates  receiving  the  most  votes  are  declared  elected. 

These  elections  are  held  once  a year,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  successful  candidates  hold  their  first  meeting, 
similar  meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time  at  dates  agreed 
upon,  and  there  may  also  be  special  meetings  to  deal  with 
urgent  or  unusual  business.  At  any  meeting  the  electors 
may  be  present,  but  only  the  elected  officials  are  permitted 
to  take  part.  An  elector  who  wishes  to  make  suggestions 
usually  does  so  through  one  of  these  officials,  or  a number  of 
electors  acting  together  may  prepare  and  sign  a petition, 
a written  statement  of  their  views,  and  ask  permission  to 
present  it  during  the  course  of  a meeting.  At  that  time 
there  may  be  a more  or  less  complete  discussion  of  the 
matter. 

It  is  from  the  government  of  the  Province  that  these 
municipal  bodies  obtain  their  powers.  When  a community 
applies  to  the  Province  for  the  privilege  of  setting  up  its 
own  local  government,  of  course  the  provincial  law- 
makers will  first  assure  themselves  that  there  are  enough 
people  in  the  proposed  municipality  to  make  it  worth  while. 
If  the  people  in  a community  are  widely  scattered,  it  may 
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be  necessary  to  form  a municipality  of  considerable  area. 
We  may  expect  to  find  many  variations  in  size.  A city  may 
cover  a wide  extent  of  country ; a village  usually  is  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  largest  of  all,  because  it  is 
made  up  of  farm  lands,  is  the  municipal  district. 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  VILLAGES 

When  people  gather  in  communities,  the  problem  of  government 
is  more  difficult  than  when  they  are  widely  separated.  The  old 
song,  “The  more  we  get  together,”  might  have  as  a concluding 
line,  “The  more  we  disagree.”  More  “self-government”  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  might  result  in  more  complete  community  harmony. 

1.  If  you  live  in  a city,  town,  or  village,  draw  on  the  blackboard 
a chart  which  shows  the  make-up  of  the  local  governing  body. 
How  does  each  official  secure  his  position?  How  many  are  salaried 
employees?  How  many  serve  without  remuneration?  Consult  the 
chart  on  Community  Services,  page  233. 

2.  Appoint  committees  to  prepare  reports  on  the  duties  of  each 
of  the  officials  or  departments  mentioned  on  your  chart. 

3.  Another  committee  may  make  a summary  of  the  by-laws 
enforced  by  the  local  authorities.  Sometimes  a community  leaves 
by-laws  on  its  statute  (law)  books  which  are  very  old-fashioned. 
One  city  has  a by-law  which  prohibits  two  persons  from  bathing 
in  the  same  tub  at  the  same  time.  Are  any  of  your  community 
laws  in  need  of  revising? 

4.  From  what  sources  will  the  community  obtain  money  to  pay 
for  all  the  services  given  by  its  government?  How  much  does  it 
cost  to  govern  your  community  each  year?  How  much  is  this  per 
individual  (per  capita)?  How  much  is  it  for  your  family?  Would 
it  be  less  expensive  to  have  private  individuals  or  companies  supply 
these  important  services? 

5.  There  are  important  services  being  rendered  to  the  com- 
munity by  bodies  not  under  the  control  of  the  local  council.  The 
school  is  one  of  these.  Name  several  others.  Explain  how  the 
local  school  system  is  controlled.  Explain  how  each  of  the  other 
individuals  or  organizations  is  controlled.  Should  any  of  these 
privately  operated  community  services  be  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  community? 

6.  In  every  community  there  are  organizations  for  adults  and 
children — churches,  clubs,  societies.  Make  a list  of  those  for 
grown-ups,  and  another  of  those  for  children.  Of  what  value  are 
these  to  the  community?  Do  they  help  us  to  become  more  “self- 
governing”? 
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7.  There  are  community  helpers  whose  services  may  not  be 
sufficiently  recognized.  Here  are  a few:  the  mailman,  the  garbage 
collector,  the  policeman,  the  milkman.  Add  others  to  your  list. 
Just  what  inconvenience  is  caused  to  the  community  if  these  men 
do  not  do  their  work  well  and  faithfully?  Prepare  an  illustrated 
chart  of  the  “community  helpers”  at  work. 

8.  Dramatize  a local  election. 

9.  Dramatize  a meeting  of  your  local  council. 

10.  Open  Forum:  Can  we  make  our  community  a better  place  in 
which  to  live?  Any  decisions  should  be  followed  by  prompt  action; 
good  intentions  alone  will  never  improve  the  community. 


Chapter  25 

A MUNICIPAL  DISTRICT 

A municipal  district  is  governed  by  a Council  of  six 
persons.  Each  Councillor  is  elected  for  a period  of  two 
years.  Each  year  three  of  them  retire,  to  make  way  for 
three  new  ones.  By  this  arrangement  there  are  always  on 
the  Council  at  least  three  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the 
business  transacted  during  the  previous  year.  At  their 
first  meeting  each  year,  the  members  elect  one  of  themselves 
to  be  chairman.  This  person  is  given  the  title  of  Reeve. 

The  persons  in  a municipal  district  who  are  to  vote  must 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  be  British  subjects,  and 
must  either  be  owners  or  tenants  of  taxable  property  or 
else  the  near  relatives  of  such  owners.  If  one  owns  pro- 
perty, one  may  have  the  right  to  vote  even  though  living 
outside  the  municipality.  There  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  however.  If  the  Council  prepares  and  submits  to  the 
electors  a money  law,  that  is,  a law  for  borrowing  money 
to  be  repaid  in  future  years,  only  the  resident  owners  of 
property  (_ proprietary  electors)  may  vote  on  it. 

The  qualifications  for  election  to  the  Council  are  higher 
than  those  for  voting.  In  addition  to  what  is  required 
of  the  voter  a candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  write, 
must  live  in  the  district,  and  must  be  liable  to  pay  taxes 
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either  on  a property  or  a business.  No  one  who  is  a judge, 
a sheriff,  a bailiff,  a gaoler,  or  a paid  municipal  official,  or 
who  has  any  business  contract  with  the  Council,  can  be  a 
candidate.  The  special  meeting  to  nominate  candidates 
is  held  on  the  third  Saturday  in  February. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  nominations  have  been  made, 
and  as  more  than  three  names  have  been  handed  in,  there 
must  be  an  election.  The  council  has  appointed  a Return- 
ing Officer  to  take  charge  of  the  proceedings.  A municipal 
district  usually  covers  a large  area,  so  there  are  a number  of 
polling  (voting)  divisions  presided  over  by  Deputy  Return- 
ing Officers.  The  returning  officer  has  no  vote  himself, 
unless  it  happens  that  there  is  a tie  between  two  candidates. 
In  that  case  he  must  vote,  in  order  to  decide  the  election. 

Let  us  visit  a polling  booth  or  voting  place.  This  one 
happens  to  be  in  the  schoolhouse  although  it  may  be  in 
other  places — even  in  private  homes.  The  Deputy  Return- 
ing Officer  has  a list  of  all  those  who  may  vote  at  his  booth. 
A farmer  comes  in  to  cast  his  vote.  He  is  well  known,  and 
several  of  the  people  who  are  standing  about  call  him  by 
name.  The  D.R.O.  (deputy  returning  officer)  also  knows 
him,  and  hands  him  a ballot , at  the  same  time  checking  his 
name  off  the  list.  On  the  ballot  paper  is  printed  the  names 
(in  alphabetical  order)  of  the  candidates.  The  voter  takes 
this  ballot  into  a screened  compartment  (booth)  in  one 
corner,  so  that  no  one  may  see  what  he  is  doing  (secret 
voting),  and  there  marks  a cross  with  a black  pencil  opposite 
the  names  of  the  three  candidates  he  favors.  He  then  folds 
his  ballot  so  that  no  one  can  see  what  names  he  has  chosen, 
and  gives  it  back  to  the  D.R.O. 

On  the  ballot  there  is  a detachable  strip  called  the 
counterfoil.  It  is  marked  with  a certain  number.  The 
D.R.O.  now  makes  sure  that  this  is  the  same  ballot  he  gave 
the  voter,  by  looking  at  the  number  and  also  at  his  own 
initials,  which  he  had  previously  written  on  the  back.  Then 
he  tears  off  the  counterfoil  and  inserts  the  ballot  in  the 
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ballot  box.  He  had  locked  this  box  before  voting  began, 
and  it  will  remain  locked  until  voting  ceases. 

Another  man  comes  in.  He  is  not  so  well  known,  and 
the  D.R.O.  enquires  his  name.  It  appears  that  he  has  come 
into  the  district  recently.  The  D.R.O.  cannot  find  his  name 
on  the  list,  and  asks  where  he  lives.  Upon  being  told,  the 
D.R.O.  informs  him  that  he  has  come  to  the  wrong  polling 
booth,  and  directs  him  to  the  proper  one,  in  another  part 
of  the  municipal  district.  The  stranger  had  not  read 
carefully  the  directions  to  voters  which  appeared  on  the 
election  announcements  posted  throughout  the  district. 

Now  the  time  is  up,  and  the  election  is  over.  The 
D.R.O.  unlocks  the  box  and  counts  the  votes.  When  the 
counting  is  over,  everything  is  put  back  in  the  box,  including 
a statement  of  the  votes.  The  box  is  locked  and  sealed 
and  sent  to  the  returning  officer.  The  latter  counts  all  the 
ballots  and  declares  who  is  elected. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly-elected  members  and  the 
old  members  takes  place  at  a date  set  by  law.  The  coun- 
cillors then  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  reeve.  He 
is  the  chief  official  of  the  district,  presiding  over  meetings 
and  supervising  the  whole  business  of  local  government. 
The  records  of  what  goes  on  at  the  meetings,  all  cor- 
respondence, and  all  money  matters  are  looked  after  by  a 
paid  official,  the  secretary-treasurer.  He  collects  the  money 
due  (chiefly  in  taxes),  deposits  it  in  a bank,  and  pays  all 
accounts  against  the  district  by  cheques,  signed  by  him- 
self and  countersigned  by  the  reeve.  In  this  way  the  money 
affairs  of  the  municipality  are  kept  in  order.  The  secretary- 
treasurer  may  also  be  the  assessor  (or  there  may  be  a 
separate  one),  who  assesses  (fixes  a value)  for  each  piece 
of  property.  It  is  on  this  assessed  value,  which  is  set  each 
year,  that  taxes  are  levied.  There  is  also  an  auditor , some- 
times brought  in  from  outside  the  district,  who  must  care- 
fully check  the  accounts  of  the  district  at  least  once  a year. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from?  All  trades, 
businesses  and  professions  carried  on  within  the  municipal 
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district  may  be  taxed,  according  to  the  amount  of  floor- 
space  occupied.  If  too  high  a rate  is  set,  the  provincial 
government  may  interfere.  The  general  tax,  however,  is 
on  property.  The  Council  examines  its  needs  for  the 
coming  year,  decides  how  much  money  must  be  raised,  and 
divides  this  amount  into  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  the 
property  in  the  district.  The  fraction  of  a dollar  thus 
obtained  is  then  multiplied  by  one  thousand  to  express  the 
rate  in  mills.  Each  owner  has  to  pay  the  amount  of  tax 
set  against  his  property  according  to  this  rate.  If  it  is 
not  paid  after  a certain  period  of  time,  the  Council  may 
seize  and  sell  the  property,  deduct  the  taxes  due,  and  turn 
over  the  balance  (if  any)  to  the  owner.  To  guard  against 
unjust  taxation,  each  person  receives  an  advance  notice  of 
the  assessed  value  of  his  property.  If  anyone  considers  the 
amount  unfair,  he  may  complain  to  the  Council. 

The  Council  may  pass  laws,  termed  by-laws , concerning 
many  matters  of  interest  to  the  district.  Money  may  be 
borrowed  for  road-making,  for  supplying  seed-grain  or 
fodder  in  bad  years,  and  for  other  necessary  purposes. 
Similar  by-laws  may  be  passed  with  regard  to  maintaining 
order,  inspecting  weights  and  measures,  dogs  and  cattle 
running  at  large,  public  health,  poor  relief,  and  many  other 
matters.  The  Council  may  also  issue  licenses  to  auction- 
eers, pedlars,  theatres,  and  so  .on,  or  make  grants  to 
hospitals  and  other  useful  institutions. 

At  the  meetings  of  Council,  no  business  may  be  trans- 
acted unless  a majority  of  the  members  are  present. 
Motions  are  made  and  seconded,  and  votes  upon  them 
are  taken  openly,  much  as  in  Parliament.  Every  member 
must  vote,  and  if  there  is  a tie,  the  motion  is  lost.  By-laws 
must  be  read  and  voted  upon  three  times,  though  usually 
only  twice  at  one  meeting.  If  they  pass  all  three  readings, 
they  are  signed  by  the  reeve,  have  the  municipal  seal 
^fflxed,  and  become  law.  Money  by-laws,  however,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  proprietary  electors  to  be  voted  upon 
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before  the  third  reading.  Unless  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
cast  are  favorable,  it  cannot  be  passed. 

There  are  two  checks  upon  the  actions  of  district 
councils.  In  money  matters,  especially  the  raising  of  loans, 
the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  the  Provincial 
Government  has  the  final  decision  as  to  what  may  or  may 
not  be  done.  Again,  the  whole  conduct  of  any  municipal 
government  is  under  the  control  of  the  provincial  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs — by  whom  in  the  first  place  it  was 
established. 

And  now,  after  this  close  survey  of  our  own  community, 
perhaps  we  may  see  this  whole  wide  Canada  of  ours  from 
still  another  viewpoint.  For,  as  we  cross  the  mountains 
to  the  west,  or  traverse  the  prairies  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  come  at  last  to  the  sea,  everywhere  we  go  we  note  another 
kind  of  activity.  In  each  municipality,  in  schools  and  halls 
and  other  public  buildings,  we  see  our  citizens  of  every 
racial  origin  busily  at  work,  discussing,  planning,  doing — 
and  always  on  a note  of  cooperation.  These  communities 
form  the  Province ; these  Provinces  compose  the  Dominion. 

Nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago,  an  English  king  sum- 
moned the  Parliament  which  was  to  become  a model  for 
later  ones.  The  wording  of  that  summons  contains  the 
essence  of  self-government  everywhere: 

What  touches  all  should  he  approved  by  all. 

A RURAL  COMMUNITY 

Rural  communities  are  much  more  scattered  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  chapter.  The  problems  are  somewhat 
different  in  each  case.  The  rural  municipal  Council  may  not  need 
to  build  sidewalks,  but  it  may  have  to  provide  poison  for  grass- 
hoppers. 

1.  Make  a chart  of  the  government  of  the  municipal  district 
similar  to  the  one  you  made  in  Chapter  24.  Explain  the  duties  of 
each  official  and  department.  Consult  the  chart  on  page  233. 

2.  From  what  sources  is  money  obtained  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
associated  with  carrying  on  the  local  government? 

3.  Make  a summary  of  the  by-laws  as  you  did  in  Chapter  24. 
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4.  Make  a list  of  local  organizations,  not  under  the  control  of 
the  municipal  government,  which  perform  useful  community 
services.  Are  there  any  organizations  which  boys  and  girls  may 
join? 

5.  Dramatize  a municipal  election. 

6.  A ditch  is  needed  to  drain  water  away  from  a bad  stretch  of 
road.  Dramatize  the  council  meeting  which  will  deal  with  this 
problem. 

7.  Prepare  an  illustrated  chart  which  shows  the  municipal 
government  at  work.  There  may  be  pictures  of  road  making,  health 
services,  etc.,  included. 

8.  Are  there  any  ways  in  which  you,  as  an  individual,  or  as  a 
member  of  your  class,  may  improve  your  community?  There  may 
be  improvements  about  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
community  hall,  which  might  be  made  without  expending  anything 
but  time  and  energy. 

9.  Select  committees  to  prepare  tests  on  Part  V. 

10.  Open  Forums:  (l)  How  have  modern  inventions  and 
improvements  made  the  rural  home  much  less  lonely  and  isolated 
than  it  was  when  your  grandparents  were  your  age?  (2)  Should 
the  government  provide  every  farm  home  with  a telephone? 
(3)  Should  the  government  extend  cheap  electrical  power  into  the 
rural  communities? 
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New  Hampshire,  92. 

New  York,  2,  93. 

Nickel,  20,  166,  168. 

Nominations,  227. 

Noranda,  166. 

North-West  Company,  79,  108. 
North-West  Mounted  Police,  134. 
North-West  Rebellion,  137,  138. 
North-West  Territories,  138. 

Norway,  202  ff. 

Nova  Scotia,  10,  20,  134,  168. 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company,  152. 
Novo-Sibirsk,  191. 

O 

Oglethorpe,  James,  100. 

Oil,  22. 

Okanagan,  162. 

Ontario,  10,  22,  35,  105,  133,  168,  174. 
Ontario  Salt  Company,  114. 

Osaka,  220. 

P 

Pacific  Coast,  6,  14. 

Panama  Canal,  160. 

Paper  industry,  160. 

Paris,  70,  72. 

Parliament,  65,  134. 

Peiping,  214. 

Pennsylvania,  99. 

Pioneers,  105. 

Pizarro,  57. 

Po  River,  196. 

Polders,  184. 

Polo,  Marco,  47,  210. 

Pool,  wheat,  113,  154. 

Porcupine,  166. 

Potash,  85. 

Portugal,  54,  57. 

Prairies,  5,  7,  117  ff. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  134. 

Primary  products,  8. 

Prime  Minister,  65. 

Progressive  Party,  112. 

Proprietary  electors,  229. 

Prospecting,  25. 

Prussia,  174. 

Public  Utility  Commissioners,  230. 
Pulpwood,  10. 

Puritans,  99. 


Quakers,  99. 

Quebec,  city,  3,  7,  82,  85. 

Quebec,  province,  4,  22,  133,  168. 


R 

Racial  stocks,  31,  35. 

Radisson,  Pierre,  76. 

Railroad,  128,  129. 

Red  Fyfe,  144. 

Red  River  carts,  122. 

Red  River  Settlement,  108,  109,  137. 
Reeve,  229. 

Reformation,  Protestant,  94. 
Refrigeration,  18. 

Regulations,  fishing,  17. 


Returning  Officer,  230. 
Revolution,  French,  68. 

Rhine  River,  175,  180  ff. 

Riel,  Louis,  137. 

Riviera,  199. 

Roads,  126. 

Rocket,  128. 

Rocky  Mountains,  5,  7,  77,  156. 
Rome,  194,  198. 

Ruhr  Valley,  175. 

Russia,  187  ff. 

Russian  population  (Canada),  31. 
Russian  Revolution,  189. 


S 

Salmon,  14,  16. 

Saracens,  42. 

Saskatchewan,  22,  138,  140,  149,  168. 
Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Elevator  Com- 
pany, 154. 

Saskatchewan-Nelson  system,  7. 

Saunders,  Charles  and  William,  144. 

Saxony,  177. 

Scandinavia,  202  ff. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  177. 

Secondary  products,  8. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  231. 

Seigneur,  88. 

Settlement,  84  ff. 

Seven  Years’  War,  102. 

Shawinigan  Falls,  168. 

Shanghai,  210. 

Sheran,  Nicholas,  139. 

Shield,  Canadian,  5,  164. 

Shipping,  204,  219. 

Siberia,  189,  191. 

Sicily,  196. 

Si  Kiang,  212. 

Silk,  196,  214,  219 
Silver,  20,  166  ff. 

Smith,  Donald,  137. 

South  America,  57. 

Soviets,  189. 

Spain,  54,  57. 

Spices,  55. 

Stalinabad,  192. 

Stalinsk,  191. 

Steam  engine,  125. 

Steam  locomotive,  128. 

Steel,  168,  175,  191. 

Stephen,  George,  137. 

Stephenson,  126. 

Steppes,  188. 

St.  Lawrence,  6,  7,  14,  82. 

Stope,  24. 

Stuart  rulers,  65. 

Sudbury,  29. 

Suez,  62. 

Sulphur,  196. 

Surface  features,  Canada,  2. 

Sweden,  202  ff. 


T 

Talon,  82,  84,  85. 

Tar  sand,  22. 

Tartars,  209. 

Taxation,  232. 

Tea,  212. 

Teutons,  63,  174,  194. 
Thompson,  David,  79. 
Thompson  River,  158. 
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Tokyo,  220. 

Toronto,  168. 

Trade,  mediaeval,  47,  51,  52. 
Transportation,  120  ff. 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  190. 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1783),  104. 
Tundra,  4. 

Turkestan,  188. 

Turks,  42,  54. 

Turner  Valley,  22. 


U 

Ukraine,  188. 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  104. 
United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  112. 
United  Grain  Growers,  112,  154. 
United  States,  104. 

U.S.S.R.,  187. 

Uzbekistan,  191. 


V 

Vancouver,  3,  7,  160. 
Vancouver,  Captain,  79. 
Vancouver  Island,  160. 
V6rendrye.  77. 


Vernalisation,  188. 

Venice,  52,  195,  199. 
Victoria,  158. 

Virginia,  92. 

Volga  River,  187. 

Vote,  225. 

W 

Water  power,  168,  203. 
Weser  River,  177. 

Western  water  routes,  121. 
Wheat,  10,  85,  117  ff.,  143  ff. 
Wheat  Pool,  113,  154. 

Wine  making,  73. 

Winnipeg,  3,  7,  118,  149. 
Wool,  45  ff.,  92. 

World  War,  118,  195. 


Y 

Yangtse  Kiang,  208,  213,  215  ff. 
Yukon,  20,  162. 


Z 

Zinc  20,  22. 
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